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INTRODUCTION 


The science of sacred theology, traditionally stable, serene and un- 
perturbed even by cataclysmic upheasals in secular thought, has in recent 
times become sensitive to its intellectual cnvironmient. Under the influence of 
the empiricist’ methodology pertected by modern science, fer iastance 
there have been extensive developments in positive theulugy during the past 
several decades. These developments have de-arauphasized the speculative 
aspect of theological science, and instead have accented the positive: thus 
the recent Preoccupation with biblical and patristic source materials, which 
has had significant repercussions in the ficid of dogma. And now even 
mote tadical trends are beginning to appear in the field of moral. likewise 
tractable to methodological advances, which threaten to undcrming the 
character of moral theology as a speculative scicnce. 

These new trends owe their origin in large part to the renewal of 
interest in phenomenology and existentialism following the two World 
Wars. The most startling innovation has been that of “situation cthics,” a 
development so tadical that it destroys all objective bases for morality, and 
as & consequence has quickly core under condemnation by the Church.? 
Most Catholic moralists have had no difficulty rejecting the extreme forniu- 
lations of this aiant. garde position, but still there have been recurrent de- 
mands for a tmaral theology that has more regard for the concrete situatian 
in which man finds himscli, that is more personal and perfective of the 
individual, that is more supple and modern in its approach to contemporary 
Problems than traditional theology.” Rahner has attempted to satisfy the 
demands of German theolugians alony these fincs by his proposal of an 
Existentialethié that would not go so far as the condemned doctrine, but 
would move in its general direction.” At Louvain, Gilleman would re- 


Sas 
1A critical evaluation of this new doctrine, together with the papal documents 

condemning it, is ta be found in: D. ven Hildebrand, Trae Murufsty und sis 

Counterfert, New York: 1955. 

pp * See G. Thils. Tendences ariuelles en thectegie morale, (Gembloux: pany, 

.x-x, 
3K. Rahner, “Ueher die Frage einer fortmalen Existentialethik,” Schriften zar 
Thesiegie, Bd. Hi (3. Aufl), Einsiedein/KGln: 1958, pp. 227-246. 
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consteuct moral theology using the concept of charity as the unifying basts,t 
while Leclerq has launched a vigorous attack on the Thomisti¢ notioc ut 
moral sctence as being inadequate to cope with modern probicns.* 

American theologians, generally more conservative than their Puro. 
pean counterparts, have reported and studied these tendencies with Interest. 
Because of their greater involvement with an independent Catholic ectuca 
tional system, understandably they have been more concerned with the 
practical problem of teaching theology in colleges and seminaries, hat thes 
tog has led mm some arets to dissatisfaction with traditronal theology. 
Klubertanz has protested that it is impossible ta teach speculative theology 
at the college level}? Weigel proposes a subjective integration uf personal 
expericace through a type of Christian humanism destgned ta rephwe the 
scholastt’ and) speculative approach to theolegy,? McKenzie attacks the 
Thomistic synthesis, and speculative theology generally, on the grounds 
that it has heen outmeded by the histortco-critical approach of the twentiech 
century.® 
These vartous movements, all proposed as new approaches to perennial 
problems, converge towards one focal point: they challenye, directly or 
indirectly, the relevance and utility of theology as a speaulative science, 
and particularly as developed by St. Thomas Aquinas, for coping with 
ctises arising in modern thought. 

Yet Rorne has expressed no such dissatisfaction with the thought or 
method of St. Thomas, nar with speculative theology in general. In fact, 
Pope Pius XHf, when confronted with the menace posed by “‘situation 
ethics,” immediately urged a return ta the speculative moral of St. Thomas 
for solutions to pressing problems of contemporary interest. “Let it suffice,” 
he said, “to cite the still pertinent explanations of St. Thomas on the 
catdinal virtue of pridence and the virtues connected with it. His treatise 
evidences a sense of personal activity which contains whatever truce and 
positive elements there may be in ‘ethics according to the situation’ while 
avaiding its confusions and aberrations. Hence it will be sufficient for the 


*G, Gilleman, Le primat de la charité en théologie morale: essai méshudologt- 
que, 2° éd.. Bruxelles/Bruges/Paris: 1954, 

SJ. Lecletq, La phtlosophie morede de §. Thomas devant la pensée cantem- 
porsine, Louvain: 1955. 

8G, P. Klubertanz, “The Nature and Function of Courses in Philosophy and 
their Curricular Implications in Liberal Education," College Newsletter (National 
Catholic Educational Association), October, 1956; cited by J. L. McKenzie, 
“Theology in Jesuit Education,’ Thou 34 {1959}, p. 348, 

7, G, Weigel, “The Meaning of Sacred Doctsine in the College,’ Shaping the 


Christian Message, ed. by G. 5. Sloyan, New York: 1958, pp. 170-182. . 
§ J. L. McKenzie, “Theology in Jesuit Education,” Thaw 34 (1959), pp. 347- 


357. 
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INTRODUCTION 


modern moralist to continue along the same lines, it hy wishes to make a 
thorough study of the acw problonis. 
* # + 


Our concern will not be with the recent emphasis on positive theology. 
nar, for the moment, with the problem of cducatiaa te theology. Rather 
we would concentrate on current dissatisfaction with te moral theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Here it could easily he rash ta accuse of inartentive- 
ness to the directives of the Holy Father those theologians who voice dis. 
content and seck new approaches in marat theology, Perhaps the explanation 
for thets apparent lack of docitity Gin be sought mare fruitfully in a different 
direction, namely, in the great difhuulty inherent in treating moral theolory 
as a speculative science, cven according to the method af St. Thamas. 
Gillon has recently pointed ont some of the ambizuitics fatent ia the 
Thomistic concept of moral scicnce and Roy has tried, tn a. serious 
study, to delineate the certitude attainable in moral doctrine through a rigid 
application of Themistic methodology.t! While not endorsing all of the 
Jatter's conclusions, we concur that he has touched on one of the key prob- 
Jems, and one that may well lic at the base of current rejections of the 
Thomistic approach to moral theology. 

The fundamental difficulty may be made more precise by stating it 
in terms of the subject matter with which mora] theology is mainly con- 
cerned, namely, the human act. The fatter, proceeding freely as it does 
from the human will and being moratly affected by almost an infinite 
number of possible circumstances, shows a depree of contingency and 
variability that ts unique among ail the subjccts treated in sacred theoloyy. 
The basic question which emerges from such a consideration is this: Is it 
possible to have 2 strict demonstrative science, in the Thomistic sense of the 
term, that treats of such a highly contingent and variable subject matter, and 
if so, what is the characteristic methodology by which demonstrative certi- 
tude is attained ? 

The difficulty involved in answering this question arises from the fact 
that science and demonstration ate commonly regarded in the Thomistic 
tradition as being concerned exclusively with objects that are determined 


§ AAS 44 (1952), p. 418; Enghish transl, JES TH (1952) p. 14d, 

weTelle est Hambiguité de ta morale. Si lie reste sus ke pia du singulicr 
contingent, elle semble assurée de la fidélité a som objet. Si au contraire le sere 
movalis se détache des faits pour sélever aux principes, il perd en cficacité, ce 
qu'il gagne en certitude et en universalitée, Et si la certitude est ia condition méme 
de ta science, ne devra-t-on pas en concluré que ly qualification morale d'une 
assertion, dune these, est en raison inverse de son caructére scientifique?” L.-——B. 
Gilion, “Morale et science,” Ag 35 (1958). pp. 249-250. 

WL. Roy, La certitude de la doctrine morale, Québec: 1938. 
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and necessary, that could not be otherwise than they are. Lf chis ts so, dues 
it not rule out the possibility of such a sctence being conceriied with the 
human act as its object, on the very grounds of the latters eairenic von 
tingencty? Again, the humian act can only exist as singulir, as highly per- 
sonal and individual, and how can the sinuular as such be the subject of 
demonstration? Or, if tt be granted that there can be no xccnee er demon 
stration concerning the human act as it is found ta all its exisrentia! 
singularity, what precisely can the moral theologian demonstrate about 
human action? Is he limited exclusively to certain universal, “esscunalist” 
aspects, which express gencrally the tdeal to be attained in singular action? 
Or would it be better to say that he is investigating the ruley whit: should 
govern the action of the individual, which themselves have a certain and 
demonstrable character, even though the individual act in itselt be cotractor: 
to scientific analysis? ff su, how can even such rules be atttined by a de 
Monstrative process? Do not cules pertain to the realm of practical know!. 
edge, to the habits of art and prudence? But science and demonstrativa 
are beth perfections of the speculative intellect, and how can speculative 
knowledge terminate in rules that are by their very nature practical? Or 
again, basically the same question, is moral theology a speculative science 
of is it a practical science, or is it at once speculative and practical? And if 
either of the two latter alternatives, what precisely is the role of demonstra- 
tion in a practical science, and by what process is the transition made from 
the speculative to the practical orders? 

If these difficulties are surmounted, and it be established that moral 
theology does actually employ a demonstrative process in studying its 
proper subject, further questions arise about the certitude of the conclusions 
which are thereby established. [s it possible to have a metaphysical certitude 
of such conclusions, of does not the variability of the subject matter again 
dictate that only physical certitude will be attainable? Or is even this 
saying too much: is not moral certitude the best that should be expected 
from scientific consideration of the human act? The statement is mad: 
frequently in the Thomistic tradition that ane should not lock for mathe- 
matical certitude in the sciences that deat with moral matters, and is this 
not what is meant? On the other band, mora] certitude is said tu be assuoci- 
ated with truths that are only verified at in plurtbws, and how can this be 
reconciled with the notion of scientific certitude, which is traditionally 
associated with truths that have an eternal and immutable character? 
Again we are back at the basic question: How it is possible to attain 
apodcictic, scientific certitude when treating of moral matters, which show 
such limitless variability as to seem completely refractory to treatment by 


strict demonstrative procedures ? 


INTRODEC PEON 


When one searches. moreover, for answers tu thise questivas in the 
classicat sources dealing with demonstrative micthod in sacred theulogy, & 
peculiar situation is found. Practically ali of the diteraturs devoted to thi- 
subject is concerned with the probicms of the evulufioa ef dows and th. 


being given to moral theoloxy precisely as such. Aud among Ui mor 
reputable Thomistic authors who have written reently en the general sub 

ject of demonstration in theoluuy, ane finds che resusrent theine that al 
theological demonstration must be characterized by metaphysical curtituede 

with ao allowance made for a physical or moral certitude that could be thy 
conclusion of a demonstrative process that is strictly theologteal.!= Whence 
arises another difficulty: [f moral theology is limited by its subject matter 
from attaining metaphysical certitude, drow can if be bomaeneus witht thie 
remainder of sacred rhealogy so as to constituty only one science? OF asp 
frequently maintained outside the Thomistic trachtton, are dugmatic ant 
moral theology so different in their method and the cettitude of thetr con. 
clusions, that they arc actually two distinct sciences, and not integral pac 


of one and the same science ? 
* * * 


Ramirez, ane af the few contemporary moralists capable of dealing 
with difficulties of this type, has given brief though careful consideration 
to the question of the nature and method of Thomistic moral theology. In 
his monumental three-volume exposition of the first three questions of the 
Prima Secundae, he comes to the concluston that moral theology is home- 
geneous with the remainder of sacrcd theology, and that its basic method, 
as we shal] see later, is one of finding a middle term in a thcalogical dem. 
onstrative syliogism* As one might expect, his treatment is cogent and 
intellectually satisfying, but unfortunately its brevity is such that many prob. 
lems concerning the speculative and practical aspects of mora! theology as 
relating to its demonstrative method are left unsolved, and pertorce there is 
Ro attempt to answer questions that have ariscn in cecent thought, Thus, 
while subscribing to Ramirez's basic methodological position, we propose 
in this study to delve further into its ramifications, and particularly those 
which are relevant to innovations that would undermine the traditional con. 
cept of Thomistic morai theology. 

The title we have adopted for this study, "The Role of Demonstration 
in Moral Theology,” thus shows the influence of Ramirez’s resolution of 
the methodological problem, Fundamentally, our work gravitates around 


12 See, for example, F. Marin-Sola, L'¢ralution homogéne du dogme catholigue, 


2 éd., Fribourg: 1924. Vol. I, pp. 33-34, 105, 148. 
13 J, M. Ramirez, De omsnis beatitudine, Salmanticae: 1942, Vol. I, p. 74. 
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the central question of the scientific character of moral theology, and we 
have earlier entertained the notion of employing the term © scientific’ in 
the title, Our decision against this alternative bas been prompted by tue 
considerations. The first has to do with the equivacatton associated with 
the term ‘scientific’ in contemporary usage, which might serve to mmistead 
prospective readers by disguising the Thomisti¢ sense in which we use the 
term. The second has te do with a more technical potnt revarding the use 
of demonstration, which will become clear in the subsceptert expossirian, 
and according to which st would be more currect to say that many of the 
uses of demonstration in moral theoloxy are more properly “sapientral 
uses than they are mercly “scientific” ones. We have also considered the 
use of the term “speculative in the ctle, and have rejected this alternative 
also, becuuse--as will likewtse become clear later-- demonstration has it 
rele to play in both the speculative and practical claboration of moral the- 
ology. ‘Whe particular title adupted, then, has the double advantage thar it 
is technically correct from the point of view of strict Thomistic terminglagy. 
and at the same time is sufficiently intelligible to those outside the scholastic 
tradition tu indicate generally the nature and intent of the work. 

With regard to the sub-title: “A Study of Methodology in St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” this likewise is not without a special significance, The solution 
of the problem to which we have addressed ourselves has accented the 
importance of returning to the ‘psa verba of St. Thomas, in order to avoid 
the confusing terminology that has grown up with the manual tradition 
and neo-scholastic usage. This is particularly rmportaat when dealing with 
logical and methodological questions of the type discussed by St. Thornas 
in his commentatics on the Postertor Analytics and oa Boethius’ De Trévz- 
tate, where attempts to abbreviate dactrine for incorporation in a manual, 
on the one hand, can easily lead to over-simplification and misrepresentation, 
and where similar attempts to take cognizance of modern views of meth. 
odology and the division of the sciences, on the other hand, ¢an give a dis- 

torted picture of St. Thomas’ actual position and usage. For this reason we 
have preferred to build our analysis on as many direct citations from St. 
Thomas as possible, and have not hesitated to paraphrase important texts 
im our own exposition. We would caution the reader, on this account, to 
be especially alert with regard to ous usage of such terms as “science” (and 
its derivatives), “demonstration,” “certitude,” “subject-object,” “physical- 
metaphysical,” and ‘'speculative-practical,”’ all of which have a special mean- 
ing for St. Thomas and the earlier commentators that is frequently obscured 
in contemporary scholastic usage. 

Although we make reference to Aristotle, and employ the designation 
“ Aristotelian-Thomistic’ with some regularity, our interest in the Stagirite 


“1 


INTROBECLION 
extends only to the asc made of the later by Sr, Thomas. Thus we have 
resisted the temptation to explare the trany prablems that sugcest ee 
with regard to the validity of Thon. raterprenition of Acatotle aris Lis 
method, and have been contear to report that INE preted faithfully, ant 
then to study its use in the Thomistic claboration af succeed thocdony. ; 

Our posinan with respect to gantera Jiterature, om similar fashion, is 
one that is mainky interested in the licht that modern writers cal shad Ga 


St. Thomas’ original meaning and mcthod. Although we h 
ticularly have pointed 


e with our own, at 


ave SIVAN Cop iis 


Citations from such sources in the feutinetas, aie par 
out the positions of authors whose ViCws are at warnuic 
should be nated that we have dene sa prinuipal!s ta stew haw our sulut ress 


relates to modern interpretutians of “Phomastic dociring, witlicat geng ity 


extensive exarnination and Cotimisen ef other upraraiis. Phe basic reason fr 


this is to be found in the fact Hac much modern wreting 18 subijec ted do neu- 
scholastic influences, and chat we weuld consider ar miproaper te take issue 
with neo-scholastic doctrines without going inta a detailed evaluation of 
their historical development and technical claberation, While such an ia- 
vestigation would be of great acadernic interest, Uf would distract us from 
the main purpose of our study, which is one of ascertaining the role of dem- 
onstration in moral theology as it was actually conceived and used by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the “Golden Age’ of scholasticism. 
* * * 


It is often said that the great accomplishment of St. Thomas was that 
he succeeded in “baptizing Aristotle,” and thus tuted to the service of 
Christianity the vast store of sccular knowledge suddenly become available 
1o the intellectually awakened Europe of the thirteenth century, The extent 
to which this “baptism” of Aristotle was actually effected has become the 
subject of recent dispute among historians, with special difficulties being 
urged in the fields of metaphysics'* and cthics!* respectively, but to our 


14Notably E. Gilson has proposed the thesis that Thomistic metaphysics, be- 
cause of its accent on the existential aspect af bemy, as radically different from 
Aristotelian metaphysics; for a summary of dus position, see his History of Cérc- 
isin Philosophy in tbe Middle Ages, London: 1985. pp. 361-343, also J}. Owens, 
The Docivine of Being m the Anstuiclivg Meiepivces, Termin: 19$t. The mort 
traditional view is given by L—B. Geiger, "S. Thomas et Ia inetaphysique 
d'Aristote,” Arrrtete ef Thoneds df Aguin (Chaire Cardinal Mercier i995) Louvatn: 
1957, pp. 78-220), 

See H. V. Jaffa, Thomism and Arvittetetiiniim: A Study af the Commentary 
by Thoma: Aquinas on the Nichoniachenn Ethics, Chicago: 1952. The latter makes 
the statement: “We conclude then that Thomas’ assumptian as ta the harmony of 
natural and revealed doctrine, at Icast as far as Aristotle is to be considered a répre- 
sentative of the former, is entirely unwarranted, Thomas’ ‘success’ in creating the 
appearance of harmony is due, we believe, entirely to hus imputation to Arstotle 
ef... non-Aristotelian principles . ©." p. 187. For a more moderate view, see 
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knowledge no one has ever questioned the fact that St. Thomas subscribed 
completely to the logical system of the Stagirite.'® The unorthodox cements 
uf Acistotelian teaching on some subjects he did not hestiare co discard, 
but the method of Aristotle he made simply and whole-heartedly bis own, 
In Thomas’ skillful bands, the Organon became a methodological instru- 
ment powerful enough to construct, from the data of divine revelation, the 
beautifully ordered system of thought now known as speculative theoloys.17 
Speculative thealogy, then, as concerved by St. Vhomas and as ex. 
pounded by the great Thomistic commentators, bears the stamp of a method 
which 1s characteristically Atistotelian, It takes as its modcl the wisdom of 
Aristotle's metaphysics, a wisdom which embraces both an understanding 
of principles and a science of conclusions, and goes oa to elaborate the ran. 
fications of such a concept for ordering the whole of revealed truths 
finds one of its most perfect cxernplifications in the breath-takiag sweep of 
Thomas’ Sxmnna Theslogise, where the entice scope of sacred doctrine is 
articulated into an organic unity. Problems about God and His creatures, 
about human conduct, about Christ and His Church, problems which before 
St. Thomas had been discussed in isolated tracts and in divers ways, all 
find here their proper place. All are subjected to the same underlying meth. 


A. Thiry, “Saint Thomas et Ja morale d'Aristote,” Aristote et Thomas d' Aguin, 
Louvain: 1957, pp. 229-2538. 

'Fhus Gilson makes the admission: “'The traditional syncretism upon which 
(or within which) Thomas had to dv his certical work was made up of many 
diferent elements. The logic ¢hat it used wes entirely Aristotelian.” Elements of 
Chrisiten Philosophy, New York: 1960, p. 16. 

WM. D, Chenu, for instance, in remarking how St. Thomas’ genius trans- 
formed Atistatle “comme da grace rénove Ix osture sans en vivlenter fi structure 
originelle,”” concludes with the simple statement: “Rarcement fut-i! plus beau cas 
dune concurrence de Vinspiration créatrice er de plus sincére imitation.” La 
théslogiy comme science ah xiii” sidcle, 3 éd., Pacis: 1957, p. 103. Thomas’ orginal 
use of the Aristotelian methodalugical legacy is also ackaowledged by Ramirez: 
“S. Thomas . . . primus theologiag applicuit conceptum aristotelicum scientiae 
presse dictae,' De Aoninis beatiiudine, Vol. I, p. 4, Similarty: “Saint Thomas a 
voulu qte par sa structure générale comme par sa technique. la théologie devint ung 
discipline scientifique comparuble en rigueur aux sciences dant Aristate avait fourni 
Je modéle."—E, Gilson, TAésloute et Aistoire de la spirttuatité, Paris: 1943, p. ta. 
Aad again: “[invasion de la Jugique ¢t de la métaphysigue aristotéliciennes apport.s 
Viastrument de pensée et les dungdées rationnelles aptes a transformer la théologu.: 
en une science authentique de ia Révélation. Ce fut oeuvre par excellence de saint 
Thomas d’Aguin. Le Docteuz Angélique fit de la doctrine chréticane Ja syste. 
matisation ftationnelle la plus poussée qu’ait canmue le monde chrétien. '— P. 
Germain, “Sa théolugie de saint Thomas d'Aquin, science de ta foi,” RUG 23 
(1958), 157*-154*. For 2 scholarly study of the basic Aristotelian structure of the 
Thumistie synthesis, together with heterodox interpretations of Aristotle against 
which Thomas fought, see G. Manser, Das Wesen des Thomitmas, 3. Aufl, 
Fretbureg/Schweiz: 1949. 

tXin F Sent., gq. 1 prol., act. 3, sol. i. cc. 
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adology, all are synthesized into the unity of a single sapiential treatment.'8 


This being the case, a study such as our own which proposes to examine 
Thomas’ method of demonstrating in moral theology, would be ill-advised 
if it attempted to disengage itscif completely cither fram the orgamc whole 
in which that method is found, er from the rovts in Aristotelian thought 
from which it originated and through which it continues to flourish. The 
methodology of demonstration in moral science poses some very spoil 
problems, it is true, and these demand special sulutions im terms of prin- 
ciples appropriate to moral matters. But such solutions, if they are to re- 
spect the unity of procedure found in Aristotle and $t. Thomas, must aiso 
be worked out in the context of their commen togical methodology, Not 
only this, but a general understanding at the Anstotelian-Thomistic ap- 
ptoach to the problem of demonstration should have something positive a 
contribute to the solution of more particular dithculties, A case in point ts 
the complex question of the certitude of moral demonstrations. Here a 
clarification of the certitudes appropriate to metaphysical and physical dem- 
onstations, and their respective uses by the philosopher and the theologian. 
will supply uscful materials for the study of moral demonstration, and 
should thus throw light vn the problem of moral certitude and its metho- 
dolagical implications. 

Thus, before broaching the special probierns associated with demon- 
stration in moral theology, we have feit it advisable to devote a prelimunary 
Chapter to an extensive prenote dealing with demonstration in general and 
its different uscs in sacred theology. This Chapter may be passed over 
quickly by those who already have 2 technical knowledge of the Thomistic 
concept of demonstration as explained in the commentary on the Posterior 
Analstics of Aristotle. It discusses the nature and kinds of demonstration, 
the manner of demonstrating in different sciences, and the peculiar char- 
acteristics of demonstration in sacred theology, together with the various 
functions for which it is employed by the thevlogian, We would call the 
reader's attention, however, to the fact that thus fae there has been no 
definitive treatment of this subject in the fiterature, and that in some matters 
we diverge from opinions of Marin-Sala which ate commonly ceceived, but 
which have great limitations when applied to methodological prablems in 
rnoral theology. 

Chapter One accents the tational! character of the demonstrative process. 
while explaining how that process comes under the positive direction of 
faith. Sacred theology is an intermediate science, standing midway between 


19 Cf. M. D. Chenu, “L'originalité de la morale de saint Thomas," fnisiacion 
théologigue, Paris: 1952, Vol. Ul, p. 9. 
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the purcly human sciences and the completely divine science of Gout and 
tte blessed. As a consequence it must dominate and use all the hum 
disciplines, but it must be subservient to, and be used in the exphitation at, 
divinely revealed truth. To quote Ramirez, “the theulugian must be a ats. 
ciple in reatrers of faith and a master in matters vf human ceusoa. “? The 
suurce from which the theologian learns ts the deposit of revelation: hy 
rnust study that as a child, and ever be docile ta its aspiration. But tha 
very nature of his science demands that at the same time he be « master ur 
the philosophical disciplines. His success as a theulogtan will he dsrectly 
peepertional to bis ability ta understand and reason about the maticrs which 
are iflupsined by the fight of faith, which gives dhe distinctive character 


ic: hes Scicnet, 

The practical import of this conclusion, as we proceed in Chapter Two 
to the domain of maral science and the role of demonstration in its develuy- 
ment, is that the moral theologian must be expert in moral philosophy and 
the methods which are dictated by its special subject matter. This docs 
nat mean that theological demonstrations in moral matters are cxactly the 
same as demonstrattons 12 moral philosophy: there are differences, a5 we 
shall sce, but at the same time there is a common procedure that is dictated 
by the common subject of investigation. In his sapiential function, particu. 
larly, the moral theologian must be capable of demonstrating and judging 
everything which cores under the consideration of the mora{ philosopher, 
which again underlines the importance of a thorough knowledge of more] 
methodology. 

Thus in Chapter Two we begin an introductory treatment of the role 
cf demonstration in moral science, considered from the viewpoint of reason 
alone, without the complicating influence of divine faith. Because mora} 
science is a practical science, the burden of this Chapter is devoted to an ¢x- 
planation of the difference between practical and speculative science, in order 
to come to an understanding of how a demonstrative process can be used in a 
Practical science, and the way in which such use differs from that to be found 
ina science that is purcly speculative. This necessitates a full treatinent of the 
methodologies of resolution and composition, together with the details of 
their cmplayment in moral science, to supply the logical framework ia 
which the demonstrative process is eventually located. 

Once the general position of demonstration in moral science has heen 
clarified, there are further problems which arise from the fact that moral 
science, while a practical science, is concerned with a much more complex 
subject matter than other practical sciences. Chapter Three is therefore de- 


20 De homins, beatitudine, Vol. J, p. 76. 
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voted to the peculiar difficulnics associated with demonstrating in moral 
matters, particularly the contingency of human action and its effect on mori 
certitude, and the order of investiyarion dictated by the subject mutter. St. 
Thomas’ commentaty on the Nichomtucbean Ethics ts out major source for 
the solution of these problems. In the detailed analysis, consideration is 
given to the interplay between prudence and moral science in the direction 
of human action, as well as to she notion of practical truth and its spectai 
relation to the compusitive process proper to a science af morals, 

The background in morat methadology thus completed, we tara ta 
Chapter Four to the proper consideration of moral theology. Thy demon 
strative process in this pare of sacred theology, which has a practical onenta- 
tion from the very fact thar it deals with man’s sedsws to God theuugh bes 
own operation, does not play csaactly the same role as tt docs in the specufe- 
tive method outlined in Chapter One, Rather demonstration is wen to occupy 
an intermediate position in the method of the moral theologian: on the ong 
hand it terminates his speculative resolution, and on the other it serves as 
the starting point for his cornpasitive process in the ptactical mode. Its 
position is somewhat similar to that of demonstration in moral philosophy, 
with differences dictated by the fact that it is also theological demonstration, 
and on that account is not to be identified with the purely cational process 
found in a natural ethics. The principle source used for this analysis, par- 
alicling the use of the Nichomachean Ethics in Chapter Three, is the 
Secunda Pars of the Sunima Theolvgiae. generally regarded as Thomas’ 
most original and brilliant contribution to the devclopment of sacred the. 
ology, as well as the place where his adaptation of Aristotelian science is 
most fruitful for the advancement of Christian thoughr,?? 

Chapter Four thus begins with a detailed examination of the subject of 
demonstration in moral theology, and how this is related to the subject of 
demonstration in sacred theology, in general. The delineation of this subject 
enables us to contrast moral theolagy with moral philosophy at the sapiential 
level, and to propose, as a corollary, our solution to the currently discussed 
problem of “Christian moral philosophy.” 

in Chapter Five, a synthesis is then made of all the preceding materials, 
and full consideration given to the way in which demonstration is used ta 
tender intelligible the proximate subject of investigation in moral theology 
The role of the demonstrative process is treated under the threefold aspect 
of speculative method, practical method, and the certitude attained through 


21 (La Wa Pars est) la contribution la plus originale de saint Thomas a la 
science théulogique. 2) ¢st certain qu'en cette création son génie brifte du plus vif 
éclat."—T. Deman, Anx origines de fa théalogre morale, Montréal/ Paris: 
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the combined use of both. The discussion of speculative method permits a 
general indication of the manner and order of demonstrating in moral the- 
vlogy, which is seen to explain the structuce of the Secunda Pars ay a 
straightforward application of the methodological procedures of the Petes 
tor Analytics, The treatment of practical method then details the compost. 
tive process implicit in, and necessary for the completion of. the treatment 
in the Swnma. In so doing, it celates the habit of sacred theolay to other 
habits af the supernatural order, and explains the precise way in which 
theology itself, as a habit of the speculative intellect, influences the produc. 
tion of the supernatural human act. An examination of casuistcy and ¢x- 
istential ethics, together with other applications in the practical mode sunt 
as the disection of souls and the teaching of moral theology, becomes puss! 
ble at this point, and throws light on the motivation behind criticisms of 
Thomistic moral when it is viewed as a purely speculative science. Finally 
there is a discussion of the speculative and practical certitudes proper to 
moral theology, first as related to those of moral philosophy and the purely 
speculative parts of dogma, and then to the supernatural certitudes with 
which it is more closely associated, those namely of supernatural synderesis 
(faith as practical} and infused prudence. 

The General Conctusion tetminates the study and summarizes its te- 
sults. The difficulties presented earlier are cesolved in light of the principles 
developed, and some observations made on the superficial character of 
recent innovations in moral theology when compared with the profound 
insights of the Common Doctor. 

* * * 

For the sake of uniformity, and out of consideration for American 
teadess who are not versed in Latin or the continental languages, we have 
given all citations which occur in the body of the text in English. Transla- 
tions are taken from approved sources, where available, and acknowledged 
in a note. When no reference is made to an English edition, the translation 
offered is our awn; in those cases where the source cited might be inaccessi- 
ble in this country, the original version is given completely in a footnote. 
Because of the technical nature of our study, we would advise those who 
are competent in Latin to have recourse to the original texts of St. Thosnas 
and his commentators, for these alone are completely trustworthy when 
there is question of precision in meaning or interpretation, 

Needless to say, this work is not offered as a definitive treatment of 
the cale af demonstration in moral theology, even as it is employed in the 
Secunda Pars of the Summa Theologiae. Such a study would entail a com- 
pendious analysis of all the arguments peculiar to the various tracts, and 
would exceed by far the bounds we have set for ourselyes in this under. 
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taking. Our aim has sather becn uric of presiding 4 preliminary study, sory 
much needed at the moment, which can suggest nsucrs te the simple but 
baffling questions proposed at the outset. hase deing., we have apphed 
Thomistic methodological doctrine re eencral aural Prouplenis, onby COUG TIN gt 
into the matter in sufficient detail tu furnish some exazmphs, and to shaw 
how such matter dictates the particular methad that is employed. Through. 
out this study our intention hus been merely ane of Ganfying Sore basic 
notions presupposed by St, Tharnas tu kis development of the Sessa Buti, 
yet very much overlooked by our cuntemputarics, and whose re-discovery 
on that account may aid conmdcrably ta furnishing solutions tO current 
methodological problems in nical thealopy. Wowe have succerded 19 such 
an aim, while awailing « more Cvhaustive treatment that could well be the 
fruit of years of further study, we shall bo niere than satishedt wit 
of our contribution, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


PROLEGOMENA ON DEMONSTRATION IN 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


Sacred theology, as supreme wisdom and queen of the seicnces, has 
demonstrative functions that arc peculiarly its own aad at the sane time 
employs techniques of proof worked out in alf the philosophiai disct- 
plines. Such manitold probative functions obviously put extreme demands 
on the theologian’s knowledge of demenstration The integral theologian 
must first of all be master of the philosophical scicnces: he cust know the 
intricacies of their distinctive methods of proof, and, most important, he 
must know the limitations tnherent in each. Then, when he moves into his 
proper domain which is concerned with the truths of faith, he must cmploy 
the same skills which he has acquired in dealing with matters more pro- 
portioned to his intellect, in ordee to reason about the things of God. 
Revealed truth he can accept through the supernatural light of faith, but 
reasoning and demonstrating he can only do with the natural light of his 
intellect. His demonstrative skill as a theologian is measured directly by 
the demonstrative skill he can exercise in the matters of the Jower sciences. 


I. DEMONSTRATION IN THE SPECULATIVE SCIENCES 

Since this limitation is inherent in the demonstrative process itself, 
we devote this first section to a summaty of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
doctrine on demonstration and its use in the philosophical sciences, pre- 
paratory to taking up, in the following sections, special problems which 
arise when dealing with the subject matter of sacred theology, and the 
various demonstrative techniques used as a consequence by the theologian, 
Reserving our study of practical science for the following Chapter, we 
speak here only of the speculative sciences, and this insofar as it wil be of 


use in our later investigations. 


A. THE NATURE AND KINDS OF DEMONSTRATION 

Demonstration, precisely as a methodological instrument, lends itself 
easily to different modes of treatment. Naturally it pertains to the specialist 
in any particular subject matter to know how tu demonstrate in that mat- 
ter; in a more general way, it pertains to the metaphysictan, in his sapien- 
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tial function, to delineate the various manners of attaining truth in the 
various sciences, and the certitude to be expected in each: and Pnwily it 
pertains to the logician, in his teaching function, to indicate those asperis 
of demonstration which are common to all the sciences, and this bee 
it is practically impossible for man to acquire a patticular scienve and at 
the same time to reflect on the method he is using to acquire it.? 

Proceeding then according ta the order of Icarning, we shall frst 
expose a few elements of logical doctrine on demonstration, taken mainly 
from St. Thomas’ commentary on the Posterior Avdytics, then treat brictly 
of the different manners af demonstrating ia the various sciences, and 
lastly take up peculiarities of demonstration in sacred theology which are 
diciated by its special subject matter. 


Su 


1, THE NOTION OF DEMONSTRATION 

There are two classical definitions of demonstratton, both given by 
Aristotle: one, taken from its final cause, throws considerable tight on the 
other, which expfains its material cause or the elements aut of which it ts 
formed.” 

In terms of its end, or final cause, demonstration is a syllogism pro- 
ductive of science: “demonsiratio est syllagismus seientialis, idest faciers 
scive.”’ Hts purpose thus is to produce a perfect kind of knowledge, known 
as science of "Scire simpliciter.” Such knowledge is attained of any object 
when we know its cause, when we know that that cause is what makes the 
object to be what it is, and when we know therefore that the object could 
not be otherwise than it is.4 {t is produced by a sy!logism; that is, by an 
artificial construct of the human mind, consisting of an arrangement of 
two propositions, or premises, which logically entail a third proposition, 
known as the conclusion.* These propositions, in turn, are composed of 
three terms, two of which are the subject and predicate of the conclusion, 
and the third of which is known as the middle term, which in some way 
expresses the cause or reason why the predicate is joined to the subject in 
the conclusion.* The syllogism itself is said to produce, ot effect, science--- 
“faciens scive’—in several ways: it functions as an efficient cause, insofar 
as the premises are instruments by which the agent intellect reduces the 


Vig i Meta, lect. 3, 0. 335. 

2in I Anal., lect. 4, n. 2. 

3 Thid., a. 9. 

4 Jord, a. 4. 

5-H, 90, 1, ad 2. Cf. Aristotle, Amalyzica Priora, Bk. I, c. 25, 42032. 

Gini Anal., lect. 31, n. 3. Cf. sbid., lect, 15, a. 6; leet. 26, n. 2. Also: Aris. 
totle, Analytica Priora, Bk. 1, ¢. 25, 41636, 42430. For the causal content of the 
middle term, see in Lf Anal., lect. }, n. 8; lect. 7, 0. 2; feet. 9, n. 2; lect. 19, nn. 
2-3. 
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possible intellect from potency to act:7 it g:ves the material Cause, or mat- 
ter contained ja the conclusion;® and, in a certain way. tt formally pra- 
duces the science, insofar as the premises serve to specily the judgment 
reached in the conclusion." 

The material definition of demanstration follows logically from the 
end which it is designed to attain. Berause it is to be the adequate and 
sufficient cause why the intellect assents to a trath not immediately known, 
it must be composed of preimises that are true, primary, and immediate. 
better known than and prior to the conclusion, which is further redated to 
them as effect to cause: ‘ex proposttionibus ceria, primis ef fmmedidtis .. 
uotioribus, et priovibus, ef causés conclasions.' 3% Since he cause must be 
proportioned to the effect, the premises must contain proper principles." 
They must be prior and more known to us (gaeud nos). and in the intel- 
lectual order as opposed to the order of scase; thus they must be universal 
propositions, not singular.!? And insofar as they produce a conclusion that 
“could not be otherwise,” or a necessary proposition, they must themselves 
be necessary. ?4 

The demonstrative syllogism, by reason of its certitude and compelling A 
evidence, is the most powerful reasoning instrument available to the hu- 


man mind; in one act, it is capable of producing scientiic knowledge. : 
2. DIFFERENCES IN THE MIDDLE TERM : 

Further precisions about the nature and kinds of demonstration can : 

be made by considering individually the components of which it is ulti- 7 
mately formed, the subject, predicate and middie term. OF these, the first ; 


two require only brief mention. The subject of a demonstrative syllogism 
will obviously have to be either the subject of the science or one of its 
parts, and can be either in the ordcr of substance or of accident.’% It will 
be either universal or particular, depending on whether or nat it contains 
within itself the cause of a property (pais) and is convertible with it, 
but in no case can it be a singular which comes under the senses." The 
predicate of the conclusion, similarly, will be said cither in the order of 


Tila? Amal., lect. 3, 909. CE da FP Phos. lect. $n. 10; abso QOawer, Drip, de 
Anima, a. 4, ad 6. 

Sta i Pays, lext. 5, 9. 9 

4 john of Sto Vhomas. Cursas Phtlepteus, (ed, Reiser), Vol. I, p. 774, 

10d F Amal, lect. 4, 0, 10, 

12 féid., a, 11. 

12 Jhid., pn. 16. Ch. In Boeth. de Trin., q. 6, a. 4. 

13dn 7? Anmal., lect. 4, n. 7. 

14 De Vir. 1g Com., a. 9, ad 11, Cf. Ta I Anal, proem, n. 6, 


ie 7 Anal., tect. 15, n. 4: fect. 2,0. 5, 
16 De dempnstratione, ed. Marietti, p. 221, n, 628; In I Anal, lect. 44, n. 2. 
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quod quid «st, which is that of substance, or will be tn one of the nine 
genera of predicamental accidents; in more perfect demonstrations. st will 
exptess a strict property (propria passio) of the subject." 

The middle term itself contains the entire force of the demonsirative 
argument, and can undergo considerable variation.t§ In itself, howeses, it 
must be necessary and universal, and cannot be infinite ia the sess that 
there must be a finite number of middle terms between any subject and 
predicate.’” Related to the extremes, it must be of the sainge genus but 
ptior and more known, may be convertible with them or not, and may be 
univecally or analogously common with them.“" tt must also be propor: 
tioned to them, in the sense that it must be something which happens 
regularly and always if they do, or something which bappens only fre- 
quently if they themselves are of frequent occurrence *! But in any cvesit. 
the cannection between them must be always and universally true, amt care 
must be taken in ordeting the terms to remove the possibility of «tefoe 
either through temporal sequence or through the failure of a cause which 
is prior in the arcder of generation2* 

The diversity af middle terms allowable in a demonstrative syllogism 
is best approached by considering the types of questions that can be askec 
in a scientific inquiry. With respect to any subject of scientific knowledge 
basically only four questions are possible: 1) whether there is such a thing 
€s7 est); 2) that it is such and so (guia); 3) what it is (quid est); and 4) 
why it is such and so (propter quid).2* The first two teaily ask if there is 
a middle term, while the fast two ask what that middie term is, stnce they 
presuppose affirmative responses to the others.4 

A demonstrative answer to the first question can only be given in 
terms of an effect that is more known to us, and which leads to a knowl- 
edge of the unknown subject, which in turn is the cause of the effect. 
Thus, it involves a middie term which is actually an effect in the order of 


1T In } Anal., lect. 33, 0. G; lect, 2, 9. 2. 


WP, 54, 2, ad 2; In HE Seat, d. 23, q. 2, a. 4, ad 4. Cf. also: De Ver, q. 
14, a. 2, ad 9; O. DL de Caritate, a. 13, ad 6; HAE, A. 
Win ft Anal., lect, 43, mn. 14; lect. 16, 9. 7; lect. 35, no. 10 


2° Oportet tale medium esse quod sit peius et notius: et hoc est vel genus vel 
definitio, quae nan est sine genere. —- [4id., lect. 26, 9. 8, lect 36, 1. 6; fect. 22, 
m. kis fa HT Anal, Sect. 19. 0, 3 


2172 TH Anal, lect, t2, 0. 4 
22327 2 Anaf., lect. 16, a. 8. 
23 fn II Anal,, Sect. 1, a. 2. It should be noted that the expression “guia” is 


sometimes rendered in the tradition as “an sit fafts.” Ch In Ui Amal,, lect. 2, nn. 
3, 6 and 7, 


24 fhid., lect. 1. en. 6. 
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being, although it functions as a caust to us 10 the order of knowing." 

The second question presupposcs the cxistesiee af a subject and on- 
quires whether it is of such and such a kind. Jn die case Of things nut oh- 
vious to the senses, a demonsirative answer to this can he given either ia 
terms of an effect, ar in terms of a remiote cauoy---Criher in its own ur in a 
subalternating genus—whith iy sufficient to establish the fact without st- 
self giving the reason why the fart iy as at fs. dr the middle term fs in 
effect, it may be convertible with the Giuse er aor: in the former casc, the 
demonstration may be converted from qaéz ta preprer quad Marcly by inter- 
changing the predicate and the middle term.“ 

The third question leads tu methodological caniplicauons. If inquires 
for the gad grid cst of & subject. a thing which in itscdf can neither be 
demonstrated, nar shown by a dedaaition.27 fr is possthic, however, to take 
the guod guid est from a denienstration that demunsteates propier quid, 
but this 1s only true in the case of things that have a ciuse, and where ane 
of the four causes can be demonstrated through a prior cause “> The possi- 
bility arises from the fact that, in things having four causes, One Cruse 35 
in a certain way the cause of another; the aricr of demonstration is then 
from final cause, to efficient, ta formal, to material. the rafia of cach being 
taken from the one that precedes it.” With regard to the causes which are 
the same as the essence of the subject, i.c.. the intrinsic causes —-formal and 
material, this presents no special problem. With cxtrinsic causes, however, 
there can be a difficulty, as in the case of an cfficicnt cause which can be 
impeded in its operation," Such contingency can be circumvented method- 
ologically by demonstrating ex suppositione fines, .c., by supposing that 
the end or final cause is to be attained, and then showing what is neces- 
sarily entailed on the part of the agent and the other causes, #f the end is 
to be attained.*! In this way it is possible to arrange successive middle 
terms consisting of the final cause, the efficient cause and the formal cause 
of the subject, finally concluding to the matcriz] cause in the predicate. 


28 In f Anal., lect. 4, 0. 16. Cf. also f, 2. 2, ¢.. ad 2 and ad 3; f, 1, 3, ad 1; 
Ie Boeth. de Tren, q. 6 a. 4. ad 2: dn UH Anal., lect. & no}. 

“Oia F Anal, lect. 23, nn. 3-7. 

Si fg i Anal., lect. Gn. 10, 

28 thid.. lect. 7, a. 9; lect. & nm. ET. 

“9"'Manifestum est enim in rcbus habeatibus quatuo; causas, quod una causa 
€st quodammodo causa alterius.”—fa ff Anal., tect, & n. 3; CE. fa I Anal. lect. 16, 
n. 5. 

30 fn 7 Anail., lect. 7, a. 2. Cf. tn EF Phys, lect. 15, n. 2. 

31 “Ex suppositione autem finis sequitur quod sit id quod est ad finem, ut 
Pprobatur in If Physicorum.'’~—Ja H Anul., lect. 7, 0. 2. Cf. also n. 3; In Hf Phys. 
lect. 15, nn. 2, 3 and 6, % 
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From these elements, the guod guid est of the subject can be constructed, 
and this will be found to be the definition, differing only modally from a 
propter guid demonstration.*? 

The fourth question presupposes knowledge of the fact. and it 
searches for the reasoned fact, or why the fact is as it is, It terminates in 
the most perfect type af demonstration, in which the mtddle term ex- 
presses the guid oc definition of the subject, and explains why ar fra pier 
guid a particular property, stated in the predicate, inheres in the subject.** 

Collecting then the various middle terms which are possible in an- 
swering the four types of scientific questions, we find that the muddle term 
can be either an cffect ar a cause. If it is an effect, it will be either con- 
vectible or aon-convertible with cither extreme. If it ig a cause, it anay be 
any one of the four causes, and will be either proper or remote. If it ts 
remote, it may be remote in the same genus as the subject, or in a subalter- 
nating genus. Hf it is proper, it may be such that it always operates abso- 
lutely and indefectibly, or that its operation can in fact be actually im- 
peded; but, in the latter case, the operation must be necessary at least 
when considered ex suppositione finis. 


3. THE COMPARISON OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


The foregoing possibilities obviously make for a wide variety of 
demonstrations, some of which are more perfect than others in their ability 
to generate scientific knowledge. We shall mention here only two hier- 
archical arrangements of the resulting typcs, one based on their general 
order of preference, and the second based on the certitudes which they 
engender in the various sciences. 


In general, a demonstration whose middle term is a cause, known as 
a demonstration @ priori, is better (potior) than one whose middle term is 
an effect, known as a demonsteation a posterzori34 Among a prior? demon- 
strations, those which answer the fourth type of scientific question and 
whose middle term is a guid, and known as demonstrations propter quid, 
are better than those which answer the second type of question, which are 
known as demonstrations guia.* And among propter quid demonstrations, 
those which have a universal subject, known as universal demonstrations, 
are preferable to those which have a particular subject, kaown as particular 
demonstrations. Similacly, in general those which have an affirmative 


3239 UI Anatl., ject. 9, a. 2; ia fF Anmal., lect. 16, 1. 5. 

33 in I Anal., tect. 10, n. 8. Cf, also lect. 2. n, 2; fect. 13, m. 3; lect. a. 23, 
34 De demonsiratione, ed. Marietti, p. 221, 0. 627. 

35 Jéra., pp. 221-222, an. 627-643. 
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predicate are better than the corresponding types which have a negative 
predicate. And finally, a demonstration which manifests its conclusion 
directly, known as a demonstration gensini, is better thin one which 
manifests it indirectly, known as a demonstration dacesdis sid gnaprassibeie ™ 

As to the sciences which are the effect of demonstrations, one can be 
said to be more certain than tecther in three ways. First, a science which 
has knowledge that is both gaia and proprer greed is prior and more cerrain 
(prior ef certior) than one which has knowledge only gaia Secondly, a 
science which does not deal with sensible matter as its subsect ty mwre ver- 
tain than one which does deal with such matrer: thus the setesiide medite 
which apply mathematical principles to sensibly matter. are fess certain 
than the purely mathermatical scicnaves, which abstract completely from 
sensible matter. And fasily, a sclence which has fewer factors ta tuke into 
account, a science ex pancroribas. is more certain thaa one which takes 
account of many factors, a science ex wdditione; Unus--and the example ts 
important—arithmetic is more certain than geometry.?* 

With regard to these hierarchical arrangements, one point is espe- 
cially worthy of emphasis. A// demonstrations and aff sciences, if they are 
properly so-calfed and fulfill the conditions afready enumerated, result in 
a perfect type of knowing that is completely certain: “quod non porsit 
aliter se habere.”’ The fact that some demonstrations are said to be sare 
perfect than others, or some sciences mare certain, should aot therefore be 
interpreted to mean that the infertor sciences lack complete certitude. 
Rather, as Cajetan has stressed, demonstration is merely an instrument of 
our intellect by which we proceed from premises which are more certain 
quoad nos to conclusions which are certain gxead se." The certitude guvad 
nos permits of varying degrces depending on the simplicity of the matter 
which we are considering, but the certitude gvvaé xe of the conclusion 


28 fg 2 Ant, Meet. $7, n. 2; CE. tects. 97-40. 

37 This is obviously not the “seremtie media’ invoked by Molina to explain 
God's knowledge of faturudsltu. For the Aristotelian -Thomistic use of the term, see 
fn ft Anal, lect. dt. a. 3, da Phys. lect. 3, a. 8; fa Boeth, de Trin, q. 9, a. 3, 
ad 6. 

381g 7 Anal, lect. 41, nn. 2-4. The importance of the Jatter example derives 
from the fact that the highest cerutude ts aticrbuted by St. Thomas ta the mathe- 
matical sciences (“ommimods ceritiudo''~—-Ia I Erbic., tect. 3, 2. 36), and yet here 
he countenances a diversity even within muthematical certibudes. 

49 Esse minus certa vel minus firma non est idem ac esse ant-cetta vel infitma. 
Sunt ses toro corlo diferentes. Ex hoc, quod homo est minus intelligens quam 
angelus vel Deus, non licet concludere: ergo homo non est intelligens. . . “5. M. 
Ramirez, “De certitudine spei christianae,” CT 47 (1938) p. 364. 

4° Thomas de Vio Cajetanus, Commensasta in Posteriara Analytica Axtstotelts, 
Libec 1, cap. 3. ed. Babin et Baumgaertner, pp. 49-63. 
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manifests a uniform type of necessity. Thus ihere need be no enigma in 
volved in such comparisons of demonstrations, so long as the subjccttve 
and objective orders are properly distinguished. 

Another consideration that may throw light on the Thomisti, ile 
pretation of “more perfect’ and “more certain’ is the tolliwing. Aff 
demonstrations are perfect in the scnse that they put the mind at resi with 
regard to a particular question being asked, but some are prferbk 
others in the sense that they not only answer the particular qaesiion, but 
put the mind at rest even with respect to asking frrtber questions. Sumit 
ly, all sciences are certain in the sense that they yicld certain answers wr Ue 
questions they legitimately ask about their subject maticrs, but sana te 
more certain than others in the sense that they attain their certitude rece 
universally and are certain about mere things. 

By way of example, a demonstration gaia which establishes tn aie ss 
through a non-convertible effect, such as the demonstration of the oxtst- 
ence of God, is absolutely certain and Ieaves no room for doubt about the 
an ti; yet it leaves other questions unanswered, such as the guumeds sit, 
the guid sit, and the propier quid. A universal affirmative and direct dem- 
onstration propter quid, on the other hand, while likewise establishing its 
conclusion with absolute certitude, implicitly answers at onc and the same 
time the av si, the quia, the guid and the propter quid, and thus yields the 
most pseferable (potissima) kind of demonstrative knowledge possible. 
Likewise a science which knows the causes as well as the effects, and 
among the causes knows those which are more formal and confer a greater 
unity to its knowledge, is more certain than a science limited only to gaa 
demonstrations about spccial aspects of a given matter.4! The latter attains 
complete certitude about what it does demonstrate, nonetheless; the for- 
mer is wore certain only in the sense that it adds to certitude of the fact, 
another certitude as to why that fact is as it is, which makes it in a sense 
doubly certain of its conclusion. 


Thus the various perfections associated with demonstrations and the 
various certitudes attributed to the speculative sciences in no way affect the 
intrinsic value of the conclusions reached. One demonstration is more per- 
fect than another in the sense that it ether is a more perfect instrument for 
cur intellects, or demonstrates more in the concSusion that it proves, just 
as one science is more cettain than another in the sense that it makes ws 
either more certain, or certain about more things. This conclusion has im- 
portant ramifications for resolving difficulties about the differcnce between 
physical and metaphysical demonstration, as we are now about to see. 


40 Ch. In ft Amul, lect. 41, n. 5. 
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B. THE MANNER OF DEMONSTRATING IN THE 
SPECULATIVE SCIENCES 

From the foregoing it should be apparcat thar the qualith ations 
“physical” and “metaphysical” as apphed to demonstration arc not per se 
differences of demonstration as such, The per ve Varictics of demonstration 
follow directly from the nature of dcmenstraton, as we have already 
shown; these, together with the common properbes of demonstration, 
which can be verified in any sctcnve whatsoever, arc themselves demon: 
strated in the rational scienu of fuged demonurtdina dens, The ques- 
tion of physical ex. metaphysical demonstration ts really 4 question about 
the use of demonstration in physics and metaphysis, and pertains to 
lagica demanstrativa atens, which itself is identified with the methodology 
of the various real sciences. Preparatory to explaining thts distinctian in 
tecms of the details of dat use, we give here a few pecliminaries about 
the specification of the speculative scicnies, restricting Gur remarks to the 
human sciences, since we reserve the treatment of thealopical or divine 
science for a following section. 


1. OBJECT AND SUBJECT AS RELATED TO SCIENCE 

St. Thomas and the older Thomistic commentators, when speaking 
of sciences and their specification, tend to favor the logical terminology of 
Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics. and thas distinguish sciences on the 
basis of their subjects, rather than on the basis of their abjects, as is now 
the more common practice in scholastic manuals. The connection between 
the two ways of proceeding wilS be defincated here in summary fashion 
in order to supply a technical background for the understanding of Thom- 
istic texts, as well as to climinate confusions that might arise from differ- 
ences in terminological usage. 

Science itself is a type of knowledge, a “cognitio ref per propriam 
causam’ 48 it is located in the category of intellectual knowledge, as op- 
posed to sense knowledge, and within this category it is characterized as 
mediate intellectual knowledge, as opposed to the immediate knowledge 
of concepts and first principles, insofar as it is acquired through the prior 
knowledge of principles or causes. As a type of intellectual knowledge it 
can be further considered as the act itself by which knowledge is acquired, 
or as the habit of mind resulting from one or more such acis.44# And apart 
from the act and the habit, the body of knowledge which is known by one 
possessing the habit—the body of truths and conclusions attained—is aso 


4239 1 Meta., lect. 4, 0. $77. 
43.6. Gent, I, 94, 
44 fbid., Il, 60. 
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said to constitute the science.4? It should be noted, perhaps, that the latter 
way of speaking about science is based on a more logical view, since it 
envisages science as an ensemble of rational entities in the mind of the ore 
knowing, whercas the designations of science as an act or a habit is bascu 
on a more psychological view, since it explains how scicnce is generared 
as a rcal entity in the mind, without direct emphasis on the ening suthunes 
assoctated with the act or the habit. 

When a psychological analysis of any act of Knowing is made, thy act 
itself is said to be specified by its object, because this is what confronts the 
mind, or is “thrown against’ (== eb-jeciam) the mind when something 
is actually known, In this object, St. Thomas makes the distinction betwee: 
what is formal and what is material: the former is the aspect under which 
the object is related to the knowing faculty, while the latter is thar which 
underlies this aspect.46 In the classical example of the faculty of sight, the 
formal object is thus said to be color or the colored, while the material 
object is said to be the body in which the color is scen, And the format 
object is further distinguished into two aspects: that which is attained by 
the knowing faculty, or the objeciam formale quod, and that by which tt 
is attained, or the objectum formate quo.** Again in the example of sight, 
the formal object gaod is said to be color, as that which is seen as such, 
while the forma! object guo is said ta be light, as that by which color is 
made visible, and therefore able to be attained by the sense of sight. 
Applying this terminology to the act of knowing which is characteris- 
tic of science, the object of a science will be seen to be that at which the 
act of scientific kaowing tecminates, which, in turn, as we have already 
seen, is the result of the demonstration which is proper to the science. 

This terminating object will ultimately be some singular thing which exists 
in extcamental reality, but since the knowing act itself is a judgment, even 
though a mediate one, the knowledge attained will be expressed by the 
| mind as a complex entity composed of subject and predicate.” The fatter 
| complex entity is the matter which is known, and can be spoken of as the 
| material object of the science; the formal aspect under which it is knowa 
is the middle teem of the demonstration which produces the assent to the 
conclusion.2° This farmal aspect of the science, also known as the ratio 
formalist, corresponds to a ratio scibilis in the extramental object itself, but 


#5 tbid., 1, 48; 3, $6. 

46.0, D. de Carttate, q. un, a. 4. 

#7 Caprealus, Defeasiones, Prot. Sent., gq. 4, a. 2, 3" conct. 
48 Cf, De Ver., q. 14, a. 8, ad 4. 

49 Capreolus, Prot. Sent., q. 4, a. 1, 1" concl. 

59 0. D. de Caritate, g. un., a. 13, ad 6G; i-UL, 1, 1. 
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it indicates more precisely the aspect under which the object of the science 
is viewed insofar as it is an object of the knowing act."! The forinal object 
quod of the science is thun that which is attained by this knowing act. 
while the formal object gvo is the particular intellectual light by which it 
is attained, after the analogy of visual knowledge already mentioned, 

Because of the complexity of this terminology, i¢ will be well to 
illustrate its use in a coaccete case by means of an example, Thus, i the 
science of natural philosophy, the object of any scientific act of knowing. 
which is an act of demonstrating, is the conclusion demonstrated: the con- 
clusion itself, however, is merely the suatcrial object of the science, and 
tefers further to another material object: the extramental natural being 
which is endowed with the attribute predicated in the conclusion. The 
ratio scrbilis of the latter extramental entity, in natural philosophy, cunsists 
in the fact that it is ens mobile, or changeable being. The rafio furniatiy of 
the scientific act of knowing, on the other hand, is the middle ternt of the 
demonstration, which will be a middle taken froin sensible matter and 7 
change; through this ratio formalis, the tormal object gaod attained is 
knowledge of es mobile precisely as it is wobile, while the formal object : 
quo through which it is attained is the abstractive fight of the intcllect, by , 
which it leaves aside individual matter and considers only sensible matter 
and motion, atherwise known as that of the first degree of abstraction.©# 

The expression, “object of a science,” is thus proper whenever one is 
talking about the knowledge act involved in scientific knowing, and con- : 
sequently, about the intellectual habit which is produced by one or more y 
such acts. When, by way of contrast, attention is focussed on the know!l- z 
edge which is the result of such acts, oc what is known in the science which " 
results when such objects arc attained, then it is more proper to speak of 
the “subject’’ of the science. This view, as we have already observed, is 
more logical than psychological: it considers the object confronting the 
mind as the sxbject of various operations in the order of demonstration, 
Thus the expression, “subject of a science,’ tneans that about which the 
scientist seeks to learn, or that to which predicates are applied in the sci- 
ence through mediate judgments, or that about which there is demonstra- 
tion which is proper ta the science.” 

St. Thomas himself compares the subject of a science to the object of 
a habit: “ste se Aabet subiectune ad scientian, sicut objectum ad potentian: 
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51 Capreolus, Prol. Sent., q. 4, a. t, 3" concl. 

52 Cf. Capreolus, Prol. Sent., q. 4, aa, 1-2, passinr. Also: In 1 Pays. lect. 1, 
on. 2-3; Im Boeth. de Trin., g. 5, a. 1. 

33 Capreolus, Prot. Sent., g. 4, 2. 1, 4* concl. 
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vel babitum,”=4 And, in another text, he explains this relationship more 
fully as follows: 


The subject has at least three comparisons to a science, The first 
is that whatever is in the science must be contained under the 
subject. , . . The second comparison is that knowledge of the 
subject is principally intended in the science. . . . The third 
comparison is that through the subject the science is distin- 
guished from all others... .55 


The first aspect here mentioned is that under which the subject is some- 
times called the genus subiectem: as such, it is simply the genus of things 
which the scientist comes to know in a more and more perfect manner 
through the development of the science.*8 The second comparison points 
out the fact that within this genus, there will be one subject which will be 
principally studied jn the science. This is sometimes called the subsectum 
atfributionis, insofar as it refers to the subject to which a] else that is 
studied will be ultimately referred. In natural philosophy, for example, 
this will be the natural composite, or corpys mobile, which is the first and 
proper subject of change; many other subjects will be studied, such as the 
finite and the infinite, change itself, time, place, etc., but all will ultimately 
be referred to the primary natural entity which is principal within the 
genus, and to the knowledge of which all else is ordained.37 And finally, 
the third comparison of St. Thomas has reference to the subject as consti- 
tuting a genus scibile: it is nothing more than the subject, or genus sub- 
jectum, considered under the ratio fornialis characteristic of demonstration 
in the science.5* It is this which specifies the science, in a way similar to 
that in which the formal object, and its corresponding ratio seibilis, specify 
the act and the habit of knowing by which the science is produced,®® It is 
this latter aspect of the subject which will now concern us, as we proceed 
to the discussion of the specification of the sciences, 


S47, 1, 7. 

55 ty f Sent., peol. q. t, a. 4. 

56 For other references to the genus subiectum, see: in Boeth. de Trin., 4. 5, 
a. 4; In V Meta, lect. 22, nm. 1123-1124; in 2 Anal, lect. 15, an. 3-6; lect. 17, 
n. 3; lect. 1B, nn. 6, 9; lect. 41, . 7; fect. 42,9. 1. Cf. also: Proem. rm Metu., ed, 
Marietti, p. i 

57 Cf. Capreolus, Prot. Sent. g. 3, a. 1, 2" concl.; q. 4, a. 2, ad arg. contra 
gam et 6am conci. Also St. Thomas: 77 ? Sent., prol. q. 1, a. 4, ad 4. Ramisez has 
a brief mention of sxbrectum inbaesionis, subiecturs praedicationis and subiectum 
atiribulionis in his: De hominis beatitudine, ¥, 45; cd. also p. 43. 

58 Cf. In If Anal., lect. 41, nn. 12-13, 

58 In 17 Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, gla. 1. 
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Because of the logical orientation of this study, we shall henceforth 
speak more of the subjects of sciences than of their objects, and unless 
otherwise qualified, the genus sxbiectum, or subject considered in a gen- 
eral way, will be what is meant when the term “subject” is used." 


2. THE DISTINCTION OF THE SCIENCES 

The subject of a human science, then, according to the Thomistic 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics, syust fulfill two conditions: it must 
be something which has prior principles, known as the principles of the 
subject; and it must have parts and passions which belong to it per se, Yet 
the distinction of the sciences, as we have already intimated, does not arise 
precisely from a diversity of subjects, but rather from a diversity of prin. 
ciples or of formal considerations which can be found in a subject. Thus, 
for the unity of a science, it is necessary to have one genus subiectuna 
which is viewed under one formal light or way of considering, whereas 
for the distinction of sciences, it suffices to have a diversity of principles.9t 

All human sciences have their origin in sense knowledge, and all 
therefore commence with the same material objects. The differentiation of 
the sciences comes about from the different ways of demonstrating proper- 
ties of these objects, and this in turn is traceable to the different middle 
terms or definitions which are employed.* Natural philosophy, in line 
with what we have already indicated, takes as its subject those things 
whose being depends on sensible matter and which cannot be defined 
without sensible matter. Thus it is said to be concerned with changeable 
being, since change is associated with sensible matter, and its formal con- 
sideration is of changeable being precisely as changeable, which ts its genus 
scibile. Mathematics, on the other hand, takes as its subject thase things 
whose being depends on sensible matter, but which can be defined without 
ensible matter. It is said to be concerned with quantihed being, since 
quantity can be understood without the qualities which are associated with 
sensible matter, and its formal consideration is that of being precisely as 


quantified, in turn its genus scibile ®8 


6) We make this observation in order ty clarify the formal aspect of our usage. 
Tn many contexts, the terms “subject” and ‘object’ cum be used interchangeably, 
Cf. Caprenlus: “Werumtamen qhandogue unum ponitur pro alie, quia ettum suh- 
jectumn est obiectum scientiac ultimatum, scilicet ad quod termminatur actus stu- 
denti. .. .” Prot. Sent. q. a. 1, 2% conct. 

61 Jy f Amat, lect. 41, 0. 10, 

62 Cf, 2.31, 54, 2, ad 2. 

83 In f Phys., lect. 1. nn. 2-3, Cf. also ln Boeth. de Trin, g. 9, a. 1, In € Anat, 
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This would seem to exhaust the possibilities of sciences arising from 
sensible matter. Yet there can be a third science also. In the elaboration of 
natutal philosophy it is demonstrated that, apatt from entities involving 
sensible matters, there exist other cntitics which are incorporeal, and which 
are known as separated substances insofar as they are separated from 
sensible matter completely,“+ Given this knowledge, it is possible to take 
another genus subiectum, this time of things whose being and definition 
are both independent of sensible matter,“ This is the subject of meta- 
physics, which ts called such because we come to its knowledge through 
physics. It is concerned with the common notion of being, prescinding 
from differences found in materctal and immaterial beings, and ils formal 
consideration is that of being precisely as being, which ts its gener wcibele OS 
But it is impossible, on the other hand, for a human science to take scpa- 
rated substance as its genus subsectuon, because m this case neither af the 
requirements for a subject are fulfilled: separated substance has no prior 
principles which are known to us, nor does it have parts, being appre- 
hended by us as simple.*? 

These then are the three speculative scicnces—physics, mathematics, 
and metaphysics—each with its own subject and its own proper principles. 
There yet remains one more possibility, this arising not from another gevss 
subiectum apart from the above, but from a diversity of proper principles. 
Thus mathematical physics can be a scientia media between physics and 
mathematics, insofar as it takes sensible matter as its subject, but considers 
it under the light of mathcmatical principles, and thereby attains a genius 
scibile intermediate between that of physics and mathematics. This situa- 
tion gives rise to 2 subalternation of speculative sciences, where mathe- 
matical physics is subalternated to mathematics, and physics is subalter- 
nated to mathematical physics, In such subalternation, it is noteworthy that 
the subalternating science demonstrates propier quid the principles which 


64 Natural philosophy demonstrates the existence of a first unmoved Mover, 
and the immortality of the human soul, which becomes a separated substance at 
the death of the composite; it does not, however, demonstrate the existence of 
angels. Cf. im VHT Pays., lect. 2; te di? de Aninia, lect. 10. For the utility of the 
treatment of the soul to the study of metaphysics, sce In 1 de Animia, lect. 3, 1. 7, 

85 In VI Meta, Sect, 1, n. 1170, 

$€“Dicitur metaphysica, id est trans physicam, quia post physicam discenda 
Occurrit nobis, quibus ex sensibilibus aportet in insensibilia devenire.''—Iw BoesA. 
de Trin, g. $, a. 1, ef, also a, 4; g. 6, a. 1, sol. 3; Proem. in Meta., ed, Marietti, 
p. 2. For a clear statement of Thomistic doctrine, see W. H, Kane, “The Subject 
of Metaphysics," Thom. 18 {1955}, 503-521. 

87 Jn I Anal, lect. 41, 2. 6. But note that separated substance is studied in 
metaphysics as the principle of its subject; cf. Proem. in Meta.; Iw Boeth. de Trin., 
q. 6, a. 4. 
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the subalternated sctence applies, i turn, in arder to get guia knowledge 
of its subject." 


3. PROCEDURES OF THE VARIOUS SCIENCES 

Simplest of all the pure sciences from a methodological puint of view, 
and disposable in a few words on that account, is the science of mathe- 
matics. This has for its subject an accidental being, quantity, whose {¢r- 
minations are apprehended directly in sense knowledge, and which are 
likewise imaginable. For this reason, the qaiddittes of numbers and figures, 
the proper subjects respectively of arithmetic and geometry, are quickly 
grasped, and their propertics can be demonstrated with great ngor and 
simplicity of proof. Arithanctic, which abstracts from both time and place, 
is even simpler than geometry, which abstracts only from time and con- 
siders objects in place, and thos is more certain than yeametry and more 
easily learned, even by the very young.*? 

Physics, or natural philosophy, does not permit of such bricf treat- 
ment. Like all sciences, it must treat of the principles, causes and elements 
of its proper subject, which we have already indicated to be changeable 
being. These are not given at the outset, and thus they must be reasoned to 
@ posterior; trom an effect which is more known to us, viz., motion or 
change. This does not mean, however, that the physicist always demon- 
strates a posteriori; when he has established his principles and determined 
the appropriate causes of various changes, he can demonstrate w priory and 
even propter guid. Thas when he has ascertained the formal cause of mo- 
tion itself, he can demonstrate its material causc or proper subject, as when 
he shows propter guid that motion is in the moved, and not in the mover 
as such.7° Likewise, from appropriate definitions he can ascertain the 
proper subjects of the various species of motion, and of time and place. 
But since in the world of nature we come to know effects more readily than 
their causes, he frequently employs « posterior demonstration to uncover 
hidden causes, which then serve for the mare perfect elaboration of his 


science,71 
A more striking characteristic is that the natural philosopher normally 


S8In 2 Anal., lect. 25, n. 2 sqq.: fect. ft, mn. 3. 
: 2: ch fab Anal., lect. 41, n. 4, 


9 Ie Beeth. de Trin. g. 6, a. 1, sol. 2% 


Je TI Phys., lect. 4, a. te 

Din H de Anima, lect. 3, n. 245. We have treated the subject of demonstra- 
tive methodology in natural philosophy at Breater Sength in an article entitled: 
“Some Demonstrations in the Science of Nature,” Tée Thomist Reader, 1 (1957), 
pp. 90-118; the reader will find there miuny examples, and complete references. 
Cf. M. A. Glutz, © P., The Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosopsy, 


River Forest, Hl:nais: 1956, 
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proceeds in his reasoning from one thing to another that is really distinct 
from it.72 Sometimes the second thing is completely extrinsic to the Arst, 
as when he reasons from the moved to the mover, in demonstrating profi 
fer guid that whatever is moved is moved by another.7™ This need not al- 
ways be the case, however, for he frequently reasons from one thing to 
another which is within the same composite, but is really distinct from the 
first. For instance, he thus reasons from substantial form to prime nsatter, 
and from motion to its proper subject, the thing moved, both of which are 
really distinct from each other, but found within the same composite. And 
even in this case, he is not always limited to this type of process: he can 
treat of things that are only cationally distinct, as for instance, when he 
reasons from mation to action of to passion, both of which, while really 
distinct from each other, are distinguished from motion by a mere distinc- 
tion of reason.™4 

Hut the most distinctive trait of the natural philosopher's procedure, 
and the one which serves to distinguish it most clearly from that of the 
mathematician and the metaphysician, is that i¢ is concerned with watural 
things, all of which act for an end determined by nature, and that it there- 
fore demonstrates most properly through the final cause. St. Thomas, com- 
menting on the role of the material and the final cause in natural philoso- 
phy, thus observes: 


The philosopher of nature should give each cause, namely the 
material and the final, but more the final because the end is 
the cause of the matter but the opposite is not true. It is not true 
that the end is such because the matter is such, rather the matter 
is such because the end fs such, as was said.75 


Going on to explain how the necessity which is found in the generation of 
natural things is to be accommodated to the necessity of a demonstrative 
syllogism in natural philosophy, and even to the definition which can be 
taken from such a demonstration, he says: 


Tt is clear that the principle of demonstration in the demon- 
strative sciences is the definition; likewise the end which is the 
principle and reason of necessity in those things which come ta 
be according to natute is a principle taken from the reason and 


72 In Boeih. de Trin, q. G, a. 1, sol, 1, ad 3. 

3 In Wil Phys. lect. 1, n. 6. 

T4In El PAys., Ject. 5, m. 10. 

75 In H Phys., lect. 15, 0. 5. (trans. R. A. Kocourek, p. 159) 
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the definition because the end of generation is the form of the ; 
species which the definition signifies. . . . 


Therefore because in those things which come to be for an end 
the end is like the principle in the demonstrative sciences and 
those things which are for the end are like the conclusion, so also 
we find in the definition of natural things that which is neccessary 
because of the end. . . . Therefore just as the definition which 
brings together in itself the principle and conclusion of demon- 
stration is the whole demonstration, so also the definition briag- 
ing together the cnd, the form and the matter comprehends the 
whole process of natural peneration.** 


The characteristic procedure of the natural philosopher is to observe 
the operations of nature to see what cnds are attained regularly and for 
the mast part, and then using these ends as final causes, to reason to the 
efficient, formal and material causes which are necessarily entailed in their 
realization. In so doing, he must be wary of the efficient cause, which can 
be impeded in the operations of nature, and therefore he can never reason 
from an efficient cause to an effect produced, although he can always rea- 
son from the effect back to the efficient cause.77 Precisely because of this 
limitation inherent in his subject matter, he most frequently uses the 
methodological device of demonstrating ex s#ppesitione finis, which we 
have already mentioned. 

The metaphysician’s procedure differs quite markedly from that of 
the natural philosophcr. Actually he docs not demonstrate as much as the 
physicist, but gives himself over to the sapiential functions appropriate to 
his science, explicating and defending the concepts with which he deals 
as well as the principles on which the lower sciences ace based. But he 
does demonstrate nevertheless. At the very beginning of his science, for 
instance, he must do in an eminent way what the natural philosopher has 
already done in preliminary fashion, namely, elaborate the @ posteriori 
demonstrations which enable him to define his subject and separate it 
from the confused notion of being which ts the first concept known to 
reason, He must also demonstrate « posterior/, from effects in sensible 
matter, in order to establish the principles of his subject, and to delineate 
all that is involved in the notion of separated substance. In these demon- 
strations, it should be noted, he proceeds from one thing to another that 


16 Jéid., an. G (tranms., pp. 160-161). 
17 We refer here to effects that are not sima? with their cause. Cf, In Hf Aaal., 


fect, 10, nn, 3, 7 and 9. 
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is really distinct and substantially separated from it, as for example when 
he demonstrates from effects in matter the existence of separated sub- 
stance.*8 

The more distinctive feature of the metaphysician’s procedure, how- 
ever, comes when he demonstrates the attributes of his proper subject and 
of its first principle. Here, because of the very eminence of these entities, 
he proceeds in his demonstrations from one concept to another canc pt 
which is only rationally distinct from it. Thus, when he deduces the 
transcendentals from the notion of being, or when he is explicuting the 
properties of anum and mulium, he is discoursing about one reality in 
terms of concepts differing only by a distinction of reason. And when he 
discourses about the attributes of God, the First Principle af his scicace, 
even though he uses concepts which correspond to things which are really 
distinct in the cteated order, he knows that this is only because of the 
weakness of his intellect, and that actually al] the divine attributes differ 
from the divine essence by a mere distinction of reason. Thus, cven when 
he here demonstrates 2 priori and propter guid, he is not using a cause in 
the formal and proper sense of the term, there being no causality in the 
Uncaused, but is employing a middie term that has, for us, the virtuality 
of a cause, insofar as it gives us a proper reason which we can understand.7® 


4. PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL DEMONSTRATION 

From this brief description of the use of demonstration in physics 
and metaphysics, it will be apparent that it is no simple matter ta charac- 
terize the sense in which physical demonstration is opposed to metaphysical 
demonstration. The most proper distinction between the two is probably 
that taken from the point of view of use in a peneral way: thus a physical 
demonstration is a demonstration in physics, while a metaphysical demon- 
stration is a demonstration in metaphysics. And, in view of the different 
subjects of these sciences, this can be made more precise by saying that 2 
physical demanstration is one concerning natural or changeable being as 
its subject, while a metaphysical demonstration is one concerning being in 
common (of its principle) as its subject.4° 

Any attempt to go farther in this precision in terms of a difference 
which is per se with respect to demonstration itself meets with difficulties. 


T ty Beeth de Trin, q. 6, a. 1, sol. 3, also aa. 2-4 and 2. 4 ad 2. 

79 Cajetan, Come. in Post. Anat., Liber b, cap. 2, ed. Babin et Baumgaertner, 
p. 36; John of St, Thomas. Curs. PAst., Logic, p. i, gq. 25, a. 1. 

80 St. Thames uses the expression “physical demonstration” in this sense: 
“Firmiter tenendam est mundum non semper fuisse, sicut fides catholica doacet. 
Nec hoc potest aliqua physica demoncrutione efhcaciter impugnaci."—De Pot., a, 
a, a. 17. 
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To say, for instance, that physical demonstration is a posteriori while meta- 
physical demonstration is @ prieri neglects the fact that many physical 
demonstrations are a priori and some metaphysical demanstrations ate « 
posterior’, Likewise, to hold that physical demonstration is gaia while 
metaphysical is propter quid neglects the fact that many physical demon- 
Strations are propler guid and some melaphysical are qui. Better than 
either of these is to maintain that physical demonstration discourses to 
predicates that are really distinct from the middWJe term, while meétaphysi- 
cal demonstration discourses to predicates that are only rationally distinct 
from the middle, This has the advantage that it is trae in must cases, al- 
though there are exceptions: some physical demonstrations reason to predi- 
cates only cationally distinct, while some metaphysical reasen to predicates 

really distinct, Best of all, perhaps, because based on a difference intrinste a 
in the subject matter, is to hofd that physical demonstration frequently ‘ 
discourses ex sappoitione finit, while metaphysical always discourses sh- 


solutely and never ex sappositione fixis, But note even here that net all ; 
physical demonstrations are ex suppotitione jini, some are absolute, as for 7 
example in the demonstration that every material being is corruptible.t 2 
Relevant to this problem, Boethius wrote in his De Trinéiafe the fol- " 
Towing cryptic evaluation of methodology in the speculative sciences: ‘ 
s 

We ought therefore to proceed according to the mode of reason : 


in natural science, according to the made of learning in mathe- 
matics, and according to the mode of intellect in divine science.“ : 


St. Thomas, in his commentary on this text, explains the sense in which it 
is true, and is careful to point out in each case that Boethius’ designation is 
said of a science ‘not because it is true of it alone, but because it is cspe- 
cially characteristic of it.”*? He does, however, in answer to an objection, 


make the following statement: 


The method of reason is maintained in all the sciences tn so far 
as they proceed from one concept to that which is other accord- 
ing to reason, but not in the sense that they go from one thing 
to another thing. That is proper to natural science, as has been 


said.*4 


al fy TH Amal., lect. 9, n. 12; cf, abso n. 4. 
82 Boethius’ Latin text is given in the Marietli edition of In Boeth. de Trin., 


p. 378. Cf. Maurer's translation, p. 46. 
84 Ig Boeth. de Trig., q. 6, a. 1 Ctrans. Maurer, p. 33). 


84 Hbid., sol. 1, ad 3 (p. 53). 
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Some theologians, primarily interested in the problem of the definability 
of thealugical conclusions, have understood this text to mean that physical 
demonstration exclusively discourses from one subject to another. This, 
pethaps, would not be so serious if they did not deduce a further conse- 
quence: since, in the order of nature there is a possibility of error in going 
from one subject to another, because nature is contingent and its Jaws are 
not inviolable, the certitude of a physical demonstration is only crrdi- 
tional or relative.2®> Thus they effectively climinate physical demonstratioa 
from strict theological science on the grounds that it does nat pencrate 
the type of absolute certitude they would like to have for definability.* 

This interpcetation of Thomistic doctrine, it should be observed, has 
more than academic interest here, for, as the same theologians insist, what 
is said of physical demonstration is no less true of demonstrations in mocal 
matters,8? Therefore, if conceded, it places moral theology in a very sub- 


85 Ey. F. Marin-Sola: “La certitude des sciences métaphysiques et mathé- 
matiques cst une certitude absolue, inconditionelle, objectivement infaillible. 
Essentieliement distincte est Ja certitude des sciences cu des conclusions physiques. 
Ici la certitude n'est pas absolue, mais canditianaelle ou relative, elle ne se fonde 
pas sur J'essence des choses, mais sur la régularité des lois qui régissent |'univers.” 
—-L'évolution homogine du dagme catholique, 2 ed., Fribourg: 1924, Vol. 1, 33-34. 

“Saint Thomas a condensé en quelques mots toute cette doctrine. A objection 
qu'il se fait 4 lui-méme qu’en toute vraie science il doit y avoie un raisonnement 
proprement dit vu passage d'une chase 2 une autre (de uno in aliud), if répond: 
‘In amaibus scientiis servatur quantum ad hoc modus ratiemis quod procedatur de 
ana in aliud secundum rationem, non autem quod procedatur de una te fn aitam: 
sed hoc est praprium natuvalis scientiae!’" (italics Marin-Sola’s) —féid., p. 38. 

88 “Nous allons essayer, dans cette section, de montrer que ce raisonnement 
physice-connexe n'est pas, en tonte rigueur, un caisonnement théologique, yu'tl n¢ 
tonclut pas en théologie; qu'il ne constitue pas un vircuel théalogique ou révélé; 
qu'il n'est pas ntcessairement connexe avec la majeure révélée dont on le déduit. Et 
si c¢ nest pas un virtuel révélé ou théologique, s'il a’est pas nécessairement coa- 
nexe avec Ja dépét de la révélation, if sera encore moins objet d'infaillibrliré, et, 
4 plus forte raison, ne saurait étre défini comme objet de foi divine.”’—Jbid., p. 
105. 

“Dieu peut suppléer par lui-méme tout: action ou tout effet des causes sec- 
ondes efficientes, comme il le fait dans tout micacle, donnant ainsi un dément a la 
soi-disant démoasiration physique, qui n'est jamais une démunstration rigoureuse, 
n’étant pas une démonstration par essence ou par le guad quid est de la cause ou 
de Feffec.’ (italics Marin-Sota's)—léid., p. 142. 

87 "Dans les sciences métaphysiques ct mathématiques, les mineures sont tou- 
jours des mineurcs essentielles ou conceptuelles, dont le prédicat est implicitement 
contenu dans essence ow l’analyse du sujet. . . . Par contre, dans les sctences 
physiques ou morales, les mineures ne sont pas essentielles, mais accidentelles: le 
prédicat ne se trouve jamais essenticllement inclus dans le sujet: il est toujaurs 
extérieur & essence du sujet.’ (Italics mine)—iéid. p. 35. 

“Dans les sciences métaphysiques ou mathématiques, le progrés cst homogénc, 
cest un progrts d’évolution analytique. Dans les sciences physiques on morales, be 
progrés est hétérogéne, Cest un progrés pac addition extrinséque.” (Italics mine}— 
Ibid. p. 36. 
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ordinate position indeed, severely restzicling as it does the certitude which 
accompanies the moralist's demonstrations. 

For the moment, because of the properly theological character of 
some of the problems involved, we shall nat attempt a complete refutation 
of this position, but shall merely insist upon two points. Fisst, it is not true 
that physical demonstration exclusively discourses from one subject to an- 
other. It is true that St. Thomas says that this ‘‘is proper to natural science,” 
but he adds, as these writers overlook, ‘as has been said,’’§* and in the 
body of the article clearly states: 


Consequently we say that natural science proceeds rationally, 
not because this is true of it alone, but because it ts especially 


characteristic of it.*9 


Secondly, even if it were true that physica) demonstration exclusively dis- 
courses from one subject to another, this in no way affects the certitude of 
its conclusion, provided it concludes properly. A demonstration which 
concludes to something "quod aliter potest se habere,’ os, in other words, 
does not give absolute certitude of its conclusian, is not really a demon- 
stration, Degrees of certitude in science and in demonstration, 2s we have 
already pointed out,®! in no way affect the intrinsic value of what is estab- 
lished in each. To maintain that they do is to deny that they are really 
science or demonstration. It is true that there is contingency in nature, but 
this does not make it impossible to have either physical demonstration 
which allows of no exception, or a strict science of nature. It requires only 
that the physicist know how he must proceed in attaining such demonstra- 
tion, and therefore in elaborating a proper science of his subject matter. 

That the foregoing interpretation neglects the importance of proper 
physical methodology, and thercfore misconstrues the certitude of physical 
demonstration, will become apparent fram an analysis of same examples 
cited in its support, to be given in the following section. 


“Aussi, disons-le en passant, saint Thomas et sen école exigent en Dieu un 
acte de volonté, un libre décret surajouré & son intelligence, pour étee en mesure de 
voir les futurs contingents, c'est-a-dire, tout ce qui n'est pas de lessence des chases, 
Par connaissance de simple intelligence et sans besoin d'aucun décret de sa volanté, 
Dieu voit avec une certitude absolug tout ce qui ¢st essentiel, toutes Jes conclusions 
métaphysiques ct muthématiques. S'il n’avait pas davtze science gue celle de 
simple intelligence, ii ne pourrait jwnze/s connaitre, d'une certitude edsalxe, une 
seule conctusion d'ordre physique ox moral. (Italics mine)—ibid., p. 37. 

88 Jéid., p. 38; text given in full in fa. $5, 

*8 Ing Boeth. de Trin, q. 6, a. 1, sol. 1 (teams, Maurer, p. $3). 

0 in I Anal. \ect. 4, an. 4 and 7, 

PICK, supra, p. 40. 
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Il. THEOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATION 

Our consideration of the technical details of the demonstrative process 
as used in sacred theology now takes us to the type of demonstration that 
is distinctively and properly theological, that naincly in which at least onc 
premise of the demonstrative syllogism ts formally revealed. Ia such a 
premise, the middle term is Ulumined by the light of faith, while in che 
other premise it is illumined by the light of reason; in this case, the Hlation 
can only be made under the light which ts distinctively that of sacred 
theology.** The resulting demonstration has its own special characteristics, 
which we are now about to elaborate. 


A. THE NATURE OF THEOLOGICAL REASONING 

The most perfect expression of such theological rcasoning is found 
in the theological syllogism, which we propose to analyze in detail both 
with cegard to its proximate matter: the premises and the conclusion: and 
with regard to its remote matter: the subject, predicate, and middle term.™ 
Preparatory to this, however, it will be worthwhile to consider two topics 
which are of impostance when discussing sacred theology as a scicnce, 
namely, the subject of theological science, and the subalternation which i; 
found in it, insofar as most of the peculiarities of theological demonstra 
tion can be explained in terms of these two concepts. 


1. THE SUBJECT OF THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
In investigating the principles of its subject, metaphysics comes to a 
knowledge of separated substance, and on this account is referred to as 
divine science or natural theology.®4 But despite the similarity of mame 
between natural theology and sacred theology, and the fact that both con- 
sider separated substance, the two do nat have the same subject, in the 
strict sense of the term. Separated substance itself, for instance, is not the 


#2 This is also true in syllogisms where both premises are of faith. See Joba of 
St. Thomas, Curr, Theol., ta t, 1, disp. 2, a. 7. 

"3 It may be inguired here why, if the theological syflogism is the most perfect 
expression of theological reasoning, St. Thomas himself does nat employ it ia the 
Summa. The reason lies mainly in the fact that he presupposed a considerable 
knuwledge of iogic among the students for whom he wrote, and therefore left the 
task of reducing arguments to strict logical form to them, while he supplied the 
essential principles. Thus, in commenting on the Pauline definition of faith, he re- 
marks: “Si quis recte consideret. omnia ex quibus fides potest definiri in praedicta 
descriptione tanguntur, licet verba non ordinentur sub forma definitionis; sicut 
etiam apud philosophos praetermissa syllogistica forma syllogismorum priecipia tan- 
guntur.”’—I!-{7, 4, 1, Also, in a similar context: “Quandoque enim ipsis philoso- 
phis sufhcit tangere principia syllogismorum et definitianum, quibus habitis, non 
est difficile in formas reducere secundum artis doctrinam."-~-De Ver., q. 14, a, 2, 

94 Proem, in Meta., ed. Marietti, p. 2. 
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subject of metaphysics, this being simply est cammanes nor is it possifuc, 
as we have already pointed out, to have a human suience which takes sepa- 
rated substance as its gewai wwhvectem, because there are no principles of 
such a subject that are fumanly knowasble. This impossibility dacs net 
arise, however, because separated substance in itself Jacks intelhgibiluy, 
but rather for just the opposite reasun: separated sribstance is so intelligible 
ia itself that the human intelfect ts incapable of comprehending it, Thus 
St. Thomas explains: 


Even though such first principles are most kanwable in’ them- 
selves, our intellect stands to them as the ere of an owd to the 
light of the sun, as the Merupiysics says; and so we can come to 
them by the light of natural reason only ui se fac ay we are led 
to them by their effects. And this is the way the philgsophers 
arrived at them, as is cleur from the Epistle to the Rousins. 
“The invisible things of God... are clearly seen, being un- ; 
derstood by the things that are made." So, too, the philosophers 


study divine things of this sort only tm so far as they are the : 
principles of ali things; and therefore they are dealt with in that iy 
science which studics what is common to all beings, which has 5 
as its subject being as being. And the philosophers call this sci- § 
ence divine science,4* : 


But should it happen that the human intellect be augmented by an- 

other light which would enable it to understand something of such prin- s 
ciples as they are in themselves, then another science becomes possible. By 
the very terms of such a possibility, this requires that there be a revelation, 
a manifestation, of truths which excced the natural capubilittes of the 
human mind. Through such a new modc of knowing there then can be @ 
new and special science which takes divine things, as they are in them- 
selves, as its proper subject. 50 St. Thomas continues: 


These is, however, another way of knowing beings of this sort, 
not as their effects reveal them but as they reveal themselves. 
The Apostle mentions this way in his First Epistle ta the Carin- 
thians: “So the things also that are of God no man knoweth, but 
the Spirit of Gad. Now we have received not the spirit of this 
world, but the Spirit that is of God, that we may understand.” 
And again: "But to us God hath revealed them by His Spirit.” 


93 In Boeth. de Trin, q. 5, a. 4 (trans, Maucer, pp. 40-41). 
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In this way we know divine things as they subsist in themselves 
and not only in so far as they are principles of things. 


Thus theology or divine science is of two kinds. There is one 
theology in which we treat of divine things, not as the subject 
of the science but as the principles of the subject, and this is the 
sort of theology pursued by the philosophers and which is alsa 
called metaphysics. There is another theology, however, which 
studies divine things for their own sakes as the subject of the 
science; and this is the theology taught in Sacred Scripture. 


Sacred theology thus differs from metaphysics in that it takes divine 
things, as they subsist in themselves and not merely as they are principles 
of being, for its adequate subject of consideratian. Therefore its proper 
concern is neither ens commune aor ens mobile, but rather ens divin, 
and this insofar as it is knowable through divine revelation.®? VFurther- 
more, since all divine being is said to be such with teference to the prime 
analogate, which is Gad or subsistent divinity, it follows that the principal 
subject of sacred theology is God Himself, All else comes under the science 
insofar as it is viewed in one way of another “seb ratione Dei,” 1e., as 
having an order to God either as principle or as end, Such a subject then 
corresponds to the principle which makes sacred theology possible as a 
science. It is only because reason is illumined by faith, which itself is of 
God, that sacred theology can have such an extensive scope: all of being, 
created and uncreated, comes under its consideration .*4 

It will be noted that St. Fhomas himself, in technically delineating 
this subject of sacred theology, employs the Aristotelian terminology we 
have already explained with reference to the object and subject of a sci- 
ence. In the commentary on the Sentences, for instance, he identifies the 
genus subiectum as “ens divinum,” the principal subject (or swbiectum 
attributions) as “Deus,” and the genus scibile as the “eredibile” or that 
which is known “per inspirationem fidei."* In the Summa (q. 1 of the 
Prima Pars), he gives further indications. He does not refer to the matter 
of theological science, far this is merely the body of conclusions arrived at 
in the science, and as such is common to ail sciences. But he does begin 


96 Ibid. : cf. I, 4, 1, ad 2. 

87 "Si autem volumus invenise subiectum quod haec omnia comprehendet, 
possumus dicere quad ens divinum cognoscibile per inspirationem est subiectum 
huius Scientiae.’"“—in I Senz., proi. q. a. 4. 

98 f, 1, 7, 

99 In I Sent., prol. gq. 1, a. 4. 

200 Cf, 7-27, 1, 1 and i, 1, 3. 
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in a, 2 by indicating the “ratio formalis’ in a general way, by saying that 
the science proceeds “ex principris notis lumine sciéutiae Det et beatorar,” 
and then, in a. 4, explicitly identifies it as considering things that are 
“divine lumine cognoscibifia.”’ This formal ratio can be viewed From the 
part of the light under which it is known, which is the “lumen divinnne™ 
of a. 4, or in terms of the objects illuminated by this light (the “rarie 
formalis object”), again explicitly ideotified as “aieéiitus revelabilia’’ in 
a. 3, Finally, the ratio sebelés cortesponding to this raiio formafis ts not 
spoken of in these terms by St. Thomas, but it is pointed out explicitly by 
Peter Paludanus and Capreolus as being the ratio Des of a, 7—an interpre- 
tation which is consonant with the usage of the Posterior Analyiics 4 


2. THE QUASI-SUBALTERNATION OF SACKED THEOLOGY 
But sacred theology, even with the assistance of the damen ditinnnt, 
is still a haman science tn the sense that tt is limited to a human manner 
of knowing.?®? This means at the lower limit that it is knowledge gained 
from sensible things, and that revelation itself does not remove this limi- 
tation: 


Even though revelation elevates us to know something of which 
we should otherwise be ignorant, it does not elevate us to know 
in any other way than through sensible things.104 


At the upper limit, it is knowledge of a created intellect, which in the state 
of glory can know the divine essence, even though it cannot completely 
comprehend it. Yet in this life, the same human intellect cannot in any 
way know the essence of aa immaterial thing, being limited to a knowl- 
edge of its ax sit and a certain confused knowledge of its attributes, tech- 
nically equivalent to a guomodo non sit or guia type of knowing, and ul- 


timately taken from material things.10° 
To designate the togical character of such a limited science, St. 


19) For a full discussion, see Capreolus, Defensones, Prol. Sent. q. 4, a. 1, 
G" conch; a, 2, ad arg, contra 54™ et 69 concl. Capreolus cites the analyses of 
Peter Paludanus, O.P., (d. 1342}, who was one of the first defenders of Thomistic 
doctrine aguinst the teaching of Durandus. For details, see B. Geyer, Die pettris- 
tiiche und scholasctische Philasopare, (Band IT of E. Ueberweg's Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie), 11. Auf., Stuttgart. p. 337, pp. 519 fF, 

W2“Theologia est scientia naturalis acquisita formatiter, originative tamen et 
vittualiter est ex principiis supernaturalibus in quibus fundatur.”— John of St. 
Thomas, Cars. Theol, In I, 1, disp. 2, 2. 6. 

103 Ig Boeth. de Trin. 4. 6, a. 3 (trans. Muurer, p. 69}. 

104 J, 12, 1 and 7; cf. In Boeth, de Trin. q. 6, a. 1, sol. 3, ad 2. 

108 fn Boeth. de Trin. g. 6, 2. 3: cf. 1, 2, prof, 
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Thomas likens st to a similar situation in human knowledge where 4 su- 
perior science can give a propter guid explanation, not excecding the limits 
of a created intellect, for something which—otherwise unknown in an 
inferior sctence—-can be known guia fashion in that science, provided it 
accept on faith principles proved in the superior science. Using this speciat 
relationship, on the mode) of optical scicnce with reference to geometry, 
he subalternates sacred theatogy to a superior science which he desryniates 
as “screntia Det et beatoriwu,’ and thus places it within the genus ot sub- 
alternated science.194 

This is a striking analogy, and contains al? the essential elements 
necessary to characterize the scientific status of sacred theology, Yct the 
subalternation found in the human mode! is not exactly the sasne as the 
subaiternation of sacred theology; comparcd to the former, the fatter ts 
more properly designated as a “quasi-subalternation,”” as Thomas hinisclt 
points out: 


One science can be superior to another in two ways: cither by 
reason of subject, as geometry which is concerned with mag- 
nitude is superior to optics which is concerned with visual magni- 
tude; or by reason of the manner of knowing, and so thealagy 
is inferior to the science which is in God. For we know imper- 
fectly what He knows most perfectly, and just as a subalternated 
science supposes some things from a superior one, and proceeds 
from those things as from principles, so theology supposes ar- 
ticles of faith which are infallibly proved in God's science, and 
belteves these, and thus proceeds further to proving those things 
which follaw from the articles. Thus theology is a science guasi- 
subalternaied to divine science, from which it accepts its prin- 
ciples.107 


The difference between these two types of subaiternation, “by reason of 
subject’ and “by reason of the manner of knowing,” is of considerable 
importance, and can be elaborated most simply by means of an example, 

Optical science, knowing that the rainbow is caused by the reflection 
and refractions of rays of sunlight through spherical droplets of falling 


106 7, 1, 2. 

104 jn f Sent., qg. t prol., a. 3, sol. 2, Hervaeus Natalis is also explicit on this 
“quasi-subalternation”: “"Theologia non est scientia simpliciter et proprie dicta, nec 
etiam proprie loquendo scientia subalterna, licet habeat aliquam simititudinem cum 
ea.”-—Defensa doctrinae fratets Thomae, ed. E. Krebs, Theologie und Wissenschaft 
nach der Lebre der Hochsrbolastik, Muaster i. W.: 1912, p. 36 . 
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cain, can demonstrate various properties of the bow: for example, that it is 
always some portion of a circle, that its center is always in a direct line 
with the sun and the eye of the observer, eic.!9* In these demonstrations, 
conclusions are taken from the science of geometry: for example, proper: 
ties of spheres, circles. and Hines in various modes of intersection. Vhese 
are accepted as principles in optical sctence without question, and are used 
directly ia its proofs. Optical science, however, does not have geometrival 
lines for its genws srebrectuus, Uhuse pertaining to the subject of geometry; 
rather it considers geometrical lines to which are added an accidental dif- 
ference—that they are similar to the paths of light rays. ‘Thus ity subject is 
one through addition: it is concerned with the mathematical line pias the 
visibility of a tight cay. And because of this composition in its subject, it 
can use two types of prentse tn its demonstration: ong which is formally 
mathematical, which applies to the geometrical line, and the other which 
is formally sensible, which applics lo the natural entity--the visible ray 
and ultimately the rainbow. Therefore, in the subalternation of optical 
science to geometry there is subalternation by reason of subject, mathe- 
matical farm being applied to sensible matter, as well as a corresponding 
subalternation of speculative principle, insofar as two distinct degrees of 
abstraction are involved in the judgments of the premises.1"% 

Neither of these conditions are found verified in the subalternation 
of sacred theology to the science of the blessed. The subject of sacred 
theology is not one through addition, but is exactly the same as that of the 
science of the blessed: God under the aspect of His divinity. Consequently 
there is no subaltcrnation of speculative principle: just as the science of 
the blessed ranges through all of being, without respect to the abstractive 
differences found in the human speculative sciences, so sacred theology 
considers all of being, and employs indifferently all types of speculative 
principles. 

The quasi-subalternation of sacred theology, then, is more properly 
described as a subalternation by reason of the waaner of knowing, “ratione 
modi cognoscendi.”” Principles which are known to the blessed with the 
clarity and evidence of vision, sab lumine gloriae, are accepted as prin- 
ciples, under the light of faith, in sacred theology. This acceptance and 
credence of otherwise unknown principles is all that the subalternation of 
sacred theology has in common with the subalternation of the speculative 
sciences. So St. Thomas states simply: 


108 For an exhaustive study of these demonstrations covering the rainbow, see 
my The Scientific Methodology of Theodoric of Freiberg, (Studia Friburgensia, No. 
26}, Fribourg: 1959, pp. 174-227. 

109 Cf. In I Amad., lect, 25, am. 2-5. 
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In subalternate sciences certain things are assumed from su perior 
sciences and believed to be true, and truths of this kind are not 
per se nota except in the superior sciences. And in this way, ar- 
ticles of faith which are principles of (theological) science are 
related to divine knowledge, since those truths which are per se 
nota in the knowledge which God has of Himself, are presup- 
posed in our science. . , 110 


Fram this type of subalternation, it should be noted, it does not fol- 
low that sacred theology is restricted completely to quia knowledge of di- 
vine things, and that the blessed alone have proprer quid science, as would 
be the case if a subalternation of subject were involved" Sacred theology 
accepts on faith what is contained in the deposit of revelation, but this 
does not automatically limit its speculative comprehension of what is re- 
vealed. With respect to separated substance, for instance, the human intel- 
lect is incapable of grasping its quiddity in this life, although it can know 
the essence of God in the beatific vision. This means that with respect to 
the principal subject of sacred theology, God in Himself, and even with 
respect to the angels, there can be no propier guid demonstration in sacred 
theology. But there are other divine things, not in the order of separated 
substance, whose quiddities can be sufficiently manifested per sensibilia, 
and of which propter guid science is possible even in this life. Hence St. 
Thomas summarizes: 


God is beyond the comprehension of every created intellect, but 
He is not beyond the uncreated intellect, since in knowing Him- 
self He comprehends Himself. However, He is above the intel- 
lect of everyone here on earth as regards knowing what He is 
(quid est), but not as regards knowing that He is (an est). The 
blessed in heaven, however, also know what He is (guid est), 
because they see His essence. Nevertheless divine science is not 
only about God, It is concerned with other things as well, which 
are not beyond the human intelfect even in its present state as 
regards knowing about them what they are (gud est) .122 


Thus the content of divine revelation does not exceed the comprehension 
of the human intellect in such a way that no propier guid demonstration 


110 Ig Boeth. de Trim., 9. 2, a. 2, ad $; also Iv HI Sent., d. 24, 2. sol. 2, ad 3. 

T0Cf. Iw 7 Anal. lect. 25, n. 4. Cajetan is explicit on this point: “Caeterae 
autem conditiones sunt consequentes, aut sunt talis subalteroar, non subalternae 
ut sic: puta quod una dicitur guéz, altera propter guid... ’—Itn I, 1, 2, 0. 3. 

112 fy Beesh. de. Tria., 9. 6, a. 1, sol..4, ad 2 (trans, Maurer), 
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is possible in sacred theology, although there are some subjects of which it 
treats, including its subrectum aliributionis, where this is the case, 


3. THE THEOLOGICAL SYLLOGISM 


The theological syllogism therefore must have at feast one premise 
of faith, through which it assures itself contact with the science of God 
and of the saints. Through this premise it attains to objects otherwise un- 
attainable by the human intellect, “wysteria in Deo absenudita,’” and at the 
same time has a cettitude of principle which excels that of any human 
science." The premise of faith, however, is not so incffuble as ta be 
completely unintelligible; otherwise it could neither be belicved nor func- 
tion as a premise For a human reasoning process.1t+ Both of its terms must 
be understood, although it suffices that the enc which is to Function ay the 
middie term be grasped through an analogy bascd on the order ot 
nature.tt5 

The premise of reason, if there be one, subserves this premise of 
faith, and sharing the same middle term, is elevated by it to carry the force 
of the theological argument. To be worthy of this dignity, it need fulfill 
only one condition: it must be simply and absolutely true in itself. Thus it 
can be either a per se mata proposition or one strictly demonstrated in any 
one of the human sciences.46 In place of such a premise, it sometimes 
happens that another premise of faith can be subsumed under the first ane. 
This, it would appear, is not significantly different from subsuming a ra- 
tional premise, because reason must function not only to identify the 
middle term common to both premises, but also to effect the composition 
of the syllogism and ultimately discourse to the conclusion.t*7 

The illation or reasoning process by which the theological conclusion 
is deduced is itself a human one, and thus it is formally natural, although 
it is radically or originatively supernatural under the influx of the premise 
of faith.148 And despite the fact that reason and faith concur in the under- 
standing of the premises, there is only one light under which the conclu- 


11% Conc. Vaticanum, Sess. 3, cap. 4, Denz. 1795, 

114 77-47, 8, 8, ad 2, Cf. P. Wyser, Theologie als Witienschaft, Salzburg/Leip- 
zig: 1938, pp. 179-181. 

MS Cf, Cajetan, De neminum analogia, C. 10. Foe a camplete treatment of the 
uses of analogy in sacred theology, see: M. Penido, Le réle dy I'znalagte en théale- 
ge dogmatique, Paris: 1931 (Bibliothéque thomiste, No. 15). 

110 Ramirez, De Aominiy beatitudine, 1, p. 77. 

117 Johan of St. Thamas, Curs, Theol., In t, 1, disp. 2, a. 7. 

118 tbid., a. 6 and a. %. 
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sion is seen: the participated /wmen ditinan: characteristic of sacred 
theology./2# Just as in the human subalternated scicnces diverse habits of 
principles do not produce a double light under which the conclusian js 
reached, but only that proper to the subalternated science itself, so in 
sacred theology the diverse lights of faith and reason result in only one 
intermediate light, which is properly that of the science of sacred 
theology.1*° 

The relative causality of the premise of faith and the premise of sea- 
son in effecting this iliation is a subject of dispute among theologians, far 
some hold that the premise of faith alone is the per se cause of the conclu- 
sion,32} The latter would seem ta be an extreme opinion, at least when 
evaluated in terms of what we have already said about the causality of the 
premises in producing demonstrative knowledge. From the point of view 
of material causality, for instance, the two premises are equally per se, since 
both supply the matter for the conclusion. From the point of view of effi- 
cient causality, both ate instrumental causes of the agent inteHect. Here 
there is na doubt that the premise of faith is more principal than the 
premise of reason, because it clevates and applies the latter to reach a con- 
clusion which is beyand its narmaf virtuality, and yet both are per se in- 
struments—in defect of either one the conclusion would net result. Even 
from the viewpoint of formal causality, the light furnished by both 
ptemises ts essential to canstitute that which is proper to sacred theology as 
a science, although again there is no denying that faith is sore formal 
than reason, and does confer a distinctive character on the certitude of the 
theologica! conclusion. 


* I 

{4 In connection with this subject, a final observation suggests itself 
oa tegarding a matter of terminology. Some theologians, in speaking of the 
7 theological syllogism, always speak of the premise of faith as the major 


‘ 139 For the ways in which the Jamen divinum is variously participated in faith, 
the gifts. prophecy and sacred theology, see: Ramirez, De hominis beatitudine, I, 
74-75. 
! 128 John of St. Thomas, Curs, Theol, In t. 4 disp. 2, a. 6; cf. also Sylvius, 
I } fat, 1,3,ad 1, 
i ; 121 E g., J. B. Gonet: “Huic instantiae responderi posset primo, illud commune 
dictum (conclusio in syllogismo sequitur debiliorem partem) tane sulum habere 
Jocum, quando praemissae sunt eiusdem ordinis, ct ex aequo influuat in conclusi- 
onem: in demonstratiune autem thealogica, sola praemissa de fide, est per se causa 
conclusionis, et ia eam solam conclusio ultimo resolvitur, premissa vero naturalis, 
est solum conditio applicativa et explicativa principii supernaturalis, propter de- 
fectum nostri intellectas requisita.~-Clypeus theol, thomist., disp. proem., a. 3, n. 
58. Cf. John of St. Thomas, Curis, Theol., In I, 1, disp. 2, a 6, for the two prin- 
cipal thomistic apinions. P. Wyser adapts elements of both in his explanation: cf. 
Theclogie als Wissenschaft, 200-201. 
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premise and the premise of reason as the minor premise.?** The reason for 
this is probably to safeguard the primacy of faith, and not leave ir sub- 
alternated in any way to human reason or to the philosophical disciplines. 
The terminology also has some logical justification in the fact that in the 
normal syllogism the major premise is usually more universal, znd there- 
fore more certain than the minor premise; thus, to show that the premise 
of faith is morc certain than that of reason, it is called the major premise, 

Notwithstanding these considerations, however, we prefer the strict 
logical terminology which denominates the major premise us that which 
contains the predicate of the conclusion, and the minor premise as that 
which contains the subject of the concluston.’?* This has the advantage, 
first of al], that it avoids confusion in a work of this kind, where logical 
aspects of theological demonstration are frequently being discussed. Sec- 
ondly, it recognizes the fact that the theologian’s ceasoning process Is a 
natural one, and as such comes under the same general rules as govern 
syllogisms in the other sciences. And finally, this can be done without 1m- 
plying that the premise of faith is inferior in any way because of its status 
as a minor premise. If both premises were of faith, for example, they could 
not both be ‘major’ premises; one would have to be “minor,” and yet 
this would not derogate from its dignity ot certainty. 


B. THE TERMS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SYLLOGISM 

Using this terminology, then, we are now in a position to make more 
ptecise some implications of the foregoing doctrine, by considering in 
detail the subject, predicate and middic term of the demonstrative theo- 
Jogical syllogism. Here the general characteristics of the corresponding 
terms in the common demonstrative syllogism will be preserved, but there 
will be some differences dictated by the special character of sacred theology 
as a science. 

1. THE SUBJECT 

The subject, for instance—and here we speak of the subiectum prae- 
dicationis in general and not mercly the subiectum aitributionis)*4—is not 
limited to any one of the subjects of the speculative sciences, but extends 
to all of being, created and uncreated. Things material and immaterial, 
substances and accidents in their almost infinite variety, virtues, habits and 
powers: vegetative and sensitive, as wel} as intellective; even eas rationis 
are included within the subject of this science.12* Some subjects will be in 


W2E 2, Marin-Sola; L’évolution Aomogéne du dagme catholique, 1, passim; 
Ramirez, De hominis beatitudine, 1, 75-83. 

123 fg 7 Anal, lect. 15, n. 6. 

124 I” I Sent., g. i prol., 4. 4, ad 1, 

123 Ramirez, I, $2. 
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the order of divine substance, others will be natural substances of which a 
predication will be made to shaw their order to the divine. And cach sub- 
ject, considered in itself, may be knowable cither naturally or supernatu- 
rally, although in the former case it must be joined to a predicate which 
comes under the iflumination of faith. 

Likewise the universal, the particular, and evea the singular as such 
may be the subject of a conclusion in this science, the latrer sever being 
the case in the haman sciences. This new possibility arises from the Lact 
that theological knowledge is a certain participation of divine knowlcalge. 
“quaedam rnupressio divinae scientiae,?*S in which even the singulir and 
contingent are known in a necessary and infallible way??? Other things. 
as John of St. Thomas points out, can be considered gaiddstative in this 
sclence, which on account of their very excellence are only realized in one 
individual, and therefore are predicated of a singular subject.t*5 


2. THE PREDICATE 

The predicate, considered in itself, like the subject can pertain per se 
either to the natucal or the supernatural order, although tf the subject is 
natutally knowable, it must conclude to some aspect which is divine, as in 
the predication: “Man is capable of the beatific vision.” If the subjece it- 
t self is only supernaturally knowable, on the other hand, the predicate may 
| be in the order af reason, as in the example: “Grace is a quality.” 
‘| Similarly, the predicate may pertain to the order of substance, if tt 
| 
| 


gives the quod quid est, or to one of the nine genera of predicamental ac 
cidents. It may also be a proper passion, but only of a subject of which the 
guid est can be known. Thus certain subjects treated in theological science 


ib impose limitations as to what can be predicated in the order of guod guid 
‘ ; est, In the order of separated substance, for instance, there is no possibility 
iH . A 2 ? 
| of strict knowledge of the guid; and yet this docs not mean that ne predi- 


i! cation at all is possible. As St. Thomas himself points out, knowledge of 
| the an 37/ of such entities requires at least some knowledge af their naturcs 
“sub quadam confusione.2® Genecatly the human intellect investigates 
uaknown guiddities by trying to locate them in a genus of by studying 
their accidents; but God is not in a genus, nor has He accidents; amd al- 


126}, 1, 3, ad 2. 
127 Cajetan, te J. 1, 3, 9. 12. John of S. Thomas, Cars. Theo!., fn I, t, dise. 
2, 4a, 3, 


328 Carc. Theol., In I, 1, disp. 2,4, 3. CE 2, L, 2, ad 25 Ta Tf Sent, q. 1d prot, 


a. 3. 
120 "De Deo et alits substantia immateriatibus non possemus scire ‘an est,’ nist 
scitemus quaque modo de eis ‘quid est’ sub quadam confusione."—Iz Bacth. de 
Tria, q. Ga. 3. 
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though angels are in a genus and have accidents, we know the genus only 
logically and not really, and we do not know what the accidents are. So 
in place of a genus, we cinploy negations to supply for our intellectual 
deficiencies; the more negations we know, the less coufascd our kaawledge 
of separated substance becomes. In place of accidents, on the other hand, 
we use relations to sensible substances, and thts either in the order of 
causality, or by showing that some perfection of sensible substance ts 
predicable in an eminent way of separated substance.19) Thus we have a 
three-fold way to predication for such entities: the ia vegatons, the rie 
cansalifatis and the via excessny, cach supolying some basis for scicndifre 
knowledge of them as subjects" 


3, THE MIDDLE TERM 

As in all demonstration, so in theological demonstration the middle 
term plays the key role, Unlike the subject or the predicate, it must be bork 
naturally avd supernaturally knowable, insofar as it ercurs in both the 
premises. To perform this double function, ta Chenu’s expression, if must 
be “interiorly transposed’ fram the natural to the supernatural ordet,!%4 
or as Ramirez~-following the line of thought of John of St. Thomas— 
puts it, it must be “guid formatiter naturale, sed radicditter sn pernatie- 
rale.”"184 }ts distinctive features thus include that it be not merely a middic 
term per modum abstractiouts, as is found in the speculative sciences, but 
it must be a middle per wodunr ilaminationis, being itsclf contained at 


least implicitly in the deposit of divine revelation. 
Otherwise, as in speculative science, it must be necessary, untversal, 


136 "Deus ia nulla geacre est... . Similiter etiam Deus soa habet aliqued 
accidens. . . . Aliae autem substantiae immiuteriales creatae sunt quidem in gen- 
1 bid. 


ere... ; si habent aliqua accidentia, non sunt aobis nota, - - 

TI "Loco cognitionis generis kabemus in istis substantits cognitionem per 
negationes. .. . Loco autem accidentiuim habemus in substantiis pracdictis habitu- 
dines earum ad substantias sensibiles vel sccundum comparatiogem causae acl ef- 
fectum vel secundum comparttionem excessus.’-—Ibid. 

142 “Partes subiecti in scientia non solum sunt intelligendite partes subicctivac 
vel tntegrales; sed partes subiecti sunt umnta ifla quorem cogoitits cequiritur ad 
cognitionem sublecti, cum omnia buiusmodi nen tractentur in scienthi, aisi in quan- 
tum habent ad subiectur ordinan. Passiones etiam dicuntue quaecurnque de aliquer 
probati possunt, sive negationes, sive hubuudines ad alias res. Ee talia multa de 
Deo probact possunt et ex principiis natuteliter notis, et ex principiis Ade.” --f4id., 
q. 2, 4. 2, ad 3. 

AT ey théolugre camme isience, p. B7. 

144 De hominis beatitudine, 0, 75. 

15“ Medium erga theologicum non est medium scientiac per modum abstrac- 
tlonis. ut medium philosophicum, sed per modum illuminationis seu cevelativnis ex 
ipso Deo, non tamen immediatae, ut in iumine prophetico vel mystico, sed media- 


tae.'—Ibid., p. 74. 
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prior and more known, finite, and proportioned to both extremes. It may 
be analogously used in both premises, but if so, the analogy must be that 
of proper proportionality in order to carry the force of demonstrative 
argument.446 

The diversity of middles employed by theological science can he in- 
dicated by once again going through the four types of scientific questions. 
If the question is sé est, the middle will be an effect, “either of nature of 
of grace.’'1*7 If the question is gra, then the middie term may be a remote 
er non-convertible cause—and this characterizes our knowledge of divine 
substance, where the cause is a ratio analogously conceived and only ra- 
tionally distinct from the predicate; oc it may be an effect, commensurate 
of not with the cause, again of nature or of grace. If the question is guid, 
the procedure already outlined for finding the guod guid es through # 
demonstrative process may be applicable. This wii] usually be the case of 
“invisible quiddities,"18* such ag grace, the infused virtues and the sacra- 
ments, where a true order of causality obtains and commensurate effects 
ate knowable through divine cevelation. And finally, if the question is 
propter quid, properties may be demonstrated in any case where the guid 
is known, Here, unlike metaphysical demonstration, any one of the four 
causes may be used as middie term, including the material cause, as when 
properties of baptism ate demonstrated through the use of water, its 
Proper matter.154 


€, THE CERTITUDE OF THEOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 


This mention of saccamental causality brings us back to the question 
of physical demonstration and the cettitude which is characteristic of the 
theological conclusion. It pertains to the essence of a sactament, for ex- 
ample, to have a sensible thing for its material cause, which in turn causes 
gtace as an instrumental efficient cause.t#9 Pertaining then to the order of 
physical cause, it can be defective on the part of the matter, or it can be 
impeded in its operation on the part of the efficient agent. Thus it would 
appear that a premise of reason respecting either of these causes could 

138 Cajetan, De nominum analogia, ¢. 10, n. 110 (ed. Zammit, Hering}. 

1387 Licet de Deo aon passimus scire quid est, utimur tamen eins effectu, in 
hac doctrina, vel naturae vel gratiae, loco definitionis, ad ea quar de Deo in hac 
doctrina considerantur. . . "2, 1, 7, ad t. 

138 “Quacdam invisibilis sunt, quorum quidditas et natura perfecte exprimitur 
ex quidditatibus rerum sensibitium notis, et de his etiam intelligibilibus passumus 
scice ‘quid est,’ sed mediate... ."—-dn Hoeth de Trin. q. 6, a. 3. 

149 “Ex institatione divina aqua est propria materia baptismi.”—IH, 66, 3. 

140 FTE, 60, 7; 62, 1, ¢. and ad 2. 
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only enjoy physical certitude, and the resulting demonstration would be 
strictly physical. 

Some theologians, as we have alreacly indicated, hold that physical 
demonstsations are not adequate for strict theological certitude, and thus 
implicitly eliminate this phase of sacramental theology from the realm of 
strict science. Their concern is basica}ly with the contingency of nature: 
the fact that its causes are samcetimes impeded, and that its laws can be 
miraculously suspended by divine intervention.'4' Therefore they regard 
physical premises as unsafe, and cautian against their use in theological 
demonstration. To reinforce their point, they even give some examples to 
show how the use of such premises leads to conclusions which, far from 
merely lacking theological certitude, are de facto erroneous. Foc example: 
1) The body of Christ in the Eucharist is a true body; but every body oc- 
cupies, in fact, a certain placc; therefore the body of Christ in the Fucha- 
fist occupies, in fact, a cettain place; 2) the fire of the furnace of Babylon 
was @ true fire and applied under the requisite conditions; but every true 
fire properly applied burns in fact; therefore the fire of the furnace of 
Babylon burned in fact; 3} Elias was iruly a man; but every man dies in 
fact; therefore Elias is in fact dead; 4) Jesus Christ is a teue man; but 
every man is conceived by a man’s intervention; thercfore Jesus Christ was 


conceived by a man's intervention; etc., etc.14? 
Laudable as is this concern ta safeguard certitude and truth in sacred 
theology, we believe, as we have already intimated, that it is based on a 


W1 “Aussi toute conclusion d'orde physique renferme-t-clle de fagon impli- 
cite ou sous-entendue la candition suivante: pourvy que tes lois de ta nature ne 
soient pas mises en échec; et comune ces lois peuvent étre suspendues, ce qui arrive 
chaque fois que Dieu le veut, elles suppusent implicitement Ia condition: pourvu 
que Dieu n'intervienne pas miraculeusernent.---Marin-Sola, L’évalutian Pumogéne, 
J, 34. Cf. text cited in fn. dG, p. 34. 

142 Examinons done un ou plusieurs raisannements de vrai virtae) physico- 
connexe Cest-a-dire ob, connaissant par révélation Vessence pure dun éire, on en 
déduita une propriété physico-actueile, au moyen d'une mincure de nécessité phys- 
ique. Pac révélation nous savons que le corps de Jésus-Christ dans I'Eucharistie est 
un vrar corps... . ete. 2. . 

Qu’on examine bien tous ces ritisonnesments. Ce sont dé vrais raisonncments de 
virtualité physico-connexe. . . . Et ecpendaat fa conclusion, bien loin d'étre une 
¥raie conclusion theologique, bien Join d’uvoir une certitude théolagique, bien Join 
détre ie résultat d'une nécessiré oy d'ung connexion théologigue, constitue une 
etreur théalagigue, . . . 

Quicunque étudiera attentivement ces différents rrisonnements, sans se laisser 
influencer par des préjugés on des préuccupations personnelles ou par des cansidée- 
ations étrangéres 4 la valeur intrinséque de ces raisonnements, comprenda bien vite, 
hous en sommes surs, qu'il y a une différence radicale entre la physique et Ja thé- 
ologie, et que le raisannement physico-connexe n'a aucune valeur démonstrative en 


théologie."'~-/éid., pp. 208-109. 
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misconception of the nature of physical demonstration. Our position 
would therefoze be that anything that is properly demonstrated in natural 
phitosophy is usable by the theologian with the same guarantec of freedom 
from error as that which is demonstrated in metaphysics. We agree, how. 
ever, that the examples given above should be rejected, but not because 
they are péysical demonstrations—rather because they are fallacious argu- 
ments that do not demonstrate in any way whatsoever, 


1. MIRACLES AND PHYSICAL DEMONSTRATION 


Since the major theological problem here is that associated with the 
miraculous suspension of the laws of nature, a few words are neressary 
here about miracles, in order to supplement what has alecady been siticl 
about the manncre of demonstrating in natutal philosophy. 

A miracle, by its very nature, is something used by God to awaken 
wonder in men. For this rcason its cause is hidden fram men, it produces 
an effect which is outside the order of nature, and it is of very rare oceur- 
rence,\43 Each one of these points is an indication to the natural philoso- 
pher that it is something of which he cannot possibly have demonstrative 
knowledge within his science. He considers hidden causes himself from a 
methodological point of view, namely, chance and fortune, only to exclude 
them from the demonstrative process; what he excludes at the natural level, 
he would a fortior? exclude at the divine.'#4 In demonstrating ex supposi- 
tione finis, he is only interested in ends intended by nature, and manifested 
to him by the fact that they occur regufarly or for the most part. Anything 
which occurs rarely he suspects immediately as having a per accidens cause, 
and not amenable to treatment by the methods of his science.14* And fae 
from having any illusions that be knows everything there is to know about 
nature, he knows that there are many events which he cannot explain, and 
which fall outside the scope of his demonstrative knowledge.146 

Moreover, for those miracles which are divinely cevealed, the truth 
of the event is of faith, and as St. Thomas says: “it is clear that proofs 
brought against faith cannot be demonstrations, but ace difficulties that can 
be answeted.”147 Thus the arguments proposed above, all of which are 


145 7, 105, 7, c. and ad 2; 110, 4. 

144 Im Ti Phys, hect. 7m. by lect. 9, an. 4 and 9; [a I Aaal., lect. 42, 0. 2. 

145"Est autem considerandum quod de his quidem quae sunt sicut frequenter, 
contingit esse demonstrationem, in quantum in eis est aliquid necessitatis.°~—Ja2 
Anal, tect., 42, n. 3. 

Las" Et tunc fere erit finis scientiae naturalis, quam a principio elegimus tra- 
dere, Dicit autem fere, quia non omnia naturatia ab homine cognosci passunt.”— 
in ! Meteer., lect. 1, rn. 9. 

T4771, B. 
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contrary to what is known by faith, are not strict demonstrations. Rather 
they are specious arguments, and it is the task of the theologian to show 
in what way they are so. We shal] attempt therefore a brief resolution of 
the difficulties they present, but first would recall, from our previous 
treatment of demonstration in the speculative sctences, the following 
points: 1) there can be no demonstration concerning singular subjects 
which fall under the senses; 2) there can be no demonstration from cause 
to effect in the case of causes that can be impeded: and 3) demonstrations 
ex suppositione finit are based on finality in nature, which is evidenced 
only in those things which happen regularly or for the most part. 

In the first argument, respecting Christ's body in the Fucharist, the 
major premise is not universally true, Not every body does, in fact, occupy 
a certain place; the celebrated exception is the whole universe, which is a 
body, and which is not per se in place. The natural philosopher can demon. 
strate something about place, however; from its formal cause, that it is the 
frst immobile surface of the surrounding physical environment, he can 
demonstrate its material cause or proper subject: that it is proper to each 
body externally contained by other bodies according to extensive quantity.1* 
And St. Thomas, by a remaskable coincidence, uses precisely this correct 
conclusion as a physica] premise to demonstrate, by pAysical demonstration, 
that Christ's body is not i place in the Eucharist.149 

The second argument, concerning the fire in the furnace of Babylon, 
has a singular subject. Moreover, the major argues invalidly from cause to 
effect in an order of causality that can be impeded. And St. Thomas, by an 
equally remarkable coincidence, uses the very example of fire to illustrate 
the general methodological principle: “and this likewise ts false, that even 
having posited a sufficient cause, it is necessary that the effect follow.'’150 

The third argument, concerning Elias, likewise has a singular subject. 
Its major premise is 2 dialectical principle, and aot demonstrable in natura! 
philosophy. The natural philosopher can demonstrate that man is mortal, 
and that the human soul is immortal, both demonstrations being based on 


148 jg IV PAys., lect. 7, n. 2. 
149 "Corpus Christi nan est im hoc sacramento secundum proprium modum 


quantitatis dimensivae, sed magis secundum modum substantiae. Gane antem cor- 


pus locatum est in loce secundum modum quuntitatis dimensivae, inquantum scilicet 
commensuratur loca secundum suam quandtatem dimensivam. Unde relénquitur 


quod corpus Christi son est im bec sactamenio sicut in loco, sed per moduim sub- 


stantiae. . . .”—3}!, 76, 3 {Italics mine). 
180 "Similiter etiam hace est falsa, quod posita causa etiam sufficienti, necesse 


ést effectum poni: non enim omnis causa est talis (etiamsi suficiens sit) quod cius 
effectus impediri non possit; sicut ignis est sufficiens causa combustionis lignorum, 
sed tamen per effusionem aquae impeditur combustio."—ine tf Pertherm., iect. 14, 
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iatcinsic principles. But he cannot demonstrate when and if any one man 
will die, asy mare than he can demonstrate when and if agy one soul is 
created or annihtlated 14 

As to the final argument, concerning the manner of Christ's conception, 
the major premise is universally true of men genetated according to the 
order of nature. Yet there is nothiag intrinsic in man's nature which dictates 
that “truce man'' must be so generated; Adam, for instance, was formed 
from the slime of the earth, as we know from sacred Scripture. And similarly, 
we know that Christ was excepted from the normal mode of human gencra- 
tion: “Ecce Virgo conciptet,” and “non ex voluntate carnis, negue ex voli. 
tate vivi, sed ex Deo”’* The argument thus has four terms, there being 
two middles: one, “true man generated according to nature,” the other, 
“true man excepted from the natural order of generation’; therefore it 
violates the Jaw of the syllogism, and cannot possibly be detnonstrative, 


2. PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL CERTITUDE 

What the resolution of these dithaulties shows, in point of fact, is thar 
physical demonstration can easily be misunderstood from a methodological 
point of view. A theologian cannot demonstrate physically, for instance, by 
naively adding any physical proposition whatsoever to a premise of fatth. 
He must rather have the fadtt of physical science, which means that he 
know how to deal with changeable being and the methodological ditheulties 
it presents, that he be adept at handling contingency and the event of rare 
occutrence such as the miracle, if he is not to make egregious errors in 
reasoning about sensible matter. But granted this competence ga the part 
of the integral theologian, there is no reason to suppose that he cannot have 
strict demonstrative certitude in physical matters, He can therefore demon- 
strate propetties of the sacraments, even in terms of theic material and 
efficient causality, and if he proceeds properly his certitude in saccamental 
theology will be no less than that which he achieves when dealing with 
separated substance. In fact, his science in this area may be even more 
satisfying, because he is dealing with a matter more proportioned to his 
inteltect. 

Thus we conclude that physical certitude, understood as the strict 
demonstrative certitude characteristic of physics as a science in the Aristotel. 
ian-Thomistic sense of the term, is as “certain’’ as metaphysical certitude, 
and is equalty at the disposal of the theologian for demonstrating a theo- 
logical conclusion. 

There is another understanding of physical certitude, however, which 


151 Cf. In UE de Anima, lect. 10, -(ed. Macietti) na. 742-743. 
152 [saias ?, 14; Joann. 1, 13. Cf. HE, 28, 1, ¢. and ad 4. 
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is quite different from the foreguing, and which is probably at the hase of 
some of the difficulties we have discussed. St. Thomas points out this dif- 


ference of terminology when he says: 


Names that pertain to the order of knowledye are transferred 
to natural uperations, as when it is said thar nature operates wiscly, 
and infatlibly; and thus there ts said to be certitude in nature's 


tending to an end.t3 


In this transfecred sense, it is true that there is a certitude of order or tend. 
ency in nature. Yet the certitude of nature’s operative is not absolute, be- 
cause despite the tendency, nature can be impeded in ils operation. Thus 
one should aot re.transfer such a concept of certitude back to the order 
of knowledge, and say, for example, that we ace “physically certatn” that 
the sun wifl rise tomorrow. OF such a conclusion there can be no demon- 
stative certitude, and the word “certain” in such a usage is subjected ta 
sheer equivocation, An event such as the future rising of the sun can be 
predicted with great probability, but it cannot be demonstrated, for the 
simple reason that it involves arguing from cause to effect when the two 
are not sitiw! and the cause can be impeded. In the order of knowledge, 
“probable” and “certain” are specifically distinct, and no matter how high 
the degree of probability, it is not certitude. We, on the other hand, have 
been using the term “certitude” in its proper meaning in the order of specu. 
lative knowledge: “certitude is properly said to be firmness of adherence of 
a knowing power to what it knows,”1"4 and not in a transferred sense which 
is analogously true, nor in the re-transferred sense, which is hopelessly 
equivocal, 

It is possible, moreover, that some writers, aware of the danger of this 
equivocation, and wishing to safeguard at all costs the certitude of sacred 
theology from any error or misunderstanding, have preferred to say that the 
premise of reason in a theological syllogism, and the reasoning process itself, 
are characterized by ‘‘metaphysical” cestitude.%* The designation “meta- 
physical” in such a usage, howcver, means acthing more than the absolute, 
apadcictic, strict, demonstrative certitude characteristic of Aristotelian-Thom. 
istic science in general, which is realized in metaphysics, of course, but is 
not restricted to that science. Because such terminology is not the most 
proper, for one, and secondly because it is very confusing whea used in a 
context where logical, physical and mogal science are also being discussed, 


258 Tn TTT Semt., d. 26, q. 2, 4. 4. 


1at fbi. 
ISS Eg, PL Wyser, Theologie als Wissenschaft, particularly the section en- 


titled: “Der metaphysische Charakter des theologischen Beweises,” pp. 177-200. 
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we shall refrain from its use. We would hold therefore that the rational 
premise of a theological argument must simply be ceréat, in the proper 
and formal sense of the term.5* If so, it is a worthy instrument to subserve 
the premise of faith, regardless of the human science to which it might 


otherwise pertain. 


3, THEOLOGICAL CERTITUDE 
Granted such a premise of reason, known with the certitude of evi- 
dence, and joined to a revealed premise, known with the certitude of faith, 
and supposing also a correct demonstrative process on the part of the theo. 
fogian, a theological conclusion results. The certitade of this conclusion, 
neither purely that of faith nor purely that of reason, is not easily character- 
ized; one of the more accurate descriptions is that of John of St. Thomas: 


The certitude of theology formaliy pertains to the natural order, 
but ofiginatively and on the part of its principles it is supernatural, 
And for this reason it exceeds every natural certitude, because it 
resalves back to supernatural principles.19? 


Being of the natura! order, it is not the certitude of faith, and yet originating 
in the supernatuta! order, it has more than mete certitude of reason. A few 
words may well be given to the explanation of each. 

The certitude of a theological conclusion is not the immediate certitude 
which accompanies the acceptance of formally revealed truth. Rather it is 
the certitude of science, which is based on the ability af the human intellect 
to see an illation between two truths, which is in turn productive of a new 
truth. The new truth is not necessarily certified directly by divine witness, 
although it depends on at least one premise which is so certified. As such it 
participates somewhat in the certitude of faith, without itself possessing the 
plenitude of that certitude. It is formally a human or natural certitude be- 
cause it depends on the discourse of human rcason, which means that ulti. 
mately it is dependent on the theologian’s knowledge of demonstrative logic, 
at least i actu exercito, and therefore is directly certified by the light of 
reason, and not by the light of faith.158 

Yet faith does have an influx into the theological conclusion, as can be 
seen by examining the resolution implicit in the demonstrative process. De- 


3438 “Certitudo formalis ex parte actus intelectus dupliciter consideratur, quia 
et tangit obiectum, et determinat subiectum. Et prout est medium tangens obiectum, 
certitude actus importat infallibiliatem, et excludit contingentiam quae desumitur 
ab obiecto; prout vero tangit subiectum et illud determinat, excludit dubitationem 
et hesitationem.”—-John of St. Thomas, Cues. Theol., In J, 1, disp. 2, a. 9. 

UST FoF, 5 

5B ibid., a. 4. 
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spite the fact that there are two premises, there is only one middle term: a 
middle per modain dLantiatrouis, which means that 4 .~as entering integrally 
into the judgment of the promise of faith - is directly certified by divine wit- 
ness. Through this middle term the entire reasoning process is subordinated, 
ditected and regulated by faith, and judged to be consonant with, and in 
no way opposed to, what God has divinely revealed. Insofar as the entire 
force of the theological argument is carricd by a middle that is thus approved 
and, so to speak, ¢levated to the supernatural order, the conclusion, even 
though immediately certified by reason, is mediately certified by divine 
authority. It has all the natural certitude of a demonstrated conclusion in 
any speculative science, and it has something, more besides: it participates 
in the most certain of all certitudes-—-that coming from the Author of Trath 
itself, who can neither decetve nor be deceived "9 

The question may well arise here, as it arose in oue discussion of 
demonstration in the speculative sciences, whether some theological demon. 
strations are preferable to others, or whether sume theolagical conclusions 
possess a higher degree of certitude than others. Is a propter guid demon- 
stration, for instance, preferable to a gata demonstration, or does it yield a 
conclusion of which we can be more cettain ? 

The answer we would give is basically the same as that tor the specula- 
tive sciences, but it has an additional dimension, attributable to the influx 
of divine faith in the conclusion, which may serve to differentiate more 
clearly theological certitude from that of the human sciences. For one, sacred 
theology ts concerned with ail of being as knowa under a divine light. It 
therefore cuts across all the speculative sciences and uses a middle term 
that ts not so much characterized by a special degree of abstraction, as it 15 
by a special manner of knowing, With such a middle term, granted that it 
assures the intrinsic natural certitude proper to demonstration, there ts not 
so much accent on distinctions of cause and effect, more universal causes, 
etc, What gives the theological conclusion its “more certain” character 1s 
not the particular type of cause in the middle term, but rather the way in 
which it participates in the certitude of faith, which itself is more certain 
than any human science. And again everything that comes under the 
consideration of sacsed theology is viewed precisely as related to God, as 
He is in Himself, the highest cause of all causes. Under this aspect, every- 
thing known in the science is more ccttain than corresponding conclustons 


in the human sciences, 


159°Quia theologia resolvit suas conclusiones per consequentiam certam et 
evidentem in principia cestiora omnibus principiis naturalibus, ergo est certior illis.” 


—ibid., a. 9. 
160 Cf. 2, 1, 5. 
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It is true nonetheless that sacred theology, even under its special fight, 
demonstrates conclusions of a wide variety of particular subjects, some of 
which ate more proportioned to the human intellect and permit prapiys 
quid demonstrations, others less proportioned and permit only gait, The 
formet put the mind at rest with respect to more questiuns, as we have 
eatlier pointed out, and seem to exhaust the rational intelligibilicy of what 
is being demonstrated. Yet even here we have to be careful: a theoloyical 
conclusion, erecisely us deriving from a premise of fatth, is never seen with 
the full clarity of evidence.2%! The very thing which guarantees its special 
certitude, alsa prohibits the gucad nos certitude of evidence, because the 
special tight which illuminates the middle term is the obscure fight of faite 
This obscurity limits the penetration aad comprehension of the intellect as 
it struggles with the divine mysteries; it makes reason captive, as k were, 
and dependent for its assent on the motion of the will? The closer one 
approaches the Godhead in his study of particular subjects, the more this 
dependence on faith is sensed.1%? And still there is no loss of theological 
cettitude, because what is lost in the certitude of evidence, is made up by 
the certitude of faith.164 If there is any preference, then, among theological 
demonstrations, it does not come about through our comprehension of the 
middle term, as in the purely human sciences. Rather it should be judged 
according to the dignity of the s#ject of the demonstration, and this by its 
proximity to the mystery of the most holy Trinity.t*> 

So we conclude that thete is only one theological certicude, just as 


14. Cf. M. D. Chenu: “Dans Ja théologic, suspendu toure & ta foi, la ‘reso- 
lutio’ oe peut sainais se faire qu'en des principes obscurs. C'est dire que ta dac- 
frina sacra ne peut Gtee science qu'imparfattement."—La shéelugie comme setence, 
p. 84, 

162 “[ntellectus credentis determinatur ad unum non per rationem, sed per 
voluntatem. Et ideo assensus hic accipitue pra acru intellectus secundum quod a 
voluntate determimatur ad unum.’—il-di, 2, 1, ad 3. 
| : 13 “Quaedam vero divinarum suat, ad quae plene cognoscenda nutlatenus 
: . ratio humana sufficit; sed corum plena cognitio expectatur in Futura vitu, ubi exit 
plena beatitudo, sicut Trinitas et Unitas unius Dei; ct ad hanc cogaitiongm homa 
perducitur non ex debito suae naturue, sed ex sola divina gratta, Vade eporter quod 
ad huiusmodi etiain scientiag perfectionem quaedam suppositiones ¢i primo cre- 


dendae propomantur. . . . E¢ hufusmodi suppositiones sunt illu quae sunt crecdita 
i quantuin ad omnes, ct a nulla in hac vita sunt scita vel inteblecta,"—le Baeth, adv 
: Trim., q. 3, a. Ll. 


14 "Certitudo duo potest importare: scilicet firmitatem adhaestonis; et quan- 
ii tum ad hoc fides est certior omni inteliectu ¢t scientia, quia prima veritas, quae cau- 
a gat Ades assensum, est fortior catisa quam lumen rationis quod causat assensum intel- 
hy fectus vel scientiae. Importat etiam evideatiam eius cuius assentitur; et sic fides nun 
i! habet certitudinem, sed scientia et intellectus. . . .'"—De Ver., q. 14, a. 1, ad 7 
1645 '"'Qyanto aliquid magis accedit ad veram rationem divinitatis, principalius 
ae consideratur in hac scientia.""—In { Sent., prol. q. i, a, 4. 
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there is only one intrinsic certitude ia a conclusion demonstrated by the 
light of reason, The former is superior to the latter: it owes thts ta the addi- 
tional determination it reccives from the obscure fight of farth, 


II. THE DEMONSTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 
OF SACRED THEOLOGY 

As has already been intimated, the reason why sacred theology employs 
demonstration, and in fact rnakes use of a variety af demonstrative functions, 
is ultimately traceable to the weakaess of the human intellect. Tf man could 
immediately grasp the natures of thins present to his senses and understand 
all theit propertics in a single intuitive glance, he would have no need for 
demonstration. Because of the limitatiuns of his tational mature, he must 
proceed in stcpwise fashion if he would reach the perfection of that nature. 
He must compose and divide, define and argac, and, if he would attain 
perfect knowledge and certitude even about objects which are proportioned 
to his intellect, he must finally demonstrate." It stands to reason, then, chat 
if he would attain any certainty about an object completely transcending 
the world of nature- something in no way proportioned to his mind, and 
yet of which he has a natural desire to know-- -he must depend even more 
upon demonstration.18T Whence the basic reason for all the demonstrative 
functions of sacred theology: an iateliect, limited by its nature to being 
tational, is seeking scientific knowledge of an object which it is powerless 
by nature to understand, It can attain such knowledge, but to do so, it must 
be illumined by the light of faith, and it must have its natural powers 
brought to theic fullest possible perfection, 

The way in which theological demonstration contributes to this per- 
fecting of man’s natural powers is best seen when sacred theology ts viewed 
under the formal ratio of a wisdom,.'%3 Because it “considers the highest 
cause of the whole universe, which is God,” and does this in a “most perfect 
way,” St. Thornas holds that it must be wisdem in the highest degree: 
“sacra doctrina maxime dicitur sapientia,“18? And as a wisdom, highest 
of the intellectual virtues, it appropriates to itself both the judgments of 
understanding and those of science, “judging not only the conclusions of 


1687, $8, 4. Also: 7, 14, 7; $8, 3; 85, $5; De Ver, g. 15, a. 1, 

187 F, 85, 1, For the natural desire for such knowledge, ef. £, 12, Lt; fn Boeth. 
de Trin, q. 6, a. 4, ad 5. 

165 A thorough-going explanation of the sapiential character of sacred theol- 
ogy, together with the diversity of function which this entails, is given by F. P. 
Maujiiz, “De diversis muneribus sactae theologiae secundum doctrinam divi Tho- 
mac," Ang 24 (1947), pp. 93-123. This essay has been translated from the Lutia 
by J. P. Reid and published by the Thomist Press under the title: The Work of 
Theology, Washington, D. C.: 1953. 

1097,1, 6; cf, De spirtiualibus creaturis, a. 11, ad 2. 
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the sciences, but also the principles,” and thereby eminently performs the 
explicative and deductive functions associated with these two intellectual 
virtues, t*¢ 

In view of this diversity of judgment found in sacred thealogy, the 
functions in which it employs demonstration can conveniently be divided 
into two general categories, according as a discourse is involved that is con- 
cerned either with the explication of theological principles or with the 
deduction of conclusions that flow from such principles as premises. The 
first we shall refer to as sapiential or explicative functions, as discoursing 
about truths of faith that are formally revealed or truths of reason that are 
necessary for understanding the latter, while the second we shalJ designate 
as scientific functions, as discoursing fron: such truths ta new conclusions 
that are only virtually contained in the deposit of revelation. Separate con. 
sideration will naw be given to each of these types of discourse, ta detail 
mote fully the various uses of demonstration within each categary. 


1. EXPLICATIVE FUNCTIONS 

The term “explication” (or less properly, “explicitation”) cnjoys a 
variety of uses in the literature on theological method. Sometimes it is ased 
to indicate @ type of discourse that is opposed to demonstrative discourse, 
while at other times it is used to designate a reasoning process that itself 
employs demonstration in its detailed elaboration. The first usage does not 
concern us here insofac as it designates an improper or mercly nominal dis- 
causse which can be useful for clarifying concepts in all the sciences, but 
does not itself employ a demonstrative mode of argumentation.7? As such it 
has something in common with dialecticat discourse, which is sometimes 
preparatory to demonstration and sometimes complementary to it, but other. 
wise is not to be identified with the strictly illative reasoning that character. 
izes demonstrative proof.172 


270 F-70, 57, 2, ad 2. Ch. dx Fi Erdic., lect. 5. mn. 1182: “Quite sapientia est 
certissiuma, principia autem demonstrationum sunt certigra conclusionibus, aportet 
quod sapiens non sulum sciat es quae ex principiis demonstrationum concluduntur 
ciea ea cle quibus considerat, sed etiain quad verum dicat ¢cfrea ipsa princigria 
prima... ."" See also Muftiz, “De diversis muneribus,” p. 115 (trans, Reid, p. 31). 

171 Salmanticenses, Curiws Theolagicus, De fide, disp. I, dub. 4, mn. 122. See 
also Marm-Sola, L'évolation homogéne, Vol. I, p. 31, but note the valid criticisms 
of Marin-Soia's exposition given by R. McArthur, “A Note on Demonstration," 
NS 34 (1960), pp. 43-61. 

Jv? Dialectics, apart from its historical connections with twelfth-century the- 
ology, has a definite role to play in Atistotelien methodology, and as a consequence 
has a parallel role in Thomistic theology. For our purposes it sufices to note three 
senses in which the term “dialectics” may be used with reference to demonstration, 
in order to signalize the importance of each for our study, The ficst is when dia- 
Jectics is taken as a reasoning process which is opposed to a demonstrative process, 
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The explication to which we have reference is peculiar to sacred the- 
ology, and is best seen in the sapiential type of discourse where truths im- 
plictly and confusedly cantained in a symbol of faith are explicated through 
an analogy or through their connection with other revealed truths. As 
supreme wisdom, sacred theology can use such discourse to perfect its knowl 
edge of the proper principles from which it proceeds, Alternatively, scen 
from the viewpoint of the one acquiring the habit of theology, sacred the- 


ology can use a sapiential discourse to supply for defects of the human in. 
tellect, to enable the latter better to understand the truths of faith aad the 
teuths of reason from which if argues as principles in this science. Here 
again the dual character of theological principles permits of a twofold con- 
sideration of this properly theological explication, the one more concerned 
with revealed truths themselves, the other with the natural knowledge neces- 
sary for understanding the latter. The frst view thus conceives the explicative 
function as assisting the human intellect directly to penetrate tato the dark- 
ness of faith, the second as strengthening weaknesses arising fram man’s 
nature as rational, by making up for deficiencies in the philosophical dis- 
ciplines, utilizing them under the positive direction of faith co bring the 
human intellect to its full perfection when searching for knowledge of the 


divine. 
The theologian, in his sapiential discourse, can therefore use demon- 


and which oa that account dees aot achieve certitude of a conclusion, but only 
ptobability (Proem. in Anal... 6). Such a process argues from probable premises, 
such as cummonly received opinions, reasonable similitudes fargarnenia conven- 
fentiae), ot purely logical considerations, and concludes on that account ta a prok- 
able conclusion, This usage does not interest us insofar as it is taken disjunctively 
with respect to demonstration, and therefore as such has no direct influence on the 
fatter, A second usage is essentially a preparatory one, where a dialectical process 
such as just described leads to a demonstration, anc as such can be used in any 
one of the real sciences (J Boeth, de Trin, g. 6, a. 1, sob. 1). Such 2 discursive 
process is often helpful for Anding dialectical or nominal definitions, which can 
then Jead to real definitions, which in tura, ay we have already seen, can function 
as middle terms in strict demonstration (cf, fa | de Anima, lect. 1, a. 13). Differ- 
ent again is the third usage, which is more complementiry than preparatory, and 
which envisages dialectics as a@ type of discourse: continuing on where strict science 
leaves off, supplying tentative conclusions where complete certitude cannat he at- 
tained, but where a probable conclusion, hased on a prior scientific development, 
is better than no conclusion at all (cf. tn I Meta., ject. 4. 2. 576). OF the latter 
two uses, the second concerns us primarity as it relates to the explicative functions 
we are now discussing, while the third will be of secondary interest later, when we 
are cancerned with the Hmits of the speculative analysis of moral thealogy for 
supplying conclusions that are workable in the practical order. For a camplete 
treatment of the dialectical argument, see L..M. Regis, L’opinion sefum Aristote, 
Paris/Ottawa: 1935; some of the uses of dialectics af interest to the theologian are 
sketched by D. Hayden; "Notes on Aristotelian Dialectic in Theological Method,” 


Téom. 20 (1957), pp. 3%3-41H.- 
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stration to discourse ditectly about the truths of faith, to render them more 
intelligible in a human way. He can do this by exploring analogies and 
similitudes in the world of nature, for, as St. Thomas observes, 


since in imperfect things there is found some imitation of the 
perfect, though the image is deficient in those things known by 
natural reason there are certain similitudes of the truths revealed 
by faith.173 


The classic example of this type of usage is St. Augustine's exposition of 
the mystery of the most holy Trinity,74 which, taken with St, ‘Thomas’ 
demonstrations of the properties of relations in otder to explicate the Pro- 
cessions, gives a tematkable insight into this most impenetrable of all sacred 
mysteries 274 

Yet demonstrative discourse about the truths of faith necd not be 
limited to similitudes in the world of nature. It is also possible to reason 
from other revealed truths, to manifest in a demonstrative way the connec. 
tion which obtains between the mysteries of faith themselves.17% For in- 
stance, it 1s formally revealed that in Jesus Christ there are two wills, one 
human and the other divine;+77 but this truth, as will be explained below, 
can also be seen as following as a theological conclusion from the revealed 
traths of the Trinity and the Incarnation. With the aid of this sapicntial 
discourse, a much more precise understanding is piven to the formally te- 
vealed truth of the two wills in Christ. In the words of the Vatican Council, 
we obtain from it an “éutelligentiam fructuosissimam’’ which petfects our 
understanding of the mystery, even though we know we shall never be able 
to comprehend it.178 


W3 Iq Boeth. de Trin. q. 2, a. 3 (rans, Brennan, p. 59). 

VI" Tbs, 

13 Such demonstrations, obviously, do not attain the mystery itself; they 
metely “persuade” our intellects to assent to the revealed truth: “Rationes quae in- 
ducuntur a Sanctis ad probandum ea quae sunt fidei non sunt demonsteativue, sed 
Persuasiones quzedam mianifestantes non esse impossibile quod in Ade proponitur.” 
—I-H. 1, $, ad 2. 

176° ‘Rutiones quae inducuntur « Sanctis ad probandum e2 quae sunt fdet. 
€quandoque) procedunt ex Principiis fidei. . Ex his autem principiis ita probatur 
aliquid apud fideles sicut etiam ex principits naturaliter notis probatur aliquid apud 
omnes, Unde etiam thealogia scientia est, ut in principio operis dictum ¢st.”— 
ee 1, 5, ad 2, Also: in fil Sens. d. 23, q. 2, a. 1, ad 4. Cf. Cone. Vat., Denzinger 

7 

177 Conc, Constansinopolitanum HI, Denzinger 291. 

178 CF. Denz. 1796. This is one of the reasons why not only the aetaeipies, 
but also the conclusions of theological demonstrations must be in accord with te- 
vealed truth: “Non enim suffcic in rebus divinis humano ingenio veritatem dis- 
catere et aperite, nisi veritas, quae post discussionem invenitus, sacrae Scripturae 
concordet et per eam confirmelur."—De Diy. Nom., ¢. 2, lect. 4, nm. 173. 
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The second aspect of the theologian’s sapiential discourse, which we 
have charactetized as usingy demonstration to explicate premises of reason 
under the positive direction of faith, is related to the foreguing but is slightly 
more complex because of the methodvilogical problems it presents. St. 
Thomas teaches that the theologian must philesephically demonstrate “those 
things which are necessaty in a science of taith,” while at the same time 
use his philosophical doctrime to explicate, by way of analogy, the data of 
divine revelation.479 This would sccm to present little cifticulry ia fight 
cf what has already been satd, if it were oot for the fact that it amediately 
raises the question of the relationship between sacred theology and philos- 
ophy. Our problem is one of enumerating the demonstrative functions uf 
sacred theology, and such functions obvtously should not include those 
that are purely philosophical. Can the explication of tcuths krnowable to 
reason alone be properly theological, without encreaching on the domain 
of philosophy? ‘Phis question is not answered affirmatively by all theo- 
Jogians, and thus we shall outline the solution to which we subscribe, 
preparatory to identifying the explicative functions of theology that are 
concerned with premises of reason, 


2. THEOLOGY AS RELATED TO PHILOSOPHY 

Even a superficial examination will reveal that a theological treatise 
such as the Samma Thealogide is replete with demonstrations that are ob- 
viously taken from natural philosophy, psychology, cthics, metaphysics, 
etc.48¢ The difficulty then is this: Are such demonstrations fotmally theo- 
logical when used under the influence of divine faith, or are they to be 
regatded as formally philosophical, since the premises can be understood 
undet the light of reason alone, even though they occur in the context of a 
theological argument ? 

The basic issue involved here is not without its subtlety, and can be 
made mote precise through the analysis of a concrete case. In the Tertia 
Pars, St. Thomas sketches the main lines of the theological demonstration 
to the effect that there are two wills m Christ, employing the revealed 
premise that there are two natures in Christ, one buman and the other 
divine. The argument goes as follows: 


Tt is manifest that the Son of God assumed a perfect human 
nature, as was shown above. Now the will pertains to the per- 
fection of human nature, being one of its natural powers, even 


179 In Bueth, de Trin., gq. 2, a. 3. Even stronger: “Ad conferendum de his quae 
sunt fidei, possumus uti quacumqueé yeritute cuiuscumque scientiae.”"—In Epsst. ad 
Gel,, c. 3, lect. 6, (ed. Marietti, p. 154). 

180 Cf. 7, 1, 5, ad 2. 
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as the intellect, as was stated in the First Part. Hence we must 
say that the Son of Ged assumed a human will, together with 
human nature. Now by the assumption of human nature the Son 
of God suffered no diminution of what pertains to His Divine 
Nature, to which it belongs to have a will, as was said in the Visst 
Part, Hence it must be said that there are two wills in Christ, fe. 
one human, the other Divine.i#! 


In this text, St. Thomas implicitly takes as his premise of faith, and 
in this instance it is the minor premise, the truth that in Jesus Christ there 
are two natures: one divine, in view of His being the Son of God, and 
the other human, because this is the nature He has assumed. The theologi- 
cal conclusion follows when this miner is subsumed under a double major, 
which states the more universal truths knowable to reason: that to a human 
nature it pertains to have a human will, while to a divine nature it pertains 
to have a divine will. St. Thomas does not elaborate the proof of the major, 
but—-and this is the significant point—merely refers the reader to the 
Prima Pars, where he has already given the proofs in the respective tracts, 
De bomine and De Deo Uno. When these lines of thought are pursued, 
however, it is seen that the first utilizes demonstrations taken from the 
part of natural philosophy known as psychology, which can be known by 
the light of reason afone,8? while the second utilizes demonstrations taken 
from the part of metaphysics known as natural thealogy—the demonstra- 
tions of the existence of God and all that these imply for determining the 
guomoda non sit, or the divine natute, and its attributes—which can like- 
wise be known by the unaided light of reason.155 

Whence emerges a special difficulty. The original demonstration— 
which can be abbreviated to: “Jesus Christ (subject) is endowed with two 
natures (middle) is endowed uith two wills (predicate)”—-apparently 
concludes theologically with only one middle term, but when complete 
proof is demanded, it is necessary to “densify’’ middle terms between the 
original middle and the predicate in order to resolve the conclusion proper- 
ly to per se nota propositions.!8* Without these additional middles it can 


141 Tif, 18, 1 (trans. English Dominicans) 

182 7, 75, prol.; cf. fa I PAys., lect. 4, n. 10. 

184 [/-17, 2, 4, SC; cf. in Bveth. de Trin. q. 6, aa. 3-4. 

1X4 The expression “densando media” occucs in the Posterior Analytics: “Opar- 
tet ad perfectam scientiam habendam, quod prapositiones medietae, quae sumuntur 
in demonstrationibus, ad immediata reducantur, Quod quidem fit duplirciter, scilicet 
densanda media et augmentande, Densando quidem, quando medium acceptum 
mediate coniungitur utrique extrersorum, vel alteri. Unde, quando accipiuntur media 
alia inter medium primum et extrema, fit quasi quacdam condensatio mediorum.”— 
in i Anal., lect. 26, a. 4. 
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be questioned whether complete demonstrative resolution fs attained, and 
thus whether there really ts a theological demonstration. And yet when 
the additional middles are taken apart from this particular context, they 
themselves can be understood as composing purely philosophical demon- 
steations. Has their insertion then into a multiple theological syllogism 
changed the nature of the argumentation fram formally philosophical to 
formally theological, or does it remain philosophical even though at the 
service of sacred theology ? 

Vasquez, against the common opinion of theologians, takes the view 
that the argumentation remains philosophical, and would go so far as to 
hold that sacred theolagy is subalternated in a certain way to philosophy 
even when it deduces a conclusion using a single premise of reason.'®5 
Cajetan, on the other hand, argues that it is properly theological, although 
ministetialiter, since in itself it is extraneous to theological science.88 
Muifiiz develops Cajetan’s position further, and shows that although it is 
extrancaus to theology in a material sense, it becomes formally a part of 
theology when incorpurated into its demonstrations. His solution is the 
foliowing: 

For the various functions enumerated above to be truly theo- 

logical, nothing is required other than that they be exercised 

under the light of divine revelation or under the positive direc- 

tion of faith. In the order of nature living bodies are nourished 

by taking in from the outside elements which ate extrinsic to 

themselves. Once these elements have been incorporated and 

assimilated to the living organism, they are vivified and informed 

by the same soul and with the same life which the living supposit 

itself enjoys. In 2 similar manner, theology-—on account of the 

deficiency of the subject in which it is exercised—receives from 
philosophy many elements which are, absolutely speaking, ex- 
traneous to itself, but which it incorporates and assimilates to 
itself by informing, animating, and vivifying them with its own 
proper life and its own peculiar spirit. Wherefore, these ele- 
ments, when examined materially, are philosophical and cx- 
traneous; but, considered formally, they are truly and properly 


theological.187 


185"‘Neque enim principia philosophiae flunt propria theologiae, nisi quando 
cum articulis fide? miscentur ad inferendam aliquam conciusionem; tunc autem ea 
ex philosophia accipit, quia theologia philosaphiae quodammodo  subaltema- 
tur... ."—-Vasquez, Fa 1, 1, 8, disp. 11, cap. 3, mn. 6. Cited more completely by 
Mufiz, “De diversis muneribus . . ," p. 105, fn. 1. Cf. i, 1, 5, ad 2. 


186 jz 7, 1, 8, 0. 4. 
187 “De diversis muneribus,” p. 213 (trans. Reid, pp. 27-28). 
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Here the analogy of theology as a potential whole, analogous to the human 
soul in its vivifying effect on the body, gives Mufiz’s basic answer to the 
diffeulty. Fust as chemical elements are materially absorbed into the living 
body, and without losing any of their properties ate put at its service in 
an eminent way through the unifying effect of one substantial form, soa 
philosophical demonstrations are assimilated into theology and participate 
in turn of its formal unity.'* 

Two expressions in Mufiiz’s explanation are worthy of special consi 
eration. The first is his designation of the Jight under which such demon- 
strative functions must be seen in order to make them truly theological: 
“under the light of divine revelation or under the positive direction of 
faith.” Note that he docs not use the expression, “under the light of 
zirtval revelation,” which he would maintain to be the format Nett of 
sacred theology if it were merely a science,’™ but rather refers to the less 
differentiated light of theology as a wisdom, which nced not be that of 
victual revelation, Thus he does not claim that philosophical demonstration 
be enumerated among the scientific functions of sacred theology, but he 
does maintain, on the other hand, that it should be included among its 
functions as a wisdom. 

The second expression is the reference to the reason why this is so; 
“on account of the deficiency of the subject in which it is exercised.” St. 
Thomas himself assigns this reason in the Summa, as we have already 
noted,'® and gives even another explanation of it in his commentary on 
Boethius’ De Trinitate: 


Sciences which are ordered to one another are so celated that 
one can use the principles of another, just as posterior sciences 
can use the principles of prior sciences, whether they are superior 
or inferior, Wherefore metaphysics, which is superior in dignity 
to all, uses truths that have been proved in other sciences. And 
in like manner theology—since all other sciences are related to 
it in the order of generation, as serving it and as preambles to 


t6 "Thus can Ramirez, in speaking of St. Thomas’ us¢ of Aristotle's arguments 
about the nature of beatitude, make the following observation: “Hacc tamen argu- 
Menta, secundum quod assumuntur a S. Thoms in servitium thevlogiac, non sunt 
mere philosnphica ¢t naturalia prout iacent in textu Aristotelis, sed sunt vera theo- 
logica non solum imperative, sed etiam elicitive, utpote ex alto divinae revelationis 
depurata, elevata, illuminata et anima theologica informata; latet enim analogia 
beatitudinis formalis naturalis et supernaturalis, qua theologus valide transferre 
potest modo suo ad suum ordinem ea quae Philusuphus suo modo de suo ordine 
dixerat.”"—-De bominis beatitudine, UI, 200-201. 

189 “De diversis munesibus,” p. 207 (trans. Reid, p, 14). 

1007, 1, 5, ad 2. This reason is also cited by Cajetan, Je J, 2, 8, rn. 8. 
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it, although they are posterior to it in dignity— cin make use of 
the principles of all the others." 


Here again the comparison with metaphysics accents the sapicntial character 
of sacred theology, but this is not ai. More subtle is rhe point on which 
St. Thomas insists: that ail the philosophical disciplines ate only a prepara- 
tion for the work of sacred theology, “serving tt and as preambles to tt.” 
This would seem to imply that when the human intellect attains its highest 
perfection, such preparation becomes no longer necessary, and, in the 
ideal order, can ultimately be dispensed with. By way of example, in the 
theological demonstration we have discussed, the premtse af reason: ‘'what- 
ever is endowed with two natures (1.¢., human and divine) is endowed 
with two wills,” is certainly not per fe ete to everyone, and does recuire 
proof. But for the theologian who possesses all the philosophical disci- 
plines per modum Fatstas, it could well he that the same premise of reason 
no Jonger needs proof, that it has become per se vote to him- the distine- 
tion between per se neta omnibus and per se nots sapientibus——'* by rea. 
son of the perfection of his intellect. Thus such a theologian “‘secs’ the 
conclusion without actual dependence on the lower sciences. But for less 
perfected intclJects, and St. Thomas wrote the Swrana for beginners,!9* 
this is not the case, and sacred theology must supply for the intellectual 
deficiency through its sapiential office, by performing in an eminent way 
the demonstrative functions which otherwise can be left to the philosophi- 
cal sciences. 

Such functions, by their very ordination to an understanding of the 
traths of faith, cannot be other than theological, We conclude therefore 
that “philosophical” demonstrations, when subsurned into sacred theology 
to nourish its intellectua!l Life, become formally and properly theological, 
just as simply and directly as food becomes living substance when assimi- 
Jated to nourish the corporeal life of the human body.1#4 


Hl tn Beeth, de Trin., q. 2. 4. 3, ad 7. 
192 7.97, 94, 2. Cf. in f Anal, lect, $. nn. 67; Cajetan, Comm, in Past. Anal, 


Liber 3, cap. 3. 

194 “Quia catholicae veritatis doctor nea selum provectas debet instruere, sed 
ad eum pertinet etiam incipientes erudire. peipositum nostae intentionis in hoe 
Opere est, ca quae ad Christianam religionem pertinent, eo sudo trrdere, secundum 
guod congruit ad eruditionem incipientsum. --7. prol 

194 Jf this seem too strong an anvlogy, recall the simile used by St. Thomas 
against those who deplored the use of “physica documenta’ ia sacred theology: 
“Quando alterum duorum transit in natorem aliertus, non repatitiur mixtumm; sed 
quando utrumque a sua natuca alteratur. Unde ili qui utuntus philesophicis dacu- 
mentis in sacta Scriptura redigendy in obsequium fdei, non miscent equam vino, 
séd conyertunt aquam in vinum."-—/a Boeth. de Trin, g. 2, a. 4, ad 4, 
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3. SCIENTIFIC FUNCTIONS 
The sapiential office of sacred theology, as we have just scen, is one 
of explaining and defending the mysteries of faith, of utilizing analogies 
seen in the order of nature to ilustrate their counterparts in the order of 
Supernature, of examining the relations and connections of mysteries 
among themselves, throwing light on one through what is known about 
the other, showing how certain understandings are consonant with, others 
in contradiction to, truths explicitly revealed.}°5 As a related task, it also 
has the function of supplying for the intellectual deficiencies of the sub- 
jects who would acquice it as a habit—the students, the beginners for 
whom St. Thomas had so much concern!9*_-by demonstrating the natural 
truths necessary for the elaboration of theological wisdom. Both sapiential 
functions requice the employment of demonstrative techniques, and on that 
account have been referred to as explicative functions which make use of 
demonstration. 197 
Apart from being a wisdom, however, sacred theology is also a sci- 
ence-—~a habit of mind which is concerned with conclusions which can be 
legitimately inferred either from two premises of faith, or from a premise 
of faith and a premise of teason.498 As such, its scientific function is 
primarily one of deducing theological conclusions, through a rigorous 


195 “Ac ratio quidem, fide illustrata, cum sedalo, pie et sobric quaerit, aliquam 
Deo dante mysteriorum intelligentiam eamque fructuossimam assequitur tum ex cor- 
um, quae naturaliter cognoscituc, analogia, tum ¢ mysteriocum ipsorum mexu intec 
se et cum fine hominis ultimo... ."—Cene. Vaticanum, Sess. UI, cap. 4, Denz 
1796. 

196 “Quiliber actus exequendus est secundum quod convenit ad suum finem. 
Disputatio autem ad duplicem fnem potest otdinari, Quaedam enim disputativ or- 
dinatur ad removendum dubitationem an ita sit; et in tali disputatione theologica 
maxime utendutn est auctoritatibus, quas recipiuat ill? cum quibus disputatur. 
Quaedatn vero disputatio est magistralis in scholis nom ad removendum errorem, 
sed ad instruendum aaditores ut inducanturc ad intellectum veritatis quam intendit: 
ct tunc oportet rationibus inniti investigantibus veritatis radicem, et facientibus 
Sctré quomodo sit verum quod dicitur: afioquin si nudis anctoritatibus magistee 
quaestionem determinet, certifcabitur quidem auditer quod ita est, sed nihil scien- 
tiae vel intellectus acquiret et vacuus abscedet.'—Quwaes. Quodi, IV, q. 9, a. 3 fa. 
18}. For the relevance of this text to St. Thomas’ concept of sacred theology, see M. 
Grabmanna, Die thealogisehe Erkenntnii—und Einlettungslebre des heiligen Thamas 
von Aguta, (Freiburg/Schweiz: 1948), pp. 161-163. See also J, prol. 

197 Cf, Ramisez, “De philosophia morali christiana,” DTF t4 (1936), p. 115; 
aisa, by the same author, De Aominis beasitudine, Wal. I, p. 4, fn. 4. 

1987, 1, 2. “Scientia enim sumitur bic proprie (ie., in titulo articuli), ut est 
intellectualis virtus, ¢t habitus conclusionum per demonstrationer: acquisibilis ex 
principiis. Et quoniam talia sunt subiecta qualia permittugtur a praedicatis, conse- 
quens est quod ly ‘sacra doctrina’ sumatur hic pro doctrina revelata ‘ut est conclu- 
sionum.’ "-——Cajetan, I I, 1, 2. CE. also P, Wyser, Téeologie als Wissenschaft, pp. 
182-186. 
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process of demonstration, from premises that are believed or better known 
than the conclusions themselves.!*® Such deduction obviously presupposes 
a knowledge, through divine faith, of one er more premises that are 
divinely revealed, and the ability to retson from such premises in a human 
manner, drawing on the philosophical disciplines which perfect the human 
intellect, to deduce conclusions that participate in the revealed character 
of the premises.2°° This, in turn, miay be done either in direct or indirect 
fashion: directly, when the discourse proceeds from two premises of Faith, 
or from one premise of faith and another of reason; or indirectly, when it 
is possible to show a contradictory opposition betweca two possible prop- 
ositions, and then to demonstrate that one of the two entails a consequence 
which is contrary fo revealed teuth, and therefore that the other must be 


true,201 

In addition to the actual! deduction of conclusions, it may be noted in 
passing that the theologian has another office with respect to demonstra- 
tion: it is his duty to determine the structure of theological demonstrations 
and the laws which govern their inferences. This methodological study 
properly pertains to the science of sacred theology and not to the science 
of logic, insofar as the use of demonstrative logic in sacred theology is 
not concerned with “logical intentions,” but with the subject matter of 
theology as a real science,?* Thus, just as every speculative scicnce devotes 
a section to the elaboration of the methodology proper to the subject about 
which it demonstrates, sa sacred theology has the function of determining 


19? "Sic ergo manifestum est quud scientia est habitus cdemenstrativus, idest ex 
demonstratione causatus, observatis omnibus illis quaecumgue circa scientitm dem- 
onstrata Sunt in Postesiorsbus Analyticis, Oportet enim, ad hoc quod aliqurs sciat, 
quod principia ¢x quibus scit per aliguem moduim sent credtta ef coptda ettam 
Magis quam conclusiones quae sciuntur.”-~ le Vi Efhic., lect. 3, n. 1149. 

200 "Hoc enim ct in sctentiis humanis observatur, quod principia et conchu- 
siones sunt ex eodem genere. Sic igitur principia ex quibus procedit bec doctriaa 
Sunt ea quae per revelation¢ar Spiritus Sancti sunt accepia et in succis Seripturis 
habentue: hoc est ergo quad cuncladit, quod nulle modo aliquis debet audere 
‘dicere.” Ore, “nec etiam cagttare aliquid de occult: Deitate sepersubsianuel,” quae 
€st super omnem substantiam, et per buc est occulta nobis quibus creatwe substan- 
trae sunt proportionatac ad cognoscendum ct per cansequens ad loquendum, ‘pruvtcr 
¢a quae nobis civinitus ex sitnetis cloquiis sunt expressa,’ idest, exprimuntur per 
sancta cloquia. Signanter autern nen dicit: fx sanctis Cloguits, sed ‘ex sanctis eto- 
quiis,’ quia quaecuinque ex bis guae continentur in sacra Scriptura eficé possunt, 
non sunt aliena ab hac doctrina, Licet ipsa etiam in sacru non Contineantur Sesip- 
tusa,""—-De Div, Note. «1, lect. 1, mn. 12. 

201 An interesting series of arguments which are reductively of this type, but 
which lead more proximately to rational contradictions rather than to statements 
directly contrary to revealed truth, are given by St. Thomas in H-ti, 23, 2. 


202 Cf. In IV Meta., lect. 4, 0. 577. 
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its own methodological canons, and this work is forrnally theological, 
despite its manifest affinity with, and actual use of, the logical sciences," 


4. SUMMATION OF DEMONSTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 

In summary, then, there are several rational functions et sacred the- 
ology that properly employ a demonstrative discourse, These are not [in- 
ited to the simple deduction of theolegical conclusions virtually conttined 
in the deposit of revelation, come to be known in recent times under the 
designation of ‘conclusion theology.”"*"4 The main purpose of demonstra: 
tion is rather to perfect the theologian’s knowledge of his proper subjeci, 
which is God, and to attain this end he must aot only furmaliy deduce 
conclusions through the scientine act of demonstration, bur also must un- 
ploy demonstration in a variety of explicative functions demanded by the 
sapiential character of his supreme science. The resulting diversity of 
demonstrative functions in sacred theology, conceived as both a wisdom 
and a science, is given schematically in the following list of functions, to 
which we believe every usage of demonstration in speculative theology 
can ultimately be reduced: 


1) Sapiential functions, discoursing aout theological premises, as such; 
these functions are mote properly explicative, yet they are properly 
demonstrative insofar as they 

a) explicate a revealed premise 
i) by demonstrating it from one or more other revealed prem- 
ises, i.e., showing the connection between revealed truths,20% 
or 
ii) by demonstrating analogous properties of things in the nat- 
ural order,?8 or 
b) explicate a rational premise 
i} under the positive direction of faith, by demonstrating 
“pracambula necessaria in fide scientia,’2°7 o¢ 
11) supply for the deficiency of the subject, by demonstrating 
what could otherwise be “per se nota sapientibus.’0% 
203 Cf. Ix TH Ateta., lect. 5, mn, 335. 
204 For the criticisms that have been directed against this concept of sacred 


theology, and w brief evaluation, sex Chenu, La théologie comme sctence, p. B4, fn. 
3. ae M. R. Gagnebet, “La nature de la théologie spécutative,’” RT 44 (1938) 
Pp. 239. 

205 Conc. Vatiranum, Denz. 1796; 22-f, 1, 5, ad 2. 

296 fn Boeth, de Trin., 9. 2, a. 3. 

207 fhid, 

208 7,1, 5, ad 2; Lt, 94, 23 L prol.; Quaes. Quodt. IV, 9. 9, a. 3 (a, 18). 
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2} Scientific functions, discoursing frow theological premtses to concla- 
sians which are not formally revealed and are unknowable under the 
light of reason alone 2"" either 

a) directly, by demonstrating such canclusions 
i) from two premises of fauh, or 
it) from One prenuse of faith and one premise of ecason, oc 

6) indizectly, by demonstrating that of two contradictory propas- 
tions, one leads to segaeds contra fede and therctore that che 


other must be true. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

With this we bring to a close ovr pracaviaurina ow demonstration ia 
sacred theology, While obviously not au exhaustive treatment, tt has served 
to set the gencral stage for the more detailed stidy of demonstrative 
methodology in moral theology in two ways: first by supplying the funsda- 
mental notions which underlie the use of demonstration in sacred theology, 
secondly by eliminating some confusing interpretations of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic science as applied ta differcut subject matters. 

With regard to the first, we have shown the tremendous scope of sa- 
cred theology as a wisdom, the guecn of the sciences, insofar as its many 
demonstrative functions employ techniques of proof worked out in all the 
philosophical disciplines. To elaborate some of the demands of this con- 
ception of theology on the integral thealogian, we gave extensive prenotes 
from Aristotetian-Thomistic logic, explaining the nation of demonstration 
and its various kinds, as well as the procedures which characterize tts use 
in the different speculative sciences. Luplicitly following St. Thomas’ 
analogy of grace perfecting nature,?!" we alsa made more precise the no- 
tion of theological demonstration, detailing how the light of faith overlays 
the entire demonstrative process, conferring its own special certitude, but 
at the same time demanding the full perfection of rational powers on the 
part of the theologian. 

With regard to the second, we have attempted to clarify the notions 
of physical and metaphysical demonstration according to the terminology 
and usage of Aristotle and St. Thomas, In so doing, we have becn basically 
arguing against a Wolffian interpretation of the scholastic tradition, which 
would reduce all genuine philosophy to metaphysics, and effectively elumi- 


2 De Drv. Nom, c. t, lect. 1, a. Lt. 
210 "Dona gratizeum hoc modo miturae adduatur quod eam non tollunt, sed 


magis perfciunt; unde et lumen fdei, quod nobis gratis infunditur, non destruit 
tumen naturalis cognitionis nobis naturalitec inditum."—fn Boeth, de Trin, q. 2, 


a. 3. 


i 
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nate the physical and moral sciences from its pale.*!1 Our concern has been 
to show that the manner of demonstrating in natural philosophy is easily 
misunderstood, but that in the hands of a theologian who properly under- 
stands the methods of treating its subject matter, it can yield conclusions 
that are formally certain and capable of supporting the iHation required 
for the certitude of the theological conclusion. 

Through ail this, we have carefully avoided the problem of practical 
science, as opposed to speculative, nor have we touched any of the difficul- 
tics attendant on demonstrating in moral matrers or huinan affairs, The 
discerning reader will have noted, perhaps, that most of our discussion of 
physical and metaphysical certitude, and the demonstration fram which 
they result, was but a prelude to the problem of moral certitude anc the 
methods of demonstrating in moral theology. The certitude of moril plu- 
losophy is evidently akin to that of natural philosophy, although its araiter 
is even more contingent. From what we have said, one ought not conclude 
that it subserves sacted theology in exactly the same way as natural phi- 
losophy, although one should conclude that it cannot be cisposed of a 
fortiori, the way some would dispose of physical certitude and physical 
demonstration, on the grounds that it is concerned with a highly contin- 
gent and variable subject matter. 

We naw turn to the mare special! problems presented by the practical 
science, as such, and the place of demonstration in moral science, which 
will form the subject of the following Chapter. 


211 For the generat characteristics which differentiate C. Wolff's philosophical 
synthesis from that of St. Thomas, see J. Ramirez, “De propria indole philosaphiae 
Sancti Fhomae Aquinatis,' Newia Thomestrea, Vol. 1 (Roma: 1925}, pp, 53-64; 
for the more dicect influence of Wolff's thought on sacred theology, sce, by the 
same author, De Aomines beatitudine, 1, 17-20. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PLACE OF DEMONSTRATION IN MORAL SCIENCE 


From our discussion of demonstration in the speculative sctences, the 
question might naturally arise whether it ts possible to have a science that 
is #ot speculative. And if this be answered in the affirmative, since demon- 
stration is the proper act of science and a non-speculative science must 
demonstrate too, then another question can be posed as to precisely how its 
demonstration differs from the demonstration of speculative scicuce. The 
traditional answer to the first question is that there are sciences which are 
not properly speculative, and which are referred to as practical svicaces; if 
is also common doctrine that the discourse of speculative scicnce differs 
fram that of practical science, and therefore the modes of procedure will 
likewise be different.) It is not our intention here to enter into an claborate 
defense and justification of these answers, but rather to explain them 
briefly because of their relevance to the methodology of moral philosophy 
and theology, which will be taken up in more detail in succeeding Chap- 
ters, In order to do so, we shall first have to clarify the notion of practical 
knowledge, since this is the proximate genus under which practical science 
is contained. In the course of this, tt will be found that practical scrence 
considers a different type of subject matter frorn that of speculative science, 
and as a consequence has a different way of proceeding. Our task in this 
Chapter will be to show wherein this difference consists, anct ultimately to 
explain how this affects the way of demonstrating in mora] science pre- 
cisely as practical, as opposed to the methodology of speculative scicnve, 


I. THE NOTION OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


St. Thomas has no explicit treatment of moral sctence precisely under 
its aspect of being a practical science, nor does he treat expressly of practi- 
cal science as such, with its characteristic mode of proceeding. His refer- 
ences to practical and speculative occur with great frequency in his tracts 
on God's knowledge and the human intellect, and also in the Aristotelian 
commentaries, but his usage of the terms varies cansiderably in these places. 


1 For one of the clezrest expositions ¢f Thomistic doctrine on the difference 
between speculative and practical, see: Paulus Soncinas, O.P,, Quaestione: Meta- 
bbysicales Acutissimae, In Wi Metaphy., qq. 2-8 (Venetiis: 1488), pp. 107-116; 
also Caictanus Sanseverine, PAtloiophra chrittiana cum antigua ch moderna com- 
parata, (Neapoli: 1878) Tom. WU, art. 35, pp. 268-279. Cf. Ramirez, TH, 189, 
fn, 4. 
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What is obviously required, then, is a reconstruction of the doctrine im- 
plicit in these references. We shail attempt such a reconstruction, based on 
out own interpretation of the classical texts involved, but not without a 
notable dependence on secondary sources.? 


1, SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


in perhaps one of his most formal treatments of human science, the 
commentary on Bocthius’ De Trizttate, where he is treating of the specifi- 
cation of the speculative sciences, St. Thomas first draws the general Jine 
of distinction between speculative and practical knowledge, in order to 
eliminate the latter from his immediate consideration, The basis of the 
distinction is slightly different from what we have already secn in dis 
cussing the distinction of speculative sciences in Chapter One. It is taken 
not from the abject of the knowing act, but rather from the evd. the 
speculative intellect has for its end the knowledge of truth in itself, white 
the practical intellect seeks truth only as a means, to order it to operation 
as its proper end, As a consequence, both are concerned with different mat- 
ters: practical knowledge considers things that we can do, or operables, 
while speculative knowledze considers things that we cannot do, or non- 
operables.? And, ultimately, both are perfective of man, but in different 
ways: practical knowledge leads to the happiness of the active jife, while 
speculative knowledge leads to the happiness of contemplation,* 

From other texts, it can be gathered that practical knowledge is 
causative of things, while speculative knowledge is merely apprehensive.* 
Similarly, the object of practical knowledge is not trath alone, but the 
operable good under its aspect of being true. Practical knowledge, then, 


2 One of the most helpful sources for the notions of speculative and practical 
science, and the resolution and composition proper to each, has been S. E. Dolan, 
“Resaiution und Camposition in Speculative and Practical Discourse,’ LTP 6 
(1950), 9 ff. Atsa very useful because of the large number of texts collected and 
analyzed is J. Pétrin, Cownafstance Spéculative et Connaissunce Pritigue: Fonde- 
ments de feur distimetion, Ottawa: 1948. Other references include: H. Pichette, 
“Considéestions sur quelques principes fondamentaux de la doctrine du spéculatif 
et du pratique,” LIP 1 {194$), 52-70; 1. Thiry, Speculattvum-pracironm fecundum 
S. Themim: quo mode ie habeant in actu bumano, Roma: 1939, M. Labourdette, 
“Savoir spéculatif ct savoir pratique,’ RT 44 (1938), 564-568; and A. D. Lee, 
Relationship of the Speculative and Practical in Theology (Unpublished Lectorase 
Dissertation, Dominican House of Studies), Washington, D. C.: 1957. The latter 
study is particularly useful for its analysis of Thamistic terminalogy and its de. 
tailed examination of the modes characteristic of speculative and practical science. 

tin Boeth. de Trim, q. 5, a. 13 Is He Meta, lect. 2, 9. 290, See also John of 
St. Yhomas, Cars. Theal., In 3, 1, disp. 2, a. 10, n. 5. 

475 Boeth. de Tria, 4.5, a. i, ad 4. Cf. HEHE, 179, 2. 

5 T7-4T, 83, 1; cf. John of St. Thomas, Cars. Téeod., In I, 1, disp. 2, a. 10, n. 4, 

in i Ethic, lect. 9, 0. 351; 1, 79, 11, ad 2; De Ver., q. 22, a. 10, ad 4. 
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must have an order to operation; still not any order to operation what- 
soever characterizes such knowledge—there must be a proximate relation, 
it must be knowledge that directly regulates operation, that bears immedi- 
ately on the operable and its causes.? Practical knowledge must be appli- 
cable therefore to particular operation,® and in the final analysis at a par- 
ticular time and in a particular way.* Although it has its beginnings in 
considering the same subject as speculative knowledge, what ultimately 
distinguishes it from speculative knowledge is that it terminates differently 
from the latter, in such and such a particular thing that is to be done.t 

But speculative and practical are not necessarily spoken of in a mu- 
tually exclusive way. The intellect which is perfected by speculative and 
practical knowledge is one and the same,!! and there are degrees of both 
speculative and practical knowledge, so that it is possible to distinguish 
between actually practical and formally practical, and between completely 
speculative and formally speculative.’? Likewise, there can be some over- 
lapping: we can have speculative knowledge of an operable, and we can 
even make our ‘‘simple speculation” in some sense practical.44 In the for- 
mer case, such speculative knowledge is not of great value unless it is 
actually ordered to operation, and therefore it is said to be principally 
practical and only secondarily speculative; in the latter case, the speculative 
knowledge is worth having even if it is never ordered to operation, and 
thus it is said ta be principally speculative and only secondarily practical. 
And even in purely practical knowledge, we still speculate, which means 
that in a certain sense practical knowledge presupposes speculative knowl- 
edge, although the reverse is not necessarily truc.l® 


De Ver, q. 14, a 4. 

Sia Ul de Anima, lect, 12, n. 780. 

Sin it Meta., lect. 2, 0. 290. 

Wye V7} Ether, lect. 2, a. 1i32. 

Ws, 79, 11, 

IZCf. De Ver., gq. 3, a. 3, where St. Thomas distinguishes between actually 
practical (in actu) and formatly practical (practica habitu vel virtute}; also com- 
pletely speculative (de rebus ills qute oon sunt nutae produci per scientiam coy- 
nascentis) and formally speculative (res cognita est quidem oaperahilis per scien- 
tiam, tamen non consideratue ut est operabilis). 

18 De Ver, q. 3, a. 3, ad 2 and ad 4. 

Wing ETE Sent, d. 23, q. 2, a. 4. qla. 2. 

15 “Gegenstand des praktischen Erkennens dagegen ist nur cin relativer Sach- 
vechalt: namlich das Verhiltnis des Hiandelnden und seiner Mattel zu einem bes- 
tinmten Ziel. Da jedoch niemund das Verhaltnis eines Dinges zu einem anderen 
erkennen kann, ohne auch das Ding selbst schon ¢inigecmassen erkanot zu haben, 
ist ein vein praktisches Erkennen ohne jedes theoretische Erkennen schlechthin ua- 
denkbar.'—-M. Thiel, “Die wissenschaftliche Eigenart der philosophischen Ethik,” 
DTF 14 (1936) 290. Cf. ta Hi de Anima, lect. 15, nm. 820, De Ver, q. 2, a. 8. 
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From these preliminary indications of St. Thomas’ thought, we can 
conclude to at least two bases of distinction between speculative and prac- 
tical knowledge, one taken from the subject matter with which it is con- 
cerned, the other taken from the end of the knowledge itself; speculative 
knowledge has for its object the non-operable, while practical knowledge 
is concerned with the operable; the end of speculative knowledge is truth, 
while that of practica] knowledge is operation, Other bascs of distin: tion 
are Obviously implied also, but these will become clearer from the con- 
sideration of other texts more properly concerned with the special type of 
practical knowledge in which we are interested, namely, practical science. 


2. SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 

As speculative knowledge is distinct from practical knowledge, so 
also is speculative science distinct from practical science. As sciences, how- 
ever, both share a common characteristic—that, namely, of being knowl- 
edge through causes.1# It is not then the search for principles and causes 
which serves to distinguish speculative science from practical science, 
practical science must uncover causes too, and demonstrate through them.’? 
Its distinctive note is that it is concerned with the principles and causes of 
operables, Still, insofar as it engages in causal analysis, it can speculate und 
use theoretical procedures similar to those of the speculative sciences. This 
does not mean, again, that even the more theoretical parts of practical 
science should be regarded as speculative scicnce;'%-—the latter are only 
called speculative or theoretical in the sense that they ate more remote 
from operation, which is the proper end of practica science and as such 
specifies the science and all its parts.3* 

The more detailed consequence of this difference between speculative 
and practical knowledge is that speculative science seeks demonstrative 


1G De Ver., q. 3, a. 3, ad 3 contra. 

Win VI Meta, lect, 1, 0. 1145. 

18 fy Boeth. de Trin,, g. 5. a. 1, ad 4. 

29 For the terminological usage of ‘'subject’’ as being specificative of a science, 
see what has already been said (and references cited) in Chapter One, pp. 23-28. 
St. Thomas applies this doctrine, together with Uh notion of end mentioned in the 
previous section, to argue to the unity of medical science, as follows: “Cum autem 
medicina dividitur in thecricam et practicam, non attenditur division secundum 
finem. Sic enim tota medicina sub practica continetur, utpote ad opeérationem or- 
dinata. Sed atienditur praedicta divisio secundum quod ea, quae in medicina trac- 
tantur, sunt propinqua vel remota ab operatione.”"—?a Boeth. de Trin., q. 5, a. 1 


r 


ad 4. This conclusion also can be applied to moral science, in light of the analogy: 
“Sic ergo se habet politicus ad considerandum de anima cuius virtutem quacrit 
sicut medicus ad cunsiderandum de corpore cuius sanitatem quaerit."—Jz 2 Eshic., 
lect. 19, a. 227. 
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knowledge of its subject, while practical sctence seeks actually to corstract 
its subject, preciscly as operable, and needs scientific knauwklge in order 
to do so? This operational requiterment demands of practical science an : 
even more detailed knowledge of its subject than is found in speculative 
science. It does not suffice in practical scicnee, for instance, to know merely i 
the cause of an cffect; the perfection of the science will require a knowl- ' 
edge of all the movements and operations necessary to assure that such an 
effect will actually follow from that cause in the order of execution“! 
Practical science therefore presupposes speculative knowledge, as we have 
already said, but it extends further than speculative knowicdge, all the way t 
to knowledge of how the singular subject can he produced and actually ; 
perfected in the order of being.*7 : 

As a further consequence of the difference of subpeut matter, there ts 
also a difference in the modes of procedure af speculative and practical ‘ 
science. Speculative science is said to proceed resofusirely, because its ulti- 
mate function is to resolve a conclusion to its proper principles, or, in 
other words, to resolve to a middie term in one or other order of causality. ; : 
Practical science, on the other hand, is said to proceed compositively. Ut e 
must resolve to causes too, but its ultimate function js to apply universal : 
principles and simple causes to the construction of composite singular 
entities which can exist in the operational order.** In this, practical science 
is imitative of nature, which likewise produces complex singulars from 
simple causes and therefore proceeds compositively in the order of genera- 
tion.?4 

Notwithstanding the fact that practical science is said to be compost- 
tive in mode and speculative science resolutive in mode, there is still a 
certain flexibility tn terminology with respect to this usage, similar to that 
we have already seen in the case of “speculative” and ‘practical’ when 
applied to knowledge genecafly. St. Thomas indicates some of the varia- 
tions in usage when he says: 


Some knowledge is speculative only; some is practical only; and 
some fs partly speculative and partly practical. In proof whereof 
it must be observed that knowledge can be called speculative in 


three ways. 


20 tn f Amal., lect. 41, 2. 7. Cf. fn I Palt., proem., mn. 6; In Boeta, de Trin, 
q. 5, a. 1, ad 5. 

21 in Hf Esbic., lect. 2, an. 255-256, 

22 Je I Polis., proem., a. 8. 

23 Je I Eshic., lect. 3, n. 35, 

24 Je I Polit., proem., a. 2. 
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First, on the part of the things known, which are not operable 
by the knower; such is the knowledge of man about natural or 
divine things. 


Secondly, as regards the manner of knowing—as, for instance, 
if a builder consider a house by defining and dividing, and con- 
sidering what belongs to it in general: for this iy to consider 
operable things ia a speculative manner, and not as practically 
operable; for operable means the application of form to mattcr, 
and not the resolution of the composite into its universal formal 
principles. 


Thirdly, as regards the end; ‘for the practical intellect differs in 
its end from the speculative,’ as the Philosopher says in HJ De 
Anima, For the practical intellect ts ordered to the end of opera- 
tion; whereas the end of the speculative intellect is the cansidera- 
tion of truth, Hence if a buifder should consider how a house 
can be made, not ordering this to the end of operation, but only 
to know, this would be only a speculative consideration as re- 
gards the end, although it considers an operable thing. 


Therefore knowledge which is speculative by reason of the thing 
itself known, is merely speculative. But that which is speculative 
either in its mode or as to its end is partly speculative and partly 
practical. And when it is ordained to an operative end it is sim- 
ply practicat.2% 


Some sciences, according to this text, even though they be concerned with 
an operable, nevertheless proceed in 2 speculative or resolutive manner, 
and therefore can be referred to as speculative in a certain way, Similarly, 
the intention of the knower has some bearing on the procedure which he 
uses, and therefore on the denomination of his science as speculative os 
ptactical. Thus Thomistic commentators introduce at this point a distinc- 
tion between the end of the science, as such, and the end intended by the 
scientist.2¢ For instance, as this text indicates, there can be knowledge 


253, 14, 16 (trans. English Dominicans). 

26 Thus, for example, Cajetan teaches: “Circa hanc partem, adverte primo quod 
Practicum et speculativum hic sumitur non solum ut sunt conditiones scientiae se- 
cundum se, sed etiam ex parte scientis, . .."—Jat 7, 14, 16, n. 3. John of St. Thomas 
explains this distinction in greater detail as follows: “Haque quande D. Thomas 
dicit considerationem aliquam esse speculativam ex fine, et posse esse practicam ex 
fine, jdque dacet esse practicum et speculativam secundum quid: loquitur de spec- 
ulativo et practico ex parte screntis, seu quantym ad intentionem et usum scientis: 
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which is otderable to action of itself, but which the knower docs not in- 
tend to so use, and which on this account can be sard to be partly specula- 
tive and partly practical.*? And conversely, in other texts, although knowl 
edge that is in no way orderahle to action ts sinyply speculative,"* there are ‘ 
truths of speculative science which can be used by the knower to guide his ! 
action remotely, and therefore these can be suid to be ar feast remotely 
practical.2# i 

When these ways of speaking about science are taken into account, 
the problem of characterizing practical science as such becomes more corn- 
plex. Knowledge itself, as we have seen, is cither practical oc speculative H 
according as it considers either the operable or the non-operable, and ac- H 
cording as its end is either operation ar truth. We have said that science : | 
is either practical or speculative according us its mode is cither compasitive 
or tesohutive. And now we have the further basts of distinction that sci- 
ences are said to be practica] because their knower intends operation, while | 
they are also said to be speculative because their knower intends truth and . 
proceeds resolutively, even though the science as such is concerned with 
an operable. 

3, PRACTICAL SCIENCE 

Combining these various distinguishing notes, it is possible to enu- 
merate at least five diffcrent categories of knowledge which can be tetmed 
speculative or practica) in various ways, and in which practical science as ; 


such will have to be located. 

The first two categories will be those of knowledge whose object is 
the non-operable considered precisely as such, whose end as a consequence 
is truth, and whose mode is therefore resolutive. The first category is con- 
stituted when the knower intends truth; in such a case, his knowledge is 


hon ex parte scientiae et secundum specificationem eius.'—Curs. Theol., In I, 1, 
disp. 2, a, 10, a. t$. It shoufd he noted tn connection with John of St. Thomas’ 
Statement that he is uoderstanding “'end of a science” in its specifcative meaning 
as the genus tubiecium of the science, following St. Thomas’ usage in in f Anal., 
Ject. 41, n. 7. We are making a further precision in this terminology, following St. 
Thomas’ usage in fe Ho Eshic., lect. 2, nn, 253-256; ]a Me Meta,, lect. 2, n. 290; 
and fe Boeth. de Trim, gq. 5, a. 1. Thus we distinguish, for instance, between the 
proper subject of practical science, which is the operaé/e as such, and the end of 
Practical science, which is operation; apast from these, then, there is also the end 
of the éeewer, which in practical science may be either truth of operation, accord- 
ing to the text we are now discussing, namely: J, 14, 16. Cf. also De Vesr., q. 3, 


2. 3, ad 2 contra. 
27 De Ver., q. 3, a. 3, ¢ and ad 2 contra. 
28 Ibid., q. 3, a. 3. 
20 fbid., q. 14, a. 4. 
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in no way practical, and can be said to be simply speculative, or, in St. 
Thomas’ terminalogy, speculative “tantwm’® or’ semper.’*! “The second 
category is constituted when the knower does net intend truth, but sither 
operation; in such a case, his knowledge can be said to be formally specu 
lative (St. Thomas: "principatiter’),*" insofar as the subject matter. end. 
and mode are those of speculative knowledge, and only accidentally pra:- 
tical (St. Thomas: “secandario,”** “remota occasia,'34) because it ts merely 
the intention of the one knowing which confers a practical character oa 
the knowledge. 

The third category will be that of knowledge whose abject 1s tae 
operable viewed precisely as non-operable, whose cnd as a consequences ts 
truth, and whose mode is therefore resolurive; here the knowee cun caly 
intend truth, since he is abstracting from the operable’s ordination ta op- 
ctation, and his knowledge is denominated by St. Thomas as “secwsfase 
guid” speculative and “secundum guid” practical. 

The fourth and fifth categories will be those of knowledge whose 
object is the operable considered precisely as such, whose proximate end 
is therefore operation, and whose mode is therefore compositive. The 
foucth category is constituted when the knower docs not intend operation, 
but rather truth; im such a case, his knowledge can be said to he formaily 
practical (St. Thomas: principaliter,"8* “habitu,” “‘virtute,") insofar as 
the object, end, and mode are those of practical knowledge, and only acci- 
dentally speculative (St. Thomas: “gvodammada’') ,*° because it is merely 
the intention on the part of the knower which confers a speculative chir- 
acter on the knowledge. The fifth category, finally, is constituted when the 
knower actually intends operation; in such a case, his knowledge is in no 
way speculative, and car be said to be actually practical, or, ia St. Thomas’ 
terminology, practical "jr acta.’ 

These five categories can be represented schematically in the fallow- 
ing fashion: 


BOF 14, 16. 

81 De jes.. gq. 3, a. 3. CE. tm f Eshic,, lect. 3, mn. 35, for the mode of such 
knowledge (modo resolutatio). 

F2 3 FTL Seat, d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, gla, 2. 

3 Thid, 

34 De Ver, q. 14.2. 4. 

a1, 14, 16. 

R68 fy Ht Serz., d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, gla. 2. 

a? De Ver., q. 3, a. 3. 

38 Tosa. 

4 fbid. 
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KNOWLEDCE | 
is called : 
whose whose whose whose i 
OBJECT MODE END KNOWER “SPECULATIVE? “PRACTICAL™ | 
is is is intends i 
1. Non-operable resolutive truih truth simply errr i 
as such fientem, sernper) i 
2, Noa-operable resolutive truth operation formaily accidentally 
as such fprivcipatitet) freniota pceuste, 
secundaria) 
3. Operable a9 resolutive tearh tratk partially partially 
non-operable {seed quid) (seed guid 
$.  Qperable compesitive — aperation teuil acridestally formally i 
as such (quedummoda) — (habfty, virtute, 
princtpaliter) 
5, Operable compositive operation opergtinn -- 5 actually 
as such (fe uetad 
An examination of this schema will show that practical science obvi- : 
ously does not pertain to the first two categories, for these have all the ee 


characteristic notes of speculative science, which we are hete attenupting to 
distinguish from practical science. Nor does practical sciente pertain to the 
fifth category, which is characteristic of the habits of prudence and art. “ 
The teason for this will be seen in more detail when we treat of prudence s 
itself in the next Chapter; for the moment, a generai reason can be secn in 
the distinction between the fourth and fifth categories of knowledge just 
indicated, In the fifth category, the knower actually intends to produce a : 
singular existent operable, and this is chacacteristic of prudence and art, " 
which are concerned with singular contingents;# in the fourth category, 
on the other hand, the knower immediately intends the truth about the 
operable at a more general level, abstracting from the direct intention to 
operate, and this is characteristic of reason alone, which can thus be per- 
fected by the habit of practical science*! 

Practical science then will have to be placed in the third or fourth 
categories. It is not completely practical knowledge, and im this kt is dis- 
tinguished from prudence, and at the same time it is not completely specu- 
lative knowledge, nor is it even formally speculative and only accidentally 


402-71, $7, 9, ad 3. 

4° Prudence also can be said to be partly in the appetites, while practical sci- 
ence is only in the intellect: “Omnia erga de quibus hic fit mento. in tantum sunt 
species prudentiae, in quantum non in ratione sola consistuat, sed habent aliquid 
in appetitu. In quantum enim: sunt im sola ratione, dicuntur quaedam sctentiae 
practicae, scilicet, ethica, aeconomica et politica.” —in Wi Erére, lect. 7, n. 1200. 
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practical, and in these characteristics it is distinguished fram speculative 
science. In itself, it is partly speculative and partly practical. According to 
one way of speaking, it perhaps can be said to be formally practical and 
only accidentally speculative, insofar as it is concerned with an operable 
as such, proceeds in 2 composite mode, has operation for its end, but the 
knower imuncdiately intends only the truth about the eperable and abstracts 
from the direct intention io operate. According to another way of speaking, 
it perhaps can be said to be secusdun: guid practical and secunduin quid 
speculative, insofar as it ts concerned with an operable considered precisely 
as non-operable, proceeds in a cesolutive mode, and has truth for ils end, 
which the knower himself immediately intends. 

When these ways of speaking are compated, morcover, additional 
problems arise. Are they mutually exclusive, for instance, or can they be 
understood in such a way that both correctly characterize practical sctence? 
Does practical science, as a science, proceed resolutively or compositively, 
or does it proceed in both modes at the same time, or now in one made, 
now in the other? Is it, as some authors hold, practical by reason of end 
but speculative by reason of mode, so that it only partly pertains to the 
third category and partly to the fourth?42 And if it pectains properly to 
both categories, which gives the more accurate characterization of practical 
science as such, i.¢,, as both science and practical ? 

The answers to these questions obviously have important bearing on 
the method of demonstrating in practical science, insofat as they concern 
the procedure which is proper to practical science. We shall therefore at- 
tempt to resolve the difficulties which they present, but first will have to 


42 This characterization of mora? science derives from 2 summary of Capreolus, 
which treads as follows: ‘Scientia moralis est speculativa quoad modum, sed quoad 
finem est practica: procedit enim modo speculativa definiendo, dividendo, univer- 
salia praedicata considerando, sed finis eius est non solum ut sciamus, sed ut beni 
efficiamur, et ideo est simpliciter practica.”"—(Defensiones, In I Sent., d. 35, a. 2, 
ad 1}. It is cited with approval by Ramirez (1, 61) as indicating that morat science 
is simpliciter practica and only secundum guid speculative, and is attributed by H. 
Grenier (fhominuic Philosophy, IV, n. 417) to Maritain and Marquart as giving 
an essential and formal description of the nature of moral philosophy. The difficulty 
this interpretation prescats is one of understanding how a science can attuin a prac- 
tical end by the exclusive use of speculative means, John of St. Thomas (Cwrr. 
Péil., Log. 1 p., gq. t, a. 4, and q. 27, a. 1, resp. ad 1am diff.}, wha is followed 
by J. Gredt (Elementa Philosophise Asristoselicae-Thomisticae, 1, 0, 103), and L. 
Thiry (Specasativun-practicum, pp. 61-63), adopts the simple solution that moral 
science is fz se speculative, and only practical insofar as it includes prudence, and 
thos leaves the practical means to prudence alone. This solution is rejected by Y. 
Simon (Critique de ta connaissance morte, pp. 89-90} and by ©. Lottin (Atorale 
Fondamentate, 1, pp. 4-3), with good reason, as we shal! point out below, because 
it is not in accord with Aristotelian-Thomistic doctrine as exposed in the Nicho- 
machean Eibses and its commentary. Cf. fn. 83 safes, p. 93. 
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elaborate further the difference between resolution 2nd composition as ap- 
plied to a science, in order to supply the conceptual Framework for the 
solution. 


II. RESOLUTION AND COMPOSITION IN MORAL SCIENCE 

The terms “resolution” and “composition, Hike “speculative” and 
“practical,” have a wide variety of usages in the ristotefran- Thomiustic 
tradition. Some meanings of the terms are quite general of common, while 
others are restricted to very special applications. Our primary interest here 
is one of understanding the precise way in which resojution is said to be 
characteristic of speculative science and in which composition ts said te be 
characteristic of practical science, and also the relations which may obtain 
between the two modes of proceeding. Ta do so, we shall first have to 
delineate various understandings of the terms, in order to eliminate those 
which do not reJate to our inunediate problem. 

One usage of resolution and composition is that which serves to dif- 
ferentiate the human from the angelic way of knowing, as when it is said, 
for instance, that it is proper for a rational nature to proceed per vianz 
resolutionis, and for an intellectual nature to proceed per tiamn composi 
sionis.#® Another usage, closely related to this, describes a type of resolu- 
tion which is found among the human sciences, when, for instance, the 
entities studied in physics ate said to be resolved to their ultimate prin- 
ciples in the metaphysical order, and on which account metaphysical con- 
sideration is assimilated to the angelic way of knowing.4* Since both of 
these usages involve two orders of knowing, or involve a process af pro- 
ceeding from one science to another, and therefore do not refer to resolu. 
tion and composition as they arc found within ane science, neither of these 
will concern us here. 

A third usage is a very generat one, which describes the mode of 
proceeding in human sciences and within any one science in order to attain 
truth, St, Thomas describes this as foliows: 


There is a twofold way of proceeding to knowledge of the truth. 
One is by way of resolution, according to which we proceed from 
composite things to simple things, and from the whole to a part, 
as is said in Book I of the Péysies, that ‘confused things are 
mote known to us.’ And in this way knowledge of truth is com- 
pleted when one arrives at individual parts that are distinctly 
known, The other is the way of composition, through which we 


43. C. Gent., II, 100. 
44343 Boeth. de Trin, q. 6, a. 1, sol, 3. 
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proceed from simple things to composites; knowledge of the 
truth is completed in this way when one arrives at the wholes 


According to this understanding, a resolutive mode ts ong which jsracceds 
from composite things to simple things, while a compositive mode is one 
which proceeds from simple things to composites, This cammon ootion af 
resolution and composition, as we shall sec, will be verified both of the 
discourse of speculative science and that of practical science, and accord. 
ing to this usage, therefore, both can be said to proceed resolutively ued 
compositively, 

A fourth usage does not concern discourse, properly speaking, bua! 
rather the process of abstraction which precedes demonstrative discourse. 
According to this usage, there are two resolutions which are cffected by 
the human intellect: one according to the abstraction ef form from mratter, 
where resolution is made to the ultimate subject or more material prin- 
ciple; the other according to the abstraction of universal from particular, 
where resolution is made to the more formal principle.4¢ Alrhough not our 
immediate concern, this type of resolution will be of interest in describing 
the discourse of demonstrative science, and therefore is noted here, 

The fifth and fast usage is one to which we have already referred in 
discussing the distinction between speculative and practical science, and 
ig also one which presents a special problem. St. Thomas, in speaking of 
the method proper to moral science, makes the statement: 

It is necessary in every practical science to proceed in a composite 

manner. On the contrary in speculative science, it is necessary to 

proceed in 2 cesolutive manner by breaking dowa composite 
things into simple principles.47 
Further, in speaking of God's practical knowledge, he motes that there can 
be a resolution of operables in the non-operable mode: 

Since He knows the things which He makes or is able to make, 

not only as they exist in their own act of existence, but also ac- 

cording to all the notes which the human intellect can find in 

them by analysis {resolrendo), He knows things that He can 
make (operabilibus) even under an aspect in which they are in- 

capable of execution (¢0 modo qua nan sunt operabiles) 4% 


And again, in desccibing how operables can be considered "moda specula- 
tivo,” he makes implicit reference to the composittve mode which is proper 


43 fn UE Meta., lect. 1, n. 278; cf. also In f de Caelo, proem., a. 2. 
19 Compendium theolagize, ¢. 62. 

47 Jn J Erdie., lect. 3, 2. 35 (trans. C. 1. Litzinger). 

48 De Ver. gq. 3, 2. 3 (trans, R. W. Mulligan, p. 153). 
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to the consideration of operables, and which is different from the sesolutive 
mode: 
This is to consider operable things in a speculative manner, and 
not as practically operable, far operable means the application of 
form to matter, and not the resolution of the composite into its 
universal formal principles.4¢ 


This usage, then, is the one which characterizes the compositive mode as 
pfoper to practical science and the resolutive mude as proper to speculative 
science, although it also countenances 2 use of the resolutive mode in prac- 
tical science. It is the one which we shail have to investigate in more detail, 
in order to clarify the use of demonstration in practical science. 

Since the implication of these texts is that speculative science has its 
own resolutive mode, which is sometimes found also in practical science, 
despite the fact that practical scicnce has its own compositive mode, we 
shall consider the resolution of speculative science first, and then proceed 
from that to the composition of practical science. 


i, THE RESOLUTIVE MODE OF SPECULATIVE SCIENCE 

In the demonstrative process of speculative science, as we have already 
seen, certitude is achieved by a process of resolution, namely, by resolving 
the conclusion to per se principles.°° Sometimes this resolutory process is 
referred to as a "tia indicii,”’ insofar as all demonstration terminates in a 
judgment, in which the conclusion is judged in light of a middie term; 
it is the latter which moves the intellect to assent to the conclusion, insofar 
as it furnishes the reason why the subject can be joined to the particular 
predicate.** And, as we have likewise seen, 19 more perfect demonstrations, 
this middle term will be a cause, which is prior in the order of being to 
the effect which js demonstrated. In fact, the basic need for the resolution 
which is found in the demonstrations of speculative science comes about 
from the weakness of our intellects, from the fact that we first apprehend 
things that ate posterior in being, and have to resolve them to their causes, 
which are prior in being. Because the order of our knowledge is different 
fram the order of being, our speculative discourse is dominated by the 
resolution of the prior in knowledge to the prior in being, of the simpe 


guoad nes tothe simple gxvad se." 


49). 14, 16. 

80 Certitude nihil aliud est quam determinatio intellectus ad unum, . . . In 
scientia vero conclusionum causatur determinatio ex hoc quod conclusio secundum 
2? 
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actum rationis in principia per se visa resolvitur. 29 11) Sent, d. 23, q, 2, a 


qla. 3. 
SI, 79, &. Cf. alsa: f, 79, 12. 


52 7-41, 14, 5, 
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Such being the case, the demonstrative process in speculative science 
usually commences with a search for causes, sometimes referred to as a 
‘oda snventiont’ and, in the order of inttinsic causes, this is frequently 
effected by an abstractive resolution—~the fourth usage of resolutton referred 
to aboye--—which arrives at the form and the matter through the method 
of division and definition. But the perfect knowing of demonstrative science 
demands more that the discovery of causes, The cause must also be scen 
as the cause of this effect, ot, in other words, ir must be applied to the 
effect, for it to be of any use in the judgment of the canclusten.*4 This 
second stage of the demonstrative process involves a type of composition, 
then, by which the cause is composed with the effect. And, insofar as the 
cause is simpler in the order of being than the effect which it produces, 
there ts a true process from the simple to the complex, of there is a true 
composition in the general sense---the third usage of composition referred 
to above. But the final judgment of the demonstrative process is not effected 
by this composition afone; more properly, the conclusion is judged in the 
light of the middle term, or, in other words, it must be seen precisely as 
resolved to the cause which makes it to be what it is.#° Thus the end of the 
demonstrative process is a resolution of judgment—the fifth usage of reso- 
lution referted to above—which terminates in the cause, more intelligible 
in itself and more simple gxoad se than the conclusion, and therefore which 
is able to guarantee the truth and certitude of the conclusion. 

Ju the light of this analysis, the demonsteative process of speculative 
science can be seen as involving two resolutions and one composition, all 
pertaining to different orders, but not without a certaia subordination 
among themselves. Fiest there is an abstractive or definitive resolution, 
whese the objects of sense knowledge, in themselves confused wholes or 
effects, ate resolved ta theic causes; secondly, there is a Common type of 
composition, where these causes are applied to their effects, or the conclusion 
is composed from the Premises; and finally, there is a proper type of resa- 
lution, the resolution of scientific judgment, where the conclusion is seen 
as resolved to its causes or principles, The final resolution is the one which 
dominates, and alsa denominates, the whote process of speculative science. 
It terminates with the speculative scientist contemplating teuth, the end 
of his science, as seen mediately through a cause and not immediately in 
itself, which serves to distinguish his science from other habits of the specu- 


5% For 2 detailed example of the use of the “tie invenrionie” and “via indicit’ 
in speculative science, see my Seteatifiy Methodulogy of Theodaric of Freiberg, pp. 
174-227. 

S4fa I Anal, lect. 4, n. 5. 


85 Cf, £42, 34, 2, ad 2; H-, 1, 1:0. D. de Carthite, q- unl., a. 13, ad 6, 
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lative ioteliect. His whole process is predominantly resolutive, although it 
is achieved through a kind of composition, tn the common or general sense 


of the term. 


2. THE COMPOSITION PROPER TO PRACTICAL SCIENCE 

Practical science, its object being the operable, differs from speculative 
science in two notable respects: first of all, the principle to which speculative 
discourse tesolves is replaced by the end, which is the term of practical 
discourse;*€ and secondly, in things which caa be donc by us, the causes 
are simpler and priot in the order of being when compared to their effects— 
since our operation imitates natuse in proceeding from the stmple to the 
composite—and therefore the process in the order of knowing corresponds 
to that in the order of being.*7 On both accounts, the mode of procedure 
characteristic of practical science will be that of composition, and it will 
thus differ from the procedure of speculative science. 

Despite this difference, however, it is important to note that the order 
of seasoning about epczation is opposite to the order of operation itself, 
there is a difference between the order of intention and the order of cxecu- 
tion, and preciscly because of this, there is a resulutory process which is 
likewise essential to practical discourse. This is best iliastrated in the resolu- 
tion of counsel, which starts with an end to be attained, and inquires for 
the appropriate means to realize that end.o* Because in this case the end is 
first in knowledge, but the means will be the first in being or execution, a 
resolution is necessary; this resolution, morcover, will proceed from the end, 
considered precisely as an cffect and therefore as composed, all the way to 
the first cause or action which has to be placed, and which therefore is 
simple.5® Thus it fulfills the common notion of resolution--the third usage 
mentioned above—which proceeds from composites to simples. In a com- 
pletely similar way, moral science, precisely as a practical science, must also 
tesolve in its discourse: it resolves something that can Se done, i.c., an 
operable as such, but without actually intending operation—and in this 
respect it differs from counsel—to the movements and operations cequired 
for the end ta exist, which are more simple than the composed end. 

But practical science, unlike speculative science, does not terminate in 
a resofutive process, and this is likewise important. Its proper mede is to 


54 De Ver., q. 15, a. 3. Cf. also f-1f, i, 4. 
OT f-7], 14, $; also: fa £ Pofit., proem., an, 2-3, 


58 f-fi, 14, 5, ad 1. 
59 7H, 14, 5. Cf. in HE Esdtc., lect. 8, an, 475--476; also in Uf de Anima, lect. 


15, a. d2i. 
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consider the causes and operations which are attained by resolution, and to 
compose them in the order of execution, ali the way up to the point where 
they produce the existent operable in all its complexity. Here it can only 
go so far, however, because its character as a science prohibits it from being 
completely practical; tt must ultimately be complemented by prudence cr 
one of the practical arts, in order to attain the singular existent.“ Its func. 
tion, precisely as science and as practical, is to give alignod anxiliuni for 
the production of the operable, the way medical science helps the doctor 
to cure, actually, without itself effecting health in the patient,“' But the end 
of practical sctence is still operation, and nat rhe contemplation of truth, 
and this is what, in the final analysis, dictates that its proper mode be corn- 
positive, 

This composition which is proper to practical science can be ithistrated 
by examples taken from particular sciences, It should be noted, however, 
that there are differences within the operative sciences themselves, for nat 
all attain the particular operable with which they are concerned in exactly 
the same way, The bizgest difference is between the operative science which 
deals with human action (egere) as such, or moral science, and those which 
deal with external objects that ate the result of human production or ‘'mak- 
ing” (facere),®* which come under the Thomistic designation of “scientia 
factiva,”3 and would be known today as mechanical or engineering sci- 
ences.“4 Medical science, on the other hand, is a practical science which 
falls somewhere between these two categories, but it has more in common 
with the setentiae factivae in the sense that it is factiva sanitatis,®9 despite 
the fact that the doctor merely cooperates with nature in the production of 
his effect. Being closer in method to moral science, because of its concesn 


“0 "Scientia vera moralis, quamvis sit propter Gperationem, famen illa operano 
non est actus scientiae, sed mugis virtutis, ut patet in hbro ErAfe.: unde non potest 
dict ars, sed magis in illis operationibus se hahet virtus loco artis.'—le Boeth, de 
Trim, gq. 5, a. 1, ad 3. 

“ide FP Erhir., lect, 2, 1, 299. 

62 St. Thomas sometimes uses the term “facere’’ to mean the same thing as 
“agere,’ as in Jt-7f, 134, 2, but he usually distinguishes formally between the two: 
“Differt autem facere et agere quia . . . factio est actus transiens in cxteriorem 
muateriam, sicut aedificare, secure et huisniodi; agere autem est actus permanens in 
ipso agente, sicut videre, velle, e¢ huiusmodi."~—-2-#7, $7, 4. Cf. also Comp. Theol, 
£96, Pdf, $9, 5, ad 3, 

63 Jn XI Meta, lect. 7, a, 2254. 

84 °Differunt enim agere et fucere: nam agere est secundum operationem mean- 
enlem in ipso agente, sicut est eligere, intelligere et huiusmodi: unde scientiae 
activae dicuntur scientiae morales, Facere autem est secundum operationes, quae 
transit exterius ad materiae transmutationem, sicut s¢care, urere, et huiusmodi: unde 
scientiae factivae dicuntur artes mechanicae.’"—in VI Meta., lect. 1, a. 1152. 

65 Cf. 1, 13, 10; In VI Meta, lect. 6, an, 1404-1410, 
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with an operable that is basically a natural entity and not a mere artifact, 
medical sctence has more interest for us and will supply useful analogies 
for understanding the compositive process of moral sctence. 

Beginning with engineering science. however, and paraphrasing St. 
Thomas’ commentary on the Metipbysicr where the sefentiae factivae are 
being discussed, we can say that before the engineer vould have pracecded 
to build anything, he must first have known the nature of essence of what 
he was to bnild, kuown more technically as is species factra or its quod 
guid eval esie**’ Not ony must he have known this, but be must have rea- 
soned back ro ali the intermediate constructions, with theie quiddities and 


their appropriate efficient causes, in order ta arrive at the first step: in the 
constructive process, and also at the order io he follawed tu the actual 
construction. Yet this knowleduc, cated by St. Phomas the frtelfreesrtia 
which precedes fectio, ts really only a prebeoiatcys? the real work of engi- 
aceting comes when this knowledge is applicd to work. Here there may 
have ta be variations in the plans dictated by contingent circumstances, for 
which the engineer ts essential and tn which he is most properly “‘cnyineer- 
ing.” In any event, his knowledge must govern the actual butlding process, 
and this is the composition which makes enginecring to be a practical sci- 
ence.£8 Even here, morcover, the engineering science of itself does not 


res factiva esd in anima. Per speciern autern 


6"Ttla hunt ab arte, quorum spe 
exponit quod quid erat esse cufuslibet rei factae per artom, ut quod quid crat esse 
domus, quando fir demus." 4a Psi Mesa. leet. 6. n, 1404. The term “species 
factiva” thus expresses the quiddiry as a regulative idea existing in the mund of 
s realized’ in the completed 


the engineer, while Uhre “quod quid est’ is the quiddiry 
Structure. Both terms are based on the analogy which: exists hetween art and mature; 
cf. In it Phss., lect. 4, on. 9-6; leer. Us. an. aed; De Ver gq. 11, a. | 

67"Tq generationibus et motihus artiftcialibus est aliquie actio quae vecatur in- 
telligentia et aliqua quae voeatar factic. Ipsa enim excgitatin attiGcis vocatur 19- 
telligentia, quac incipit ab hoc principro, quae est species rei fiendae per artem. Et 
haec operatio peotenditur, ut supra dictam est, usque ad illud quod est ulttma ia 
intentione, et primum in opere. Et iden él actia quae metpit ab ultimo, ad quod 
inteHigentia termvinutur, vocatur factiv, qaae est metus a7 in exteriare;n mateniam.” 
In WH Meta, tece. 6m. 1408. It suauld be noted that there ts « difference be- 
tween art, aS a practical habit dealing directly with singulers, and ewysnecrsny, as 
a practical science dealing with universals, Thus there is a twofold way of under- 
standing fnieliiyentia, one as the understanding of a ipectes factira at the tevel of 
the wt cogitediva, the other @ mure perfect understanding at the level of reason. Cf, 
HT, 49, 2, SC, ad 1, and ad 3. St. Thomas sometinies identified art with “factive”’ 
science, as he semetimes identifies prudence with moral seicnce; cf. Ja ME Meta, 
fect. [, a. 1152; fe X? Afesa., iect. 7, 0, 2253; also fess, p. 126, fas. 110 and 111. 

68 This applicutton to work is alsa necessary foe the formation of engiacers, 
as it is for the acquisition of the building arts: “Sed «perando secundum virtutem 
accepimus virtates, sicut etiam contingit in artibus operativis, in quibus homines 
faciendo addiscunt ex quae oportet fucere postquam didicerunt. Sicat aedifcando 
fiunt aedificatores et cytharizando cytharistae."—In LU Eshic., lect. 1, n. 250. 
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produce the completed structure. The engineer's universal knowledge as to 
how to produce a structure of this kind (species rpecislissiniz) must be 
complemented by the mechanical arts of the workmen to produce the 
singular existent structure from individual matter, 

Medical science, closer than engineering to the moral scicnce which 
is out proper concern, makes more intimate use of nature in the active produc- 
tion of its end, namely, heaith.6? The doctor, like the engincer, first reasons 
back from the notion of health until he comes to the frst action with which 
he can initiate a return to health in the sick person, say, a particular type of 
medicine which will normally overcome a particular type of infection,” 
This requires a technical knowledge of the quiddity of health in varivus 
organs, the quiddity of diseases, the proportionate causes, which can over- 
come abnormalities and restore nurmal operation, ete.7? But again, this is 
knowledge preparatory to action; the doctor cannot give a prescription to 
the patient and then never see him again. He is actually “doctoring’™ when 
he applies the causes to the actual retuen to health, checks the progress and 
effects of the medication, revises the dosage, etc, Here too his universal 
knowledge is not enough; he is dependent on the art of the pharmacist and 
medical technicians, and on the individual natural dispositions of the patient, 
as efficient causes, to achieve the ultimate effect: the concrete health of this 
individual. 

Considering these examples, it can be seen that the discourse of prac- 
tical science commences with an end, which presents itself as something 
simple in the order of intention, and with respect to which the means can 
be regarded as something compiex. Thus at this very first stage there ts a 
quasi-camposition, insofar as it proceeds from the simple to the composed, 
and this verifies the general or common notion of composition, although 
it is in the order of intention. In order to proceed to action, it is then neces- 
sary to resolve the end, consideted now as a compicx entity, or something 
which can be produced or done, to principles of action or causes, This reso- 
lutive process must investigate all the intermediate quiddities and their 
corresponding efficient causes, until ir comes to the frst action that 
must be initiated in the order of execution. Finally, when this is known, the 
compositive process proper tu practical science begins. This proceeds in 
the order of being ot aperation, applies the causes to the construction of 
the operable, which is the end oc comptex entity which results from the 
causes as operationally more simple, And to achieve the singular existent, 


69 "Sta enim se habet philosophia ad curationem animag, sicut medicina ad 
curationem corparis,”“—In Ii Ethic, lect. 4, n, 248. Cf, la f Ethic., lect, 19, n. 227, 


72 In VH Meta., lect. 6, a. 1406. 
1 phid., nn. 1409-1410. 
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it is necessary that the practical science be complemented by prudeuce or 
art, which removes the indeterminacy of the universal with respect to con- 
tingent circumstances and individual matter. 

Unlike speculative discourse, then, practical discourse involves two 
compositions and one resolution, The first composition is in the order of 
intention, where the end, considered as something simple, is compnsed to 
the means as composites, i.¢., as cHlccts ur conclusions. The resolution which 
follows on this reverses this order, to get to the antler of execution. It con- 
sidets the end as a composite, and resolves tu the actions or causes necessary 
to produce it.7? The final composition is the ove proper to practical dis- 
course, which recompases these actions arrived at through resolution, to 
produce the existent operable. ‘The [ast composition is the onc which dommi- 
nates, and also denominates, the whole pracess of practical science. It terms. 
nates with the practical scientist constructing the subject he has been study. 
ing, with the help of other practical habits, and thus with hin operating, 
and not contemplating tcuth.?* His whole process is predominantly com. 
positive, although it cannot be achieved without aa intermediate process of 


resolution, 


3. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PROCESS IN MORAL SCIENCE 

This brings us finally to the key question, The resolution presupposed e 
to the composition which is proper ta practical science, as we have seen, 7 
fulfills at least the common ar general nation of resolution- the third usage 
mentioned above-—insofar as it proceeds fram composites to simples. Does 
it also fulfll the special notion of resolution which is characteristic of demon- 
Stration in speculative science —the ftth usage-—so that there will further 
be a strict demonstrative process, in the speculative mode, which is found in 


practical science ? 
This question, we believe, cannot be answered affirmatively or nega- 


tively in such a way as to apply to aff practical sciences.74 Since our interest in 


72“Licet enim in intentione Anis sit sicut princtpiun et mydius tercmines, 
tamen in via executionis, quam inquirtt comsiliator, hais se hubet sicue conclusin, 
et id quod est ad Anem sicut medtus terminus, —ie Vi ErAfe., tect. 8, mn. 1231, 

TCE. tn i de Anima, lect. 8, mn. 119. 

4 The dithculty here arises feom the fact that some practical sciences are 
concerned with natural entities, while others are cancerned with pure artifacts. 
Thus it ultimately reduces to the question of whether artifacts properly have ‘‘quid- 
dities” or “natures,” and as such can be subjected to causal analysis which is unt- 
vocal with that used to study natural entities. It would seem that the “gaod gail 
es¢’ of an artifact is primarily constructed by the artist and not primarily ditcovered 
by an analytical process, although it could be s@ discovered by another human who 
studied the artifact as already produced. Thus it ts only said analogously to the 
“quod quid est’ of a natural entity, which in no way is constructed, but must be 


discovered by all men from u study of the operations of nature. 
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practical science as such, however, is merely ordered to an understanding of 
moral science, we belteve that a satisfactory answer can be given if we restrict 
ourselves to those practical sciences which are concerned with operables result. 
ing directly from the operation of natute, such as medical science and morat 
science,"5 In such sciences, the operating supposite, or the rebtectime in- 
Adestonis of the operation, is a natural entity, and not a mere artifact, Because 
it is a natural entity, it pertains to the physical order as such, and i this 
order, the process of our knowing is the reverse of the arder of being.’# 
Since this, then, 1s the very sttuation that dictates the use of demonstrative 
resolution in speculative science, it also requires that there be a de- 
monstrative resolution in such practical sciences. Therefore we con- 
clude that at least in medicat and moral science, the resolution pre- 
ceding composition involves more than the common notion of resolution: 
it also involves the proper notion of resolution which is found in speculative 
science, together with the preliminary resolution and composition which 
normally accompany it. 

That such is the case may be seen morc clearly, perhaps, by comparing 
such practical sciences with their corresponding natural sciences, ¢.g., medical 
science with vertebrate zoology and moral science with human psychology. 
Medical science, for instance, will be interested in tumors which grow 
regularly in the intestinal tract. To study them, it will have to employ the 
same procedures as are used by the zoologist in studying the intestines or 
any other organ, and thus it will have to proceed in the resolutive mode 
pcoper to this speculative science. Since it does so, it may be asked why fs 
it not the same as vertebrate zoology, or why are tumors studied in incdical 
science and not in zoology? The Aristotelian answer to this is that the ends 
of the sciences are different, and this dictates the relative inyportance as- 
signed to subject matters.?77 For the zoologist, for instance, the intestine ts 
an integral part of the animal organism and worthy of consideration in its 
own right; the tumor, on the other hand, is only an incidental thing, an 
abnormality, which disrupts the normal functioning of nature. For the 
medical doctor, on the other hand, the situation is reversed: his proper con. 


File is noteworthy that these are the only two practical sciences recugnived 
by the Saimanticenses: “Scientia practica tantum est duplex, nempe, medicinu et 
phifosophia moralis."—Cars. Feeol.. teact. de virt., arbor praedicamentalis, n. 32 
{ed. Palmé, VI, 434}. 

78“Quia nos ratiocinando notitiam acquizimus, oportet quod pracedamus ab 
his quac sunt magis nota nobis: et si quidem cadem sunt magis nota nobis et sim- 
phiciter, tun¢ futio procedit a pftincipiis, sicut in mathematicis. $i autem alia magis 
nota sint simpliciter, et alia quoad nas, nunc oportet e conversa ptucedere, sicut in 
naturalibus et movalibus”’—in I Erbic., lect. 4, 0. 32, 

77 St. Thomas adopts this answer also: see iz If Sems., d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, qla. 
2. For Aristotle: In Uf Eshic, lect. 2, nm. 256; Ie HI Etbie., lect. 6, n. 452. 
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cern is health, and with reference to health a tumor can be very important, 
He must know about the normal functioning of an intestine, but in a sense 
he can learn that from the zoologist. ‘the special knowledge which he ce- 
quites respects the abnormality in the intestine, for it is only when be knows 
about this that he can proceed in the orcer of operation to restore the patient 
to health, Apatt from that, his preliminary methods of investigation parallel 
those used by the zoologist, and these are in the speculative mode with its 
proper resolution. But the entire reason for such investigation is that he be 
able to proceed in the order of composition, which is distinctive of his 
science as practical 74 

A completely analogous situation obtains between mortal science and 
human psychology. The psychologist can study the faculties of the sout and 
the virtues with which they are cndowed, as well as the opposed vices; yet 
his study usually terminates with the major pacts of the subject he is con- 
sidering. The moralist, on the other hand, will investigate virtues and vices 
in great detail, all the way, for cxample, to delineating very precisely the 
objectum formale quo of a quast.integral part of a potential part af one of : 
the mora! virttes.74 Is such knowledge important in itself, so that it would 
be worthwhile far the psychologist, for instance, to terminate his specula- 
tive mode of consideration in the contemplation of the resulting truth? 
Again, the Aristotelian answer is no. In itself, such knowledge is trivial; 7 
it is only because it can be useful for directing human action, which is the , 
end of moral science as practical, that it is worth acquiring in the first 
place.*° But in order to acquire it, the morafist must employ the speculative 
procedures characteristic of psychology, and in so doiny he must properly 
demonstrate. Thus he uses the proper resolution of speculative discourse, 
although this is for him only a preliminary to his more proper work of com- 
position in the actual direction of buman action. 

Thus we conclude that there is a proper resolution in the practical 
sciences which we have been discussing. They proceed in the cesolutive 
mode, considering their subject, as St. Thornas says, “defining and dividing 


78 '"Vidernus wutem quod excellentes medici multa tractant circa cognitionem 
corporis, et non solum circa medicinales operationes, Unde politicus habet aliquam 
considerationem de: anima,”"—/v t Esbic., leet. 19, 9. 227. 

7) For instance, fducia with respect to magnanimitar and fortituds, Cf. {1-II, 
128, a. un.; $29, 5 and G ad 3. 

80 “Sj ingutsitio hujus sciuntiae esset ad solam scientiam veritatis, parum esset 
utilis, Non enim magnuin quid est, aec muitum pertinens ad perfectionem intel- 
Jectus, quod aliquis cognoscat variabilem verttatem contingentitum operabilium, cieca 
quae est virtus.” In 1} -Esdre., lect. n. 256. “Actiones nostrae sunt quuedam singularia 
contingentia, et cito transeuntia. Unde -eatum cognitia vel opinic, aoa multum 
quaeritut propter veritatem qua¢ sit in eis, sed solum propter opus."—~In III Ethic., 
lect, 6, a, 452, 
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and considering what belongs to it in general," and resolving to ‘‘tts ani- 
yetsal forma! principles.“ But this is merely an intermediate stage for 
such sciences, because in the final analysts, as practical, they will have to 
be compositive in mode. Their composition, however, is one that tncorpo- 
rates a resolution that is basically the resolution of speculative science. It 
need not be one by way of apposition to the resolutive mode, but rather one 
which presupposes and completes the latter for the case where the abject 
of the science ts the operable as such, and navt merely the contemplation 
of truth,#2 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This concludes our introduction to the method of moral scicnce, in 
which we have located demonstration as an integtal part of such incihind, 
precisely insofar as moral science is a practical science. In order to do so, 
it has been necessary for us to explain the differences between practical and 
speculative knowledge in a general way, and also to interpret the many 
Thomistic texts bearing on this subject, for their relevance in determining 
the mature of practical science itself. Gur solution has been given in terms 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic doctrine an resolution and composinon, and 
has consisted in showing that not all practical sciences need use a strict 
demonstrative method, but that in those which are concerned with an opes- 
able that is not a mere artifact, but is also a natura) entity, a proper resolu- 
tive discourse employing demonstration must be used. This conclusion is 
directly applicable to moral science, but it is also true of medical science, 
which on this account supplies fruitful analogies for compating the two 
methodolopics. 

In terms of this solution, we now can give the basic answer to the 
questions we asked earlier about the categories of speculative and practical 
knowledge in which such practical sciences wil] have to be iocated. Moral 
science, for instance, pertains to both the third category and the fourth 
category in the schema indicated on p. 79. The two are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Moral science proceeds both in the speculative mode and in the 
ptactical mode, but not at the same time in each; its preliminary investigation 
is in the speculative mode, while its actual work is in the compositive mode. 
Thus it is not only practical by reason of end, but also by reason af its 


ft}, 14, 16; fuller citation of text un p. 76. 

*2 This conclusion is thus different from that of J. Maritain (Ler Degrés dw 
Savoir, 4th ed., p. 619; see diagram), who identifies the resolution of moral philos- 
ophy with that of physics, mathematics and metaphysics; the mode is similar, but 
the object of the resolution is not. Also, Maritain attributes the compositive mode 
proper to maral philosophy to so-called ‘practically practical sciences,” which he 
holds are really distinct from moral philosophy itself. (Pid, p. 625). 
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proper mode, although this dees not exclude that it proceed in the specula. 
tive mode too.84 And although it pertains to both categories, it more 
properly pertains to the fourth; it is ferweafl; practical science, and only 
secundum guid speculative. 

Two extremely important consequences now follow from these con- 
clusions. First of all, because mara! sctence can pracecd in a proper cesolutive 
miode, everything that has been said about demonstrarion im the speculative 
sciences in the preceding Chapter will be verificd of more) science as such; 
and, mintetis viatandis. everything that has beca said abeut demonstration in 
sacred theology, in general, will be verified of maral thealogy.“* Thus Chap- 
ter One is not exteinsic to our consideration of inoral methodolony, but really 
presents the fundamentals which are necessary to sts proper understanding. 

Secondly, apart from these fundamentals, there is an additional dimen- 
ston to moral methadolopy which is dictate? by its compositive or practical 
mode, Aside from the speculative method characteristic of speculative sci- 
ences, there will also be a practical method which is distinctive of moral 
science, precisely as practical, Moral science is essentially normative sc lence, 
fe. it must direct human action.** To do this it must first start with a 
scientific knowledge of its end, the gwid es of heatitude, say, at least tn a 
general way. It must reason back to the gaid est of the actions by which this 


83 The results of our analysis would thus be more in accord with the teaching 


of Cajetun (cf. Iv 2-72, 58,5, n. 7; 94, 4.0.1; fe deetl, 47, 7, 0. 1) than with ther 
ef John of St. Thomas (rf. Shpre ps, SO. fn. 42}. On the teaching of John of Sr. 


Thomas, Y. Simon makes the significant cumment: “Ainsi pour saint Thomas tx 
Philosophte morale observe Je méthode de synthése caructécistique de la coonais- 
sunce pritique. ... Nous sommes tuia de cette science speculative définie par Jenn 
de saint Thomas, de méthode amilytique et Gtrangére aux réactions de bl volonteé. 
Faut-il dire que saint Thomus, exgliquunt Ja pensée d'Aristote, ae livre pas ict sa 


propre doctrine? Les termes du commentaize serublent exclure cette hypathése. I est 
tas, cootrairement a son habitude, 


moins onéreux daccorder que Jean de sate The 
sécurte ici de la pensée de son maitre, sims porairce d'ailleurs en avoir nullement 
comsaente. —Cratigae de fu coma meevcte (Paris: 1934}, 89-90; cf. also 


pp. 90-93, and by the same author. “Réfiesigns sur li connmitissance pratique,” 


Hehe 


Revue de philoiophie, nouv. sér.. 3 (19324, $38-137. 

S4 Thus we disagree with Grenier when le maintiias that moral science ts not 
a perfect science, is not bused on demonstration hy preper cuuse, and ts eniy an 
imperfect hahit of the intellect (TAom. PA, WW. m. 81K). 

S'S: Ja philosophic mamle a poue fn de diriger J'action, fui-ce de loin, elle 
est proprement connaissance pratique, ce prend phice, ainsi que nous Pavons pro. 
viscisement admis, sur Vaxe descendant gut va du sogerment du sens moral au juge- 
ment de da ptudence, elle est une détermination de ce que le jugement du sens 
muta! Jaisse dans le vague, non sculement en ce sens quelle fait connuitre d'une 
maniére déja précise et détaitlée Ja nature du hien que J'agent libre doit voulciz, 
mais encore en ce sens qu'elle est exsentieilomernt faite pour provoquer, 2 la mesure 
des précisions qu'elle apparte, un souvel intérét de désir."" Y. Simon, Critique de 


fa connaissance morale, p. 93. 
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can be attained, through aif the intermediate stages of perfection, with their 
accompanying quiddities and opposed aberrations. But when it has attained 
these, then it must compose agatn: it must take all this speculative knowl 
edge, and order it in a practical syllogism which can direct human action, 
Its compositive mode uses all the middle terms which have been found 
resolrenda, but it recomposes and “densifes’” them, as it werc, between any 
particular specter specialzssima of human action and the ultimate end of man. 
Its ultimate task is to show the concatenation of causes which are actually 
necessary to produce the perfect human being, and this from any stage of 
develapment and dissuetude. Its perfection is found in the motalist who is 
actually directing men in the pufsuit of happiness, and it must in its turn 
be completed by prudence. But it is practical science nonetheless, and thus 
it has its own practical made which is not found in speculative science. 
The ramifications of this second, or practical, phase of moral meth. 
edology will have to await detailed treatment in later Chapters. For the 
moment, suffice it to conclude that both a speculative and a practical method 
are proper to moral science, the second gives meaning to the first, cample- 
menis it, and confers the distinctive character on moral science precisely as 


practical. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO DEMONSTRATION 
IN MORAL SCIENCE 


As a consequence of what has been said in the previous Chapter, it can 

be seen that the practical character af moral science has considerable bearing 
on what is demonstrated, and more gencrally on what is demonstrable, with- 
in this science. Apart from this factor, which affects the methodology of afl 
practical science, there are other difficulties associated with the peculiar 
operable object which moral science studies, namely, the human act, These 
further limit what can be demonstrated, and also dictate that special pro- 
cedures be employed in this science if demonstrative knowledge is to be 
attained. 
The problems thereby associated with demonstration in moral matters 
are somewhat analogous to those we have already seen in Chapter One 
when treating of the science of nature, where the contingency of changeable 
being and the fact that efficient causes can be impeded in nature’s operation 
fequice specia} methodolagical canons governing physical demonstration. 
Here, however, the difficulties are multiplied because of the freedom of the 
human wilf and the personal character of the human act, with the consequent 
influence of subjective dispositions and the need for the spectal habit of 
pridence in the operating subject. To these come added complications aris- 
ing from the almost infinite variability of circumstances and modes of human 
action, al] of whitch would seem to cute out the attainment of any certitude 
at the universal level which is proper to science, and therefore to call into 
question the possibility of scientific knowledge of moral matters. 

It will be our purpose in this Chapter to examine such difficulties 
associated with moral demonstration, and thus with the elaboration of moral 
science as a science in the strict Aristotelian-Thomistic sense of the term. 
In so doing, we shall treat first of the nature of moral science in general, 
to indicate its proper subject and mode of develupment. From this we shall 
ptoceed to special difficulties of the practical order, such as the insufficiency 
of universal knowledge in moral mattets, the sources from which operative 
knowledge can be drawn, the necessity of prudence and the practical syi- 
fogism to direct apcratian, and the notion of practical truth which governs 
the whole order of practical knowledge. With this we shali be in a position 
to discuss in detail the problem of moral contingency and its relation to 
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both speculative and practical certitude, in order to come finally to the 
type of certitude which characterizes moral science, and the effect of this 
on its demonstrative process. 


I. THE GENERAL NATURE OF MORAL SCIENCE 

The philosophical approach to morals through Aristatcliaa.Thomistic 
methodology is best worked out in the Thomistic commentary on the 
Nichomachean Ethics, and therefore this wil] form the main textual basis 
for our solution of the difficulties just mentioned, As a preliminary, we 
shall sketch briefly the broad outlines of moral philosophy, in order to 
supply a general background against which more particular problans can 
be delineated, Our procedure will be 10 discuss first the subject of moral 
science and its relation to the subject of natural science, then the general 
type of demonstration imposed by this subject, and lastly the mxthod ef 
proceeding in order to attain such demonstration, together with the meth. 
odological preoccupation which results from the practical urientation ce- 
manded by its subject matter, 


1. THE SUBJECT OF MORAL SCIENCE 

All sciences are concerned in some way with a study of order or rela- 
tionships among things: the speculative sciences in general investigate tie 
order which obtains among things which the human intellect can consider 
but cannet produce, while the practical sciences in general concern them. 
selves with an ordet which man can not only consider but alse produce 
himself. Within the latter category, moral science distinguishes itself from 
other practical sciences in that it considers the order which human reason 
puts in operations which proceed from man’s will; thus its special subject 
is human operation as such.! It is concerned with such operations insofar as 
they are ordered among themselves or to an end. Not everything that man 
does, nor every operation that goes on within man, pertains therefore to 
the subject of moral science, Only such things as proceed from man’s will 
according to an order of reason, or operations which are those of a man 
voluntarily acting to attain an end, properly pertain to the subject of this 
science.* 

The extent of the consideration of moral science is nevertheless very 
great. The investigation of the proper principles of human operation, for 
instance, embraces the study af the velantariusz, all human virtues and vices, 
and the notion of human happiness itself; to this should then be added 
everything that contributes to happiness, and enables it to be realized in 


lin ft Exhic, lect. i, a. 2. 
2 bid, 0. 3. 
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the active life.* The individual man and his personal operation is thus only 
the first consideration of moral science, The further development requires a 
study of the operations which characterize family life, and finally those 
which ate proper to the body politic, or the perfect soctety in which in- 
dividuals and families work out their happiness’ Of the three parts of 
moral science which are thus constituted, the most sapiential ts the part 
concerned with politics, or political science. Considering the supreme cnd 
of man in the active life, which is operation according to perfect virtue, it 
takes into account everything which is accessary to realize such operation 
in human society, and therefore is the most architectonic of the moral 
sciences. The perfection of human wisdom in ihe order of operation will 
thus be found in palitics, but the fundamental eperauns which are those 
of the elementary unit of human society miust first he studied in ethics, or 


A el ae 


the maral science of the indivistual, 

Because of the primacy of the individual in human operation, the 
radical subject of investigation tn mora] science is man, and on this account 
there is a close connection between moral science and the natural science 
which studics man, or psychology. Bath study the same object, but moral 
science adds an accidental difference to the object of human psychology: it 
studies man’s rationality with the added connotation of its morality.6 This 
accidental difference in the object is such that tt gives tise to an entire new 
set of proper passions assoctated with the morality of man's uperation, and 
therefore there is a proper subalternation of cthics to psychology, and this 
not merely by reason of end of principle, but by reason of object.7 The 
subaltcrnation does not affect the type of abstraction involved, however -- 


8 Ad morzalem philasophum pertinet constecrare de detectatione, sicut et de 
virtuteé moral et felicitate.— Ja N Frdec., lect. Toon. 1887. 

tind Ethic.. lect. 1, a. 6. 

S "Optimus finis pertinet ad principatsssinam scientiam, et maxime architect. 
onicam. . . . Et sic oportet quod ultimus fnis pertineat ad scientiam principalissi- 
mam tamguam de fine primo et Principilissamo existentem. €f maxtme architectoni- 
cam, tammquam praccipientem aliis quicl uperteat facere. Sed civilis seientia victetur 
esse tulis, scilicet principalissema, et mexime archilectonica. Ergo ad eim pertinet 
considetire optimum fnem.—-iw 7 Fedoc.. lect. 2.0. 35, Cf ea. 26.31. Moral sce 
ence is also ordered to the happiness of the contempluttve life, as is explaincsl 
more fully in Book X of the Néchomrieae Etties For a discussinn of this point 
and its influence an Aristotelian methoduloxgy, see H. Marguerttte, “Note critique: 
Une lacune dans le premier livre de | kthique a Nicomique,’ Revwe de Pahittoire 
dela philosophie, 4, (1930), 176-188; also "La compesition du livre A de | Eth- 
igue 4 Nicomaque,” fArd., 250-273. A general resumé and critique of the Aristo- 
telian doctring on happiness is given hy D. Musphy, Tée Arissosetion Concept of 
Happiness (Fribourg, Switeerland: 1920}. 

$ Salmanticenses, Curs, Theol, tract. de virt., arhor praedic., n. 32 (ed. Pale, 
VI, 434}. 

Tlbid, nm. 31 (VI, 433-434). 
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as in the case of the subalternation of optics to geometry—for both mortal 
science and natural science function at the same level of abstraction.? The 
relationship between the two, as we have already indicated, is exactly similar 
to that between medicine and natural science, but whereas medicine is proxi- 
mately concerned with the human body and considers it precisely “ns 
sanabile,”’ moral science is proximately concerned with acts that have their 
origin in the human soul, and considers them precisely “wi morales et 
ratione regnlabiles,”" 


2. DEMONSTRATION THROUGH THE FINAL CALISE 


Because of this subalternation of moral science ta natural philosophy, 
it is to be expected that there will be some afhnity ia their characteristic 
methods of demonstration, Man is a natucal being, and as such he acts for 
an end in all his operations; but tn those that are properly human, insofar 
as they proceed from the will, the causality of the end is even more manifest. 
Here too, as we have already indicated, contingeacy makes its appearance 
in a two-fold way: not only are man’s acts those of a form in matter, but 
they are those of an agent acting deliberately with free choice. On both 
scores, the absolute necessity which is most characteristic of metaphysical 
demonstration is lacking, and thus demonstration ex sappositione finis, 
which we saw to be most characteristic of physics, will also be found most 
frequently in moral science. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
example given in the Posterior Analytics to illustrate demonstration ex sup- 
positione finis is taken from moral science,!° and again, the example used 
to explain propter guid demonstration in the order of final causality is like- 
wise one involving human activity.14 

Since the final cause enjoys such primacy in moral science, it is not 


5 “Philosophia moralis pertinet ad idem genus subiectum psychalogiac, cuius 
pattem tantum conasiderat, nempe actum humanum seu deliberatum, et procedit sub 
eodem gradu abstractionis, quamvis cum modalitate speciali adaptata propriae ma- 
teriae considerandae.""—J, Ramirez, “De philosophia morali cheistiana,’ DYF 14 
(1936), p. 119. 

9 "Sctentia practica tantum est duplex, nempe medicina et philosophia moralis. 
Ilius obiectum est corpus animale ut sanabile; istius vero actus humani ut morales 
et ratione regulabiles.’—Salmanticenses, Cars. Theol, tract. de virt., arbor pracdic., 
n. 32 (VI, 434), It is noteworthy in this connection that Grenier (Téom. PaAil., 
7¥, n. 819) holds that mural science is not subalternated to any speculative science, 
because no speculative science can furnish proper principles to a practical science 
such as moral. This misconstrues the nature of the subalternation involved: morat 
science uses speculative knowledge of the soul the way the doctor uses a zoulogist’s 
knowledge of an intestine, to arree at practical principles that ace properly its own, 
aot to fate them from the speculative science. 

10 jy TH Anal, lect. 7, on. 2-3. 

Miypl Anal., lect. 38, n. 3. 
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susprising that one of the first tasks of the moralist will be to dernonstrate 
the existence of an optimurn cod towards which all human activity ts o7- 
dered,'? and that thereafter everything else in the science will be dominated 
by the causality of this end as first cause. It should not be thought from 
this, however, that every demonstration is made directly through such an 
end precisely as optimum and ultimate. It is also necessary to investigate 
all the intermediate and proximate ends of Jhuman activity, for these are 
the causes which, in the last analysis, constitute the entitics studied in moral 
science in their moral species, and give their proper explanation." The 
resulting procedure of demonstrating through the final cause is sa axiomatic 
in moral science that iv is worked inta the technical vocabulary of the sei- 
ence —patticularly in expressions relating to Lhe spectiication af acts, habits 
and potencies by their objects-—and su is often taken for granted. Hence it 
is important to insist here an its methodological basis: mn moral science, as 
in no other science, is the end really the cause of causes, and demonstration 
of the guod guid est made most frequently ex suppositione furs, according 
to the usage indicated in Chapter One. 


3. THE MODE OF PROCEDURE IN MORAL SCIENCE 


Apart from this primary methodological consideration, the mode of 
proceeding in moral science is further dictated by the kind of knowledge 
of the end of human operation that is desired: it must he at once sapiential, 
as extending to the highest causes which control human living, and practical, 
precisely as directive of human affairs. ‘Uhe first of these confers on ethical 
science all the difficulty of a metaphysical canstderation,?? while with the 
second comes the ever-present complication that there is no simple, uniform 
way of manifesting practical trnth in human affaics.1° Men de facto have 
different opinions about their obligations in society, and even about what 
can be called “‘virtuous” living. Also the external goods which they use ta 
attain their ends are subject to chance and fortune, and cannot he depended 
upon invariably, Thus the matter with which the moral scientist works is 
by nature variable and non-uniform, and his method of dealing with it must 


12°"Sic necesse est esse aliquem finem ultimum, propter quer: omnia alia de- 
Siderantur, et ipse non desideratur praptes alia, Et ita necesse est esse aliquec op- 
timum finem rerum humanucum. —Ja f Etfic., lect. 2, a. 22, 

Tota humana vita oportet quad erdinewur in optimem et ultimum fnem 
humanae vitae. Necesse est erge habere copnitionem de ultimo et optimo fine hu- 
taanac vitae. Et huius ratio est, quia semper ralio eorum quae sunt ad fAnem, su- 
menda est ab ipso fine, ut etiam in H Physic. probatuc.—Jéid., m. 23. 

14 CE. Ie TE Erhic., lect. 15, 1. $30; la IV Ethic, lect. 2, n. 668; la VI Ethic, 
leet. 2, m. 3136; 2-47, 1, 3. 

15 Fg J Erhic., Wet. 2, n. 24. 

16 jéid., lect. 3, nm. 32. 
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be weil adapted to extracting certain knowledge wherever and howcver it 
can be found. +? 

The classical method for so dving, conccived by Aristotle, is paca- 
phrased by St. Thomas in the following fashion: 


And because in the att of demonstrative science, principles must 
conform to conclusions, it is desirable and preferable when treat. 
ing subjects so variable, and when proceeding from premises of 
a like nature, to bring out the truth first in a rough outline by 
applying universal ptinciples to singulars, and by proceeding from 
the simple to the complex where acts are concerned... . Seeoidiy 
we should bring ont the lineaments of the truth, that is tu say an 
approximation to the truth. And this is to proceed from the proper 
principles of this science. Por moral science treats the acts of the 
will, and the thing moving the will is mot only good but ever 
apparent good. Third/y we are going to speak of events as they 
happen in the majority of cases, that 1s of voluntary acts which 
proceed from the will, inclined perhaps to one alternative rather 
than another, but never operating under compulsion. In these tov, 
we tnust proceed in such a way that principles be conformable to 
conclusions .18 


The proper method of moral science, then, will have threc characteristics: 
1) it will apply universal, simple principles to the singular, camplex en. 
tities invalved in human acts—which is the compositive mode of practical 
science; 2} it will proceed from principles that are commonly accepted 
among men who have experience in human affairs; and 3) it will proceed 
from principles or middles that are verified frequently, so that the premises 
will be conformed to the conclusions, in accordance with the common doc- 
trine of the Posterior Analytics.}9 This method is obviously different from 
that employed in a speculative science dealing with necessary matter, such as 
mathematics, being accommodated to a much more difficult subject matter, 
as we have atready indicated.*4 


V7 thid., nn. 32-34, 

W ibid, mn. 35 (trans, C. ¥, Litzinger). The second point made in this text, 
that “we should bring out the lineaments of the truth, that is to Say un apptoxima- 
tion to the truth,” accents the dialectical inquisition required to establish the prin- 
ciples of this science. The Latin text is more precise: “oportet ostendere veritatem 
“figuealiter,’ idest verisimiliter,” For Aristotle's use of the term “figuraliter,” see 
also in f Ethic., lect. 2, n. 24: fect. 11, 0. 13; fa I de Anima, lect. 2, n. 244. 
Cf. L. Roy, La certitude de fa doctrine morale, p. 84, fn. 2. 

19 fn Tl Amal., ject. 12. 0, 3. 

20 fn T Ethtic,, lect. 3, on. 36. Cf. In I Meee, lect. 2, n. 49; In TH Meta, lect, 
5, pn. 336, 
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The mode of procedure in moral science aot only has its tntrinsic diffi- 
culties, but it also demands special qualifications on the part of one who 
would employ it properly, or even on the part of one who would learn its 
use. Thus it cannot be taught to a yourh, who has aot lived long enough 
to acquire it"! For this reason, ethics should be treated rather fate in the 
educational process, ta students who are already adept at logic, mathematics 
and natural philosophy. After having studied so long, tt is possible that 
they will have acquired sufficient experience, and will themselves have over- 
come the impulses of passian which are strong in the young=? [f they have 
nat done this, then despite even advanced age. they are still children in 
moral matters; as such they are not Ar subjects, and merely waste their time 
trying to learn a science whose main purpose is to develop virtue by inculeat. 
ing reason into human action.”* Moral science, then, requires a subject who 
is experienced, and nut in a mere chronological way but in a wey that has 
tempered his passions, and thus who has a good scnse of what is right and 
just; only such a person will appreciate and understand the principles which 
form the foundation of moral scicnce.*t 

This practical requirement has a further consequence for the mode of 
procedure which is proper to ethics: this scicnce is nut so much interested 
in propter guid demonstrations which proceed from intrinsic causes, as are 
the speculative sciences. Rather it can be content in many instances with 
quia knowledge, much in the same way as the medical doctor can be satisfied 
to know that such and such a drug cures such and such a disease, without 
inquiting into all the detarls of why and wierefore, [t is precisely such 
knowledge, moreover, which can be acquired by personal experience, of 
from the experietice of others, and this again accents the empirical basis 
for moral science.25 But this does not mean that quidditative and causal 


21in 7 Erdie., lect. 3, m. 38. 
22 tn Vi Ethic, lect. 7, m. 1201, 
28 tn I Erhic., tect. 3, n. 40. Cf. also a, 39, 


24 fbid., leet. 4, a. 53, 
23°Et si hoc sit manifestum alicut, non multam est necessarium ei ud uperat- 


dum cognoscere propter guid. Sicut medico sufficit ad samandum scire quod hace 
herha curat tale aegritudinem. Cognoscere autem: propter quid requiritur ad scien 
dum, quod principatiter iareaditur in scivatiis speculativis, Talis autem, quae scidicet 
est expertus tn rebus humanis, vet per seipsum dithet prinetpia operabrlium, quasi 
pee se ca considerans, vel de factli susctpit cx ab alio. .. THe aaium, qui neque per 
seipsum potest intelligere, neque aljum sudicns potest in animy ceponere. est 


inuuhs quantum ad acquisitionea scientiue.” fe f Etére., leet. 4, a. Sd. Th is cat 


the basis of this section in the Eréies that Grenier (Thom. Péil., IV, n. 818) holds 
that only guc¢ demonstration is used in moral science, This, we believe, is aa 
extreme interpretation: the sense of Aristotle and St. Thomas would seem to be 
that for the most part guia demunstration suffices, without excluding the possibility 


of knowledge of the guid and propter guid. 
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knowledge of the Govum humanum ate not sought; the scientific character 
of ethics demands that it inquire into the quid sit of habits and virtues,"6 
that it seek definitions through proper causes and demonstrate through 
them.*? The point is rather that the type of knowledve sought in the spocula- 
tive sciences is not of interest to the moralist for its own sake, but only 
insofar as it 18 necessary to direct operation?’ ‘To spend too much time on 
speculative considerations merely to contemplate their truth would be 
actually i#/toinuz for the moral scientist, insofar as it would take him away 
from the proper object of his scicnce: the eperatiyns af man which are 
properly humaa and productive of perfect virtue, m which the happiness 
of ihe active life is ultimately to be found.*# 


JX PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES IN MORAL METHODOLOGY 

Within the framework of this geucral mode of pracedure, however, 
special difheulties arise on practically every point that has been mentioned 
as being characteristic of moral methodology. Universal principles, for in- 
stance, are supposed to be apptied to singular acts, but it would seen that 
such principles primarily perfect the intellect, and are too vague and general 
to direct specific operation as it is realized in the individual case. Again, 
principles are said to be taken verisimiliter, from commonly received opin. 
ions, but then it would appear that these are dialectical principles and not 
those on which a proper science can be based. In similar fashion, principles 
that are only verifed frequently would seem again to be dialectical, and 
therefore not sufficient to generate the universality and certitude required of 
demonstrative science. Finally, the end of moral science has been said to be 
the actual production of moral virtue in the one acquiring the science, hut 


26 "Priactpium inguirend: ga#id wit aliquis habitus est considerare materiam 
ipsius, sicut patet ex modo procedendi Artstotelis in praecedentibus.”— fn Vil 
Erdie., lect. 3, 0. 1329; cf. fm Boeth. de Trt, q. 3, a. 1, ad 5. 

27 "'Quia unumqguodque cognoscttur per suam causam, ideo dehnitioncm 
voluntarii tradit removenda causus involuntarii,"—-f9 {17 Erétc., lect, 4, 0, 425. 

28 "Secundum hune modum faciendum est in allis sctentiis operativis, ut non 
sequatur hoc inconveniens ut in scientia operativa fiant sermanes pluces ad opera 
non perhnentes: puta si in huc scientia morali aliquis vellet pertractare omnta quac 
pertinent ad rattonem et alias pattes animac, oporteret de hoc plura dicere, quam 
de tpsis operibus. Est eqioy in unaguaque seientia vitigsum, ut heme imereter jo 
his quae sunt extra scientiam.''--in f Eshic., lect. t1, 0. 1346, 

“"féid. Another example; ““Quaerere autem, utrum homines post martem 
aliqualiter vivant secundum gnimam, et utrum cognoscant é€a quae hie aguntur, aut 
si ¢x his alquo modo immutantuz, nen pertinet ad propasitum, cum Phitosophus 
hic agat de feticitate praesentis vitae, sicut ex suptadictis patet. Et ideo huiusmadi 
questiones, quae longa discussione indigerent, hic praetermittendae sunt, ne in hac 
scientia quae est operativa, plures secmones extra opera fant, quod supra Philo- 
sophus reprobavit. Sed alibi haec plenius disseruimus—in I Esbic., sect. 17, n. 
232. Ch. in tf Etdic., lect. 2 n, 256; fe HT Btéic., lect. 6, n, 442. 
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the very procedure of the scicnce would seem to presuppose a subject who 
already possesses the virtue it is intended to produce, The more detailed 
consideration that each of these difficulties demands will now be under- 
taken. It wil] prove useful for a further delineation uf the character of moral 
science and the dernonstrative procedure from which it results. 


A. THE EFFECTIVE DIRECTION OF HUMAN ACTION 

AI! of these problems, it will be noted, stem from the practical char- 
actet of mora] science, and as a conscenence from the difficulties inherent 
in effectively directing human action to its proper goal. To arrive at @ solu- 
tion, therefcre, it will be necessary to cxamice more closely how knowledge 
functions in a regulative and directive way in the production of the human 
act, not only at the fevel of moral science, hut also at the level af prudence, 
where the more proximate relation af practical kriawledge to moral virtue 
is involved. Thus we turn now to a more detailed study of the rule of 
knowledge in the control of human action, which will also prepace for a 
fuller resolution, in a Jater section, of the same basic prablems in terms of 
the Thomistic doctrine on practical truth and moral certitude. 

Our discussion will follow the gencral order of the problems presented, 
and thus will be directed first at clarifying the role of universal knowledge , 
in directing human action, to explain how this cannot be purely in the : 
speculative order, nor at the same time even too universal in the practical 
order. After this the problem of dialectical principles will be taken up, to 
show the sense in which such principles can be productive of knowledge 
that is at once practical and scientific. ‘hen a resolution of the difficulues 
about moral virtue will be attempted by explaining the relation of reason 
to the appetites, and the function of synderesis, prudence, and moral science 
in the formation of moral virtue. Finally, since the organic unity of all 
ptactical knowledge ts best scen as it functions in the practical syllogism, 
we shall conclude with a bricf treatment of the fatter, preparatory to a fuller 
exposition in the section to follow on practical certitude. 


1. THE INSUFFICIENCY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 

The end of maral science is virtuous living, and such an end cannot 
be realized if one merely has a general knowledge of what virtue is; beyond 
this, the moral virtues themselves must be possessed as habits, and they 
must be put to active use.” Of itself, then, knowledge will not make a man 
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40 Finis scientiag quae est circa operabilia, non est cognoscere et speculari 
singula, sicut in scientiis speculativis, sed magis facere ipsa. Et quia secundum 
virtutem sumus boni et operatares bonurum, non sufficit ad scicatiam, quae in- 
tendit bonum humanum, quod aliquis cognascat virtutem. Sed tentandum est, quod 
aliquis habeat eam, scilicet secundum habitum, et utatur ea, scilicet secundum 
actum.. ."—In & Ezhie., ject. 14, pn. 2138. 
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virtuous.3t Those who think that they can attain the end of moral science 
merely by reasoning about virtue, without doig anything to acquire it, 
make a serious error: they misconstrue the very nature of moral science as 
practical, and are like people who go to a doctor to find our how they can 
get well, and then do nothing to carry out the instructions that he gives 
thern.32 

From this consideration, it can be seen that universal speculative know!- 
edge is not directly proportioned to the end of moral science, The knowledges 
rather that is adequate to this end ts practical knowledge, and this practical 
knowledge must in turn be capable of directing particulae operation. But 
to be so used, the very nature of the case prahibits that even in the practical 
order statements be made in toa general and universal a way. This additional 
requirement for the principles of moral science is described by St, Thomas 
as foliows: 


If then our study be about actions considered only universalty, 
it will be futile both because it does not accomplish its purpose 
which is the direction of individual actions, and because a study 
from a universal point of view— where deficiencies in particulars 
may not occur—cannot be made in these thiags by tcason of the 
changeableness of the matter. . . . But the study of pasticulars 
is more effective being suitable to direct actions, and also more 
accurate because particulars are understood accarding as the uni- 
versal is verified 44 


if knowledge thercfore is too general, it cannat be really practical; and again, 
in practical matters, if one tries to make statements that are very general, 
they will probably not be true, because there ate too many differences to 
take into account when dealing with operables. The universal principle, 
for instance, that “deposita sunt reddenda” is said by St. Thomas ta be 
merely ue in pluribus verum’’ because of the many ciccumstances that can 


3.“ Scientia parvum vel oullum habet momentum ad hoc, quod homo sit vir- 
tucsus, sed totum consistit in aliis, quae quidem adveniunt homini ex frequente 
Operatione virtuosa, et sic immobiliter se habet."—In ff Erhic., lect. 4, a. 294. 

32“ Arguit quorumdam errorem, qui not operantur opera virtuus, sed cort- 
fugiendo ad ratiocinandum de virtutibus aestimant se fieri bonos philosophandy. 
Quos dicit esse similes infrmis, gui sollicite audiunt ea quae dicuntur sibi a 
medicis, sed nihil faciunt corum quae sibi praecipiuntur. Ita enim se habet philo- 
sophia ud curationem animae, sicut medicina ad curationem corporis, Unde sicut illi 
qui audiunt praccepts medicorum et non faciunt, aunquam crunt hene dispositi 
Secundum corpus, ita neque illi qui audiunt dacumenta moralium philosophorum 
et non faciunt ¢a, nunquam habebunt animam bene dispositam.’”—in II Ethic. 
lect. 4, n, 288. 

84 bid, lect. 8, s. 334. 
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render its direct application unreasonable tn the individual case.** Thus uni- | 
versal knowledge in the sphere of human activity is quite insufficient: and, | 
in some cases, of itsclf almost uscless. Ie is not difficult to find analogies | 
bearing out the truth of this statement. A doctor, for instance, wha knaws 
that alkalis are good far relieving stomach acidity, but does not know any t 
drugs that are alkalis, cannot effect any cures, whercas « man who knows H 
that bicarbonate of soda is good for this purpose, can be extremely effective 
in curing people.®* And so it is in moral science: universal considerations 
ate not enough—they must be complemented by the knowledge of very 
patticular truths, which are appropriate for directing human activities.36 £ 
From this, two consequences of methodological importance follow. The i 
development of moral science naast be carricd considerably beyond the point 
of knowing the gvid sit of happiness of virtue in general. It must extend 
to the knowledge of how virtue can be acquited,"? of what each one of the 
particular vittutes is and what its parts are,*# and of how they are to be used 
and applied in the difficulr circumstances of daily lving.** 
Closely connected with this first point, however, is another of equal 
importance. In the fina! anatysis, applications will have to be made in the 
singular case, because human acts are individual ones.4° The last judgment 


347-17, 94, 4, In VW Erdic., lect, 12. an. 1928-1629. 

88 CF In VI Ethic., lect. 6. n, 1194. 

86 "Oportet quod non solum dici universaliter quid est virtus, sed etiam 
aduptare in speciali ad singula, Et cationem huius assignat; quia ia sermanibus qui 
Sunt circa operationes universales sunt magis inaties, et particulares sunt magis 
veri. Et huius rationem assignat, ¢o quad operationés sunt cieca simgalaria, Er ita 
opportunum ¢st quod sermones qui sunt de operabilibus concordent cum parti- 
cularibus.——d2 Uf Erére., lect. 8, a. 333. Cf. alsa lect. 2, n. 246. 

47° Postquam PhiJosophus determinavit de virtute quid sit, hic ostendit quo- 
Modo aliquis possit virtutem acquirere: quia... . hnis huius doctrinae non est 
cogaitio veritatis, sed ut bani efficiamur.”- fa if Esdie., lect. 11, mn. 369. 

48*"Nen est matum, immo utile ad scicntias morales, pertranseunter tractare 
de virtutihus. Quia per hoc magis sciemus ea quae pertinent ad mores, si pec- 
transeamius tractando ea, quae pertinent ad singulos habitus. Quia cognito rerum 
moralium perfcitue pee hoc quod particularia cognoscantur,—fn IV Ethie, lect. 
15, n, 632. 

34° Quia suflicienter determinavimus de pecuniativa in co quod pertinet ad 
cognnscendun muturim tpSius, oportet breviter ea quae pertineat ad usum eius, 
qualiter scilicet sit ca utendum: omnia enim huiusmodi, quae pertinent ad operatin- 
nes humanas, habeni liberam, idest expeditam contemplationem; quia facile est 
¢a considerate in universali; sed tamen necesse est, quod habeatur expercientia circa 
ipsa, ad hoc quod homo possit perfectum usum eorum habere.”—fa ft Potiz., lect. 
9, nm. 134. 

40 “Quia vero actus sunt circa singularia, magis est iudicanda conditio actus, 
secundum consid¢rationes singulacium quam secundum considerationem univer- 
salium.”—-in Hf Erbe, tect. 1, n. 390, “Quia actus circa singularia sunt, in his 
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useful for directing human action will therefore be a prudential one, and 
for this, as we have already indicated, moral science will have ta he com. 
plemented by prudence, which is the habit of the practical intellect bearing 
on the singular as such, But this does not mean that it is impossible to have 
universal practical knowledge, which can properly be called scientifc.t! 
This, in fact, is the type of knowledge sought in moral science; but what 
is demanded is that this be knowledge of particular kinds of acts, which in 
turn is universal with respect to the singular. Moral science then sceks 
universal knowledge, and this is necessary for it to be a science, but it secks 
such knowledge of the species specialissimae of human action, to know 
exactly how and in what way specific human acts ate morally good or 
bad, and this is necessary for it to be practical and efficacious in the 
direction of human affairs.#? 


2, THE DIALECTICAL SOURCE OF OPERATIVE 
KNOWLEDGE 
The source of such knowledge, however, likewise presents its difh- 
aulties. The principles of any science are by their very nature indemonstrable, 
and have to be sought in a way accomodated to the matter with which they 
deal. In mathematics, for instance, they can be gotten by induction through 
the use of the tmagination, while in natural science they must be based on 
the observation of the workings of natuse; thus it is that in moral science, 


quae agenda sunt magis consideratur quod est hie vel nunc tale, quam quad est 
simplieiter tale: sicut Philosophus dicit, in LI BrAéic., de voluntatio et invelun- 
ario,"—il-H, 106, 2. 

4T “Ratio primo quidem et principaliter est universalium: patest tamen uni- 
versales rationes ad particularia applicare (unde syllogismorum non solum sunt 
universales, Sed etiam particulares) . . .""—JI-1], 47, 3, ad 1. 

#2°Deon Ziel der Ethik ist die Auffindung der Jetzten Griinde, warum 
gewisse menschliche Akte sittlich gut und andere sittlich schiecht sind." M. Thiel, 
“Bie wissenschaftliche eigenart der philosophischen Ethik,” OTF 14 (193G}, 301- 
302. Thus we see mo need for the so-called “practically practical’ moral sciences 
introduced by J. Maritain between “moral philosophy” and prudence (cf. p, 92, 
fn. 82 rupra). Theit very conception is based on an equivecation of the word 
“science, adapted by Maritain from modern usage, which is one of the main 
points in which his neo-scholasticism differs from traditional Thomism. if one 
uses the term “science” in the strict sense (== cugnitio certa gt evidens per 
causaS), there is no mare need for muitiplying sciences in the moral order than 
there is for multiplying them in the physical order, For a refutation of Maritain's 
position regarding mural science, sce J. Ramirez, “Sur l'organisation du savoir 
moral,’ BF 12 (1935), 423-432; “De philosophia marali chyistiana,“’ DTF 14 
(1936), 87-122, 181-204. For the refutation of the same position regarding physi. 
cal science, see C. DeKoninck, “Les sciences expérimentales, sont-elles distinctes 
de ja philosophie de la nature?", Culture, $ (1941), 465-476; “Introduction A 
étude de l'ame,' LTP 3 (1947), 9-65; also V. E. Smith, The Genera! Science 
of Nature (Milwaukee: 1958), pp. 26-31. 
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which is concerned with human action, principlcs must be taken from the 
customs of men.s? But here is preciscly the difficulty, because the only 
basis for any generalization in human conduct is that which happens wf in 
pluribus, and which therefore pecmits of considerable variation of judg- 
ment.44 The situation is further complicated by the facr that men tend to 
judge in moral matters according their own subjective dispositions. 
And even among those who have overcome passion and incontinence, it 
is no simple matter to sclect what is good and proper in human action, 
If things are considered in a general way, there are se many factors to be 
taken inte account that the intellect is not forced one way or anuthes, as it 
is in the speculative sciences;*8 and, at the other extreme, if a particular 
action is considered, the decision might be made on the basis of expediency, 
and not on the basis of what is really the good.|7 

Aware of these problems, Aristotle begins his treatment of the nature 
of moral virtue with the remark that his principles will not be “secssdsere 
certitadinem,’ and St. Thomas comments on this as follows: 


He explains the method of investigating matters of this kind. 
We must presume, he says, that any discussion like this which 
is concerned with actions to he performed, ought to be givea 
in a ‘typical’ way, that is as a precedent or as likely, but not as 


443 Ipsa principia non eodem modo manifestantur. Sed quacdam considerantuc 
inductione, quae est ex particularibus tmaginariis, utputa quod omnis mumerus est 
par aut impar. Quaedam vero accipiuntur sensu, sicut in aatusalibus; puta quod 
omnae quod vivit indiget autrimento. Quaedam vero consuetudine, sicut in morali- 
bus, utpote quod concupiscentiae diminuuntur, si eis mon obediamus. Et alia etram 
principia aliter manifestantur; sicut in artibus operativis accipiumtur principia per 
expecientiam quamdam.”—In i Ethre., lect. li, a. 137. In this connection, St. 
Thomas frequently refers to the Aristotelian adage, “consuetudo est quasi natura” 
(Aristatle, De memarta ef reminiscentia, cap. 2, 4$2a28, St. Thomas, 75/7, lect. 
6, n. 383}; cf. In LET Ethic, lect. 15, 0. 549; In VE Ethic., lect. 3, n. 1509; idl, 
32, 2, ad 4; 56, 3; 97, 3; Neil, 49, 1, ad 2, etc. For a study of the apparenuy 
tontradictory adage, ‘'plures homines sequuntur passinnes” (cf. fa f Essic., lect. 
3,0. 60; ln 1X Erhic., lect. 8, nn. 1863-1864; fi, 9, 5, ad 35 31, 5, ad 2; 71, 2, 
ad 3; Hg?, 95, $, ad 2, etc.) see H. Pitman, “The Behaviour of the Multitude: 
A Psychological Study, (Dissectatio ad Jauream apud Pontifcium Athenacum 
“Angelicum’), Rome: £959, 

44° Vel certiota principia dicit ca quae sunt magis nota ct exquisita, Simplicia 
autum ¢a, quae magis superficialiter exquiruntur, sicut est ia scientiis muralibus 
quorum principia sumuntur ex bis quae sunt in phytihus.”—la VI Mera, Sect. 1, 
n. 1146. 

45Ch In Uf Erétc., lect. 10, an. 493-495. Afso L, Ollé-Laprune, De fa certi- 
tude morale, p. 389. 

40 Iq Hit Ethic. lect. 13, 0. 518. 


43 fbid., n. 519. 
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certain, . . . The téason is that the discussions are to be carried on 
according to the nature of the subject matter... 48 


This is clearly the procedure which characterizes a dialectical inquiry, 
which stays in the order of opinion or what 1s commonly believed, and which 
St. Thomas, in his commentary on Boethius’ De Trinifate, attributes to 
moral science as being its characteristic mode.4 But if moral science takes 
its principles dialectically, and proceeds in a dialectical mode, the question 
naturally arises as to how it can be called a sefence ia the strict sense of 
the term, The conclusion would seem to contain no more than the principles, 
and if the latter are merely true ai i pluribus, then the same can only be 
said of the conclusion, and thus they lack the universality and necessity 
of scientific knowledge. 

A complete resolution of this difficulty must await further develop. 
ment of the relationship between mora] science and the other habits of the 
practical intellect, prudence and synderesis, as welf as of the notion of 
practical truth and its certitude. For the moment, two observations are 
noteworthy about this particular aspect of moral methodology. 

First, the fact that a science begins, or even procceds, dialectically Is 
no indictment of its strict scientific character, In fact, this is a moral pro- 
cedure which is an integral part of scientific methodology, and as such can 
be found in any one of the sciences. As St. Thomas explains in his com. 
mentary on Boethius’ statement about the modes characteristic of the 
vafious sciences: 


Sometimes, however, the investigation of reason cannot arrive 
at the ultimate end, but stops in the investigation itself, that is 


48 fy TT Eshic., lect. 2, 9. 258 (trans. C. £. Litzinger). 

49 "Philosophus ibi (VI Ethic.) pro eodem ponit ratiocinativum et opinati- 
vum, unde patet quod pertinet ad secundum modum assignatum (scil., dialecticum). 
Ratiocinativo autem vet opinativo attribuit Philosophus ibidem agibilia humana, 
de quibus est scientia moralis catione suae contingentiae. Unde potest ex dictis 
coiligi quod primus modus rationabilitatis (scil., logice docens) est maxime pro- 
prius scientiae rationali, secundus (scil., logica dialectica utens} scientiae morali, 
tertius (scil., discursus demonstrativus) scientiae naturali'—fn Boeth. de Trin., 
q. 6, a. 1, sol. i, ad 4. 

S0This is more than an academic question: the difficulty inherent in it has 
caused Busnet, and foilowing him, Festugiére, to reject completely the scientific 
character of Aristotie’s Ethics. Thus Gauthier and Jolif observe (L’Ethique a 
Nicomugue, pp. 35*-36*): “La conclusion s'imposait, que Burnet tira et que 
naguére encore le P. Festuriéce ceprenait: |' Ethigue &@ Nicomague n'est pas un 
ouvrage scientifique, mais vn simple exercice dialectique, une analyse des vues du 
sens commun, ot il n'y a pas heu de chercher lidéal personnel d'Aristote,” Also 
p. 88*. Cf. fF. Bumet, The Ethics of Aristotle (London: 1900); A—J. Festugiére, 
Contemplation ef vie contemplative selon Platon, (Paris, 1936), p. 316. 
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to say, when two possible solutions still remain open to the in- 
vestigator. And this happens when we proceed by means of prob- 
able arguments, which are suited to produce opinion or belict, 
but not science. In this sense, ‘raticnal’ methad is contradis- 
tinguished to ‘demonstrative’ method. And we can proceed 
rationaJly in all the sciences in this way, preparing the way for 
necessaty proofs by probable arguments.*} 


Thus a dialectical process ts justificd in any science, so long as it is used 
to prepare the way for necessary proufs. That such is the case in moral 
science can be seen by examining the principle which prompted Aristotte’s 
statement and Thomas’ commentary which have been quoted above: the 
principle which is there taken “as a precedent or as likely, but not as 
certain” js nothing mote than a statement that operations which are 
causative of moral virtue arc those which are according to right reason, 
This in itself is true and certain, although it necd nat be seen as such at the 
beginning of the science; later, when the relation between prudence and 
the other moral virtues is well uncdesstood, the reason for its truth can be 
comprehended in scientific fashion.** It is in this sense, then, that moral 
science proceeds “wmode ratiocinative vel opinativa,” and morte so than the 
other sciences because of the difficulty of its subject matter.*# Such a mode 
can therefore be attributed to it as charactecistic, as Bocthius has attributed 
other modes to the speculative sciences, without this entailing that such a 
designation is an exclusive and definitive characterization of its method, 
as we have already explained at Jength in Chapter One. 

The second point is that operative principles which govern the 
practical order are no more “‘ptaved’’ in moral science than first principles 
which govern the speculative order are ‘proved’ in mathematics oc meta- 
physics. Such principles arise not from the science itself, but from a dis- 
tinctive habit of mind which is already presupposed to the science.®5 In the 
case of moral science, the natural habit of synderesis furnishes everyone 
with the very first principles of the practical order, and then this is 
further complemented by the results of personal experience and the 


51 In Boeth. de Trin, g. G, a. 1, sol. 1 (trans. Maurer, pp. 51-52). 

S2Cf. In If Ethir., lect. 2, a. 257. 

SICE. Ia Wi Eshic., lect. 11, on. 1283-1285; In X Ethic, lect. 12, mn. 21d. 

D4 In Bueth, de Trin. q. 6, a. 3, sol. t, ad 4, 
_ $8 "Sicut enim in mathematicis principia non docentur per rationem, sic neque 
in operabilibus finis docetur per rationem. Sed honio per habitum virtutis, sive 
naturalis sive per assuetudinem «cquisitae, consequitur rectam aestimationem citca 
Principium agibilium quod est Anis."—ie Vii Erhic., tect. 8 mn. 1434. 
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acquiced habit of prudence.** in this matter, moreover, one can learn from 
others, and if these others are prudent and long experienced in human 
affairs, this is one of the best sources of operative knowledge. As St- 
Thomas temarks: 


The understanding of principles of the order of operation is at- 
tained through experience and age, and is perfected throuxh pru- 
dence. Thus ir is that one should pay attention ta what exper:- 
enced, elderly and prudent men think and say about bumao 
actions. Although they do not furnish demonstrations, what they 
give is not less than demonstrative, but even more so. Por these 
men, because they have experience of ‘things seen,’ that is, a paght 
judgment of things to be done, grasp the principles of the ordec 
of operation. And principles are more certain than the conclusions 


of demonstrations “7 


Tt is in this sense, then, that opiniative knowledge is most uscful as a 
starting point for moral science: nat that the opinions of all are to be taken 
to be of equal value, but that particular attention he paid to those who are 
wisc, and who manifest in theic own lives the truth of what they say."8 
Such a source is dialectical, but it leads to certain knowledge; indeed, it 
gives the proper principles for a practical science such as morals, and 
since “‘principium videtur plas esse quam dimidinn: totius.’” it gives 
virtually the entire content of moral sctence.i* 


4. PRUDENCE AND THE RIGHT APPETITE 

The full methodological import of this conctusion can only be seen in 
the light of a more complete explanation of the wark of prudence in di- 
recting human action, We have already indicated that this practical virtue 
is necessary to complement moral science so that it can attain to the singular 
operable as such, Now we would amplify this explanation, and in addition 
shaw how prudence, in a certain way, is even necessary for the proper 
acquisition of moral science. 

The subject of moral science, the human act, is an action which is 

A 'Sicut autem animae humanae est quidam hahitus naturslis quo principia 
speculativarum scientiarum cognoscit, quem vocamus intellectum principerucd, itit 
in ipsa est quiddam habitus nmaturalis petmoacum principiorum operabilium, quae sunt 
natucalia principia juris naturalis, qui quidem habitus ad synderesim pertinet.”-— 
De Ver. q. 16, a. 1. 

“27m VI Ethic, tect. 9, mn. 1254. 

58 "Circa actiones ct passiones humanas minus creditur sermonibus, qaain 
operibus. Si enim aliquis operetur quod dicit esse malum, plus provocat exemplo 
quam detesreat verbo.’—In X Erhie., tect. 1, n. 1960. CE. alsa lect. 13, a, 2032, 

3 Fr P Ethee., lect. 21, n. 138. 
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deliberately willed by man, aod therefore proceeds frum both his fatellect 
and his will. Of these two principles of human operation, the intellect ts 
primary in the order of final and formal causality, while the will is primary 
in the order of efficient causality, although a certain eficiency is alse: at- 
tributed to the intellect insofur as it is the faculty through which the will 
comes to exercise its causality.8" The will, morcuver, has a natural appetice 
for the pood in general, ta which it tends spontaneously as soon as this is 
presented to it by the reason: apart from this, in its other acts, ic is directed 
and guided by the intelicct tu attain its goal in a reasonable manner. Ant 
again, there are additional appetites in man at the sense level, which are 
thus intimately connected with his bodily dispositions, and which also 
come under the direction of reason, although mat sa cemplerely ay does 
the will.® 

For a human act ta be morally good, of vittuaus, t¢ dogs not sufhice 
that it be merely deliberate and regulated by reason; it must be property 
regulated, or be under the contro! of what is called "cight reason.” The 
fatter expression means, in general, thar the control of reason must be in 
conformity with man's nature, and thus conduce to the production of the 
good and perfect man, who will ultimately be cndowed with al! the humaa 
virtues, and actually live according to them. The repetition of such morally 
good acts will thereupon rectify the appetites, producing in them hahits of 
action by which they became more and more responsive to the direction of 
teason ordered to man’s perfection, which itself becomes habitual. The latter 
habit is then nothing more than the virtue of prudence, or the recta ratio 
agrbilinm,®? while the habits of action in the appetites are themselves the 
moral virtues: justice, fortirude and temperance. Fach appetite is con. 
sequently said to be “right,” of cectified, insofar as it is in conformity with 
feason, and reason itself is said to be “right,” insofar as it, in turn, is in 
conformity with the right appetite,®* 

The latter way of speaking, however, gives rise to a difficulty, because 
it seems to involve a vicious circle: right reason and right appetite are 
placed in mutual dependence, and there seems to be av way in which either 


40 "Omnino recte dict potest, intelfectam voluntateay mavere per se prime per 
Mmodum causae finifis et formitlis, per se secunde autem per modum causae efficicntis, 
ut ‘qua’ scilicet, Voluntas intellectum mover ia gerere causae ethcientis tantum et 
quoad ewxercithum.—C. Williams, De owalirplict rivtutwm forma, (Rennae: 1994) 
p. 31. 

St in IH Sent., do 33,9. 1, 4a. 2, qla. t. CEC, Williams, De atuliiptich rirtutam 
forma, pp. 51-94. 

"27-57, $7, 4. 

64 ff, $7, 5, ad 3; also Im VE Erhéfe.. igct, 2, mn. tb3t. Ch C. Williams, De 
multiplici virtutum forma, pp. 34-59. 
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one can be attained without already presupposiag the other, This difficulty 
is resolvable through a more detailed examination of the way is which 
moral virtue is generated in the individual. No person is bora already en- 
dowed with natural virtues at their full state of perfection, and yet cach man 
is nonetheless endowed with certain natural habits and potencics through 
which be can acquire such virtues. Thus, in his imtellect, he has the habit 
of frst principles of the practical order, ot synderesis, which give him a 
correct and certain knowledge of what he should do, in general, in order 
to attain his proper perfection as a man. And in his appetitive faculties, he 
also has initial yeneral inclinations, which ate natural and therefore right, 
ot in conformity with his nature, and which are further controllable by 
reason so that they will conduce to specific action that is morally good. 
Some of these primary inclinations he shares in common with aJl men; others 
are individual and depend in tatge degree on his own bodily dispositions. 

With this natural endowment, the individual can acquire moral virtue 
by placing the general incfinations of his appetites more and more under 
the control of reason, as he exercises them in particular matters and through 
fepeated acts.“4 This he effects tn each act by a practical judgment, which 
itself is motivated by, and in conformity with, the general intimations of 
synderesis,°? and suffices for him to moderate his appetitive inclinations in 
a reasonable way. The tatter moderation, in turn, consists in finding the 
mean between excess and defect in the various matters with which his 
actions are concerned, At first this is done with difficulty, then with facility 
as he acquires more and more experience.** Through repeated actions, there- 
fore, he generates the habits of virtuous action to which we have already se- 
ferred: one in his intellect which enables him to find this mean easily and 
well, and is the virtue of prudence; others in his appetites which render them 
obedient to the intimation of reason, enabling them to attain this mean in 
quick and accustomed fashion, which are the moral virtues.7° 

The relation of prudence to the appetites, when this moze perfect 
state of operation according to virtue is attained, is such that there is no 


4 Cajetan, Ja 1-11, 66, 3, ad 3, n. 12. 

“Sin HI Sent, d. 33, q. i, 2. 2, qla. 1. 

“6 Cajetan, In f-tl, 66, 3, ad 3, n. 32. 

*? To take fuller account of the way in which a Christian can acquire moral 
virtue, his judgment should be conformed to the divine law, not only as the latter 
is known naturally through the principles of synderesis, but also as it is known 
through sacred doctrine and infused knowledge. Cf. De Ver., q. 17, a. 5, ad 4; 
alsa 7-77, 19, 4, ad 3; H-17, B, 3, ad 3. 

GS 23F, $8, 4, ad 3. 

69 De Visi, in comm., q. un., a. 6. 

78 Cf, C. Williams, De mudsiplici vistutum forma, p. 68; Cajetan, In T-I1, 66, 
3, ad 3, n. 12. 
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vicious circle involved in speaking of right reason as being conformed to a 
right appetite, and vice versa, The judgrnent of prudence is said ta be right 
insofar as it is in conformity with the ead to which the appetites naturally 
incline, which is the good of the individual man, while the appetites them- 
selves are said ta be right insofar as they ace in conformity with the mean 
found for them by the judgment of right reason, thenceforth become the act 
of the virtue of prudence itself.7? Although both reason and appetite are 
therefore said to he right with reference ta one another, their individual 
rectitudes ate judged according to different standards which become con- 
secutively available in the generation of moral virtues, and in no way in- 
volve 2 cifculat process.7* 


4. THE PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM 


The significance of this relation between prudence and the right appe- 
tite for the guidance of human operation becomes further apparent when 
discussed in relation to the practical syllogism, which directly imperates the 
singular opetable, and therefore brings into existence the object of moral 
science precisely as practical.7% 

In the norma! case, the decision to act is the result of a reasoning pro- 
cess similar to that of the demonstrative syllogism, but differing from the 
latter in that the subject of its conclusion is @ singular term.7* The predicate 
of the conclusion, on the other hand, derives ultimately from a universal 
proposition furnished by the habit of synderesis, and states that this singular 


Tin VI Ethic, lect. 2, n. 1131, 

72 It should be noted here that there is a different dependence of moral virtue 
on prudence ia the order of generation af virtue, and in the state where virtues are 
already generated. For 2 detailed analysis, see Cajetan, ig 1-27, 66, 3, ad 3, mm. 12-13. 

74 J. Ramirez explains the role of the practical sy{logism in organizing mora! 
knowledge as follows: “Enfin, selon §. Thomas, toute J'otgunisation du savoir moral 
ordonné 4 iaction se condense dans le syllogisme pratique, qui, de toute nécessite, 
ne comprend que ttois termes et de trois propasitions: la majeure, qui appartient 4 
J2 syndérése; la mineure, qui correspond & Ja science moralc, ¢'est-a-dire 
2 la raison supérieure ou surnaturelle (théolagie) ou a {a raison inférieure ou 
naturelle (éthique ou philosophie morale): ct ja coactusion, qui est double: Fune 
immédiate de lordre du connaitre, qui est le dernicr jugement pratique {con- 
sci¢nce), et appartient a la prudence; I'autre: médiate, de l'ordre affectif, et qui est 
Hacte d'une vertu morale.“—''Sur l’organisation du savoir moral,” BT 12 (1935), 
426-427. Here we are speaking of the practical syllogism ia its primitive form, 
without relation to moral philosophy or moral theology, as described in In Vii 
Erbic., lect. 3, 2, 1845. For a desceiption of this simpler form of the practical 
sylJogism, see H. D. Nobie, “Le syliogisme moral," RSPT 10 (1921), 960-564. 
The latter also discusses the relation of conscience to the practical syHogism; for 
Thomistic texts an this point, see: In 17 Sent, d. 24, q. 2, a. 4; De Ver, q. 17, 
a. 1, ad 4. 

4 is VI Brhic., lect. 9, 1. 1253. 
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action is either good and to be done, or evil and to be avoided.7* Prudence 
itself has the task of assuring that this conclusion is the correct one under 
the given circumstances confronting the individual. It does this by searching 
for a middle term which indicates the moral character of the contemplated 
singular action, In order to do this properly, the prudent man niust be ex 
petienced himself and have a good memory of the past, he must be able to 
collate many particular incidents and extract the relevant items that pertain 
to this singular action, he must be docile enough to take counsel and luarn 
from others; beyond this, he must also have foresight, circumspectron, and 
caution, to guard himself against unforeseen errots.7® When he possesses 
prudence in its full perfection, he will have facility in locating a middle 
term among all the things that this knowledge furnishes hiro#? This middle 
tecin, moreover, will aot be merely a logical mean—-it will also establish 
the mean of reason in the matter with which he is concerned.*® Because he 
possesses the moral virtues, his appetites will be conformed aud responsive 
to the direction of right reason, and his judgment will also be in accord with 
the right inclinations of his individual appetites.*" He will therefore make 
his decision with assurance and certainty, and imperate an action which is 
morally good and perfective of himself as a human being.®? 

The case is quite different, however, for a petson who tacks the virtue 
of prudence and whose appetites are consequently disordered.#! Such a 


™ Cf. Ja VIE Ethic, lect. 3, an. 1345-1346 
TECH, Me, 49, 1-8, 


77 “Solertia non solum se habet circa inventionem medii in demonstzativis, 
sed etiam in operativis; puta cum aliquis videns aliquos amicos factos cuniecturat 
eos esse animicos ciusdem, ut ibidem (1 Post. Anal.} Philosophus dicit. Et hoc 
modo solertia pertinct ad prudentiam.”—il-H, 49, 4, ad 1. CE. In £ Aaal., lect. 
44, n. 12, 


73 It is also natewocthy that this is not a mathematical mean: “Ratio virturis 
non consistit in indivisibili secundum se, sed tatione sui subjecti, in quantum 
quaerit medium: ad quod quacrendum potest aliquis diversimode se habere, vel 
peius vel melius. Et tamen ipsum medium nan est omnino indivisibile; habet enim 
aliquam latitudenem: saffert enim ad vittuiem quod appropinquet ad medium, ut 
dicttur J} Ethic,"—De Virt. in comm., q. un, a. 11, ad 16. CE. also Ta if Ethic, 
lect. 11, nf. 375-376; In IV Eshic,, lect. 13, n. 813; fe IV Sems., d. 13, q. 3, a. |, 
qla, 2, ad 2. 

TPE, 57, 4. 

80 This explains why the object of the practical intellect is “bonum sub ratiaae 
veri; “Agibilia sunt quidem materia prudentize secundum quad sunt obiectum 
rationis, scilicet sub ratione vert. Sunt autem materia moralium virtutum secundum 
quod sunt obicctum virtutis appetitivae, scilicet sub ratione boni” —J/-i1, 47, 3, 
ad 3, 

41 It should be noted that it is possible for such a person ta place a prudent 
act, evea though he lacks the virtue of prudence, and in this way he can proceed 
to acquire the virtue. Such an action, however, is placed with difficulty, and even 
with a certain violence. As St. Thomas remarks: “Ante virtutem facit homo sibi 
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person also goes through a reasoning process which can be expressed in an 
operative syllogism, but the disorder in his appetites introduces a fourth 
term into the syllogism, and causes him in come to an erroneous conchisian. 
His appetites sti!] retain their initial eniversal inclinations which are sight 
and according to mature, but they do nur respect the mean prescnted to them 
by reason in this particular thing to be done.8 For tnstance, in an example 
cited by St. Thomas, the sense appetite, following its universal inclination, 
might propose that “all swects are delightful,” at the same tune that the 
practical intellect proposes the universal proposition, “no sweets are to be 
taken between meals.” The incontinent mao, although asseating to the truth 
of the latter proposition in general, will thereupon find his reason bound by 
his appetite, and not apply the untversal of reason in the concrete case. 
Instead, he will, at least implicitly, subsume his singular operable under the 
universal furnished by his appetite, and follow its intimation into the order 
of operation.83 His practical syllogism is consequently net only logical, 
in the sense of haviny four terms, but it also fails to indicate the mean of 
reason in this singular case, and therefore impcrates an action that is un. 
teasonable and morally bad.54 

To return now to moral science, we have said earlier that its work, 
precisely as practical, is also one of supplying middle terms that can be 
used in the practical syllogism and be productive of virtuous action. In 
terms of the example that has just been given, it can be seen at this point 
why the mora! virtues, and the prudence which accompanies them, are a 
necessary pre-requisite for moral science to function in such a practical 
mode. The incontinent man, as we have just seen, ty in possession of uni- 
versal intellectual knowledge as to what should be done, but practically it 
is of no use to him, because in effect he pays no attention to it, but follows 


quamdam violentiam ad operandum bhuiusmadi. Et ideo tales operatinnes habent 
aliquam tristitiam admixtam.'' In 7? Erdic., lect, 3, m. 264. 

Bl de VI Erhic., lect. Wy m. 1274. 

83 in Vil Ethic., lect. 3, no 1347. Cf. also om, 1348-1350, E07, 77, 2, ad 4; 
FAT, 20, 2. 

84 A similar anatysis can also be applied to an imprudent decision relating to 
the application of the general principle, “deposita esse reddenda': “Prout in 
syllogismo igitur continentis et tncontingntis, de quo supra . , . ita et im casu 
accurant depositum habentt duae pruenussae maiatcs: Favorem aegandum esse 
impugnatori patriac, atque: Depostta esse reddendz; et dum imprudenter sub isac 
premissa quid concluderet: Ensem depositatum esse reddendum, gquamvis ad 
impugnandam patriam, prudenter cuncluderet sub iila: Ensem, quamvis depositutum, 
non esse impugnatori patriac reddendum. Nam ad prudentiam pertinet, prout iam 
cam Auctote monuimus, non qued home sit ratiocinativus, ut possit applicare 
principia ad casum, sed ‘quod homo sit bene ratiocinativus, ut possit dene applicare 
universalia psincipia ad particularia’ (//-2, 49, 5, ad 2)."—P, Lumbreras, “'Ethica 
situationis et doctrina Aquinatis, Ang 35 (1958) 147. 
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instead the unregulated inclination of his appetites, Exactly the same analy- 
sis applies to moral science, and renders it of no use in the practical order, 
unless it is acquired by a person who is already endowed with moral virtue, 
and has sufficient contro! of his passions to follow the intimation of reason 
which its additional knowledge will give to his actions. Such a person 
must therefore be already prudent, in order to acquire and use moral sci- 
ence for the ead to which it ts per se ordained. 

Here, then, we have the answer to the dithculty proposed earlier about 
moral science, in its practical mode, presupposing the possession of virtue 
it is intended to produce. A person does not require moral science m order 
to acquire virtue. His habit of first practical principles and the natural rec- 
titude of his appetite, as we have already seen, are suffiient ta gencrate 
prudence and the moral vittues, without a strict scientife habit Furnishing 
conclusions in the moral arder. Moral science itself furnishes but a supple- 
ment to the practical knowledge he already possesses in a pre-scientific way. 
But a person who has the habit of moral science, and at the same time is 
prudent and has moral virtuc, has a vastly superior source of universal 
practical knowledge which he can use to direct his action reasonably and 
consequently to grow in virtuc.4* This is the sense in which moral science 
has for its end the production of moral virtue, while at the same tine it 
presupposes some moral virtue in one who would !earn to use it for its 
proper end. The two requirements are not contradictory; they refer to 
different stages in the development of one and the sae person, who 15 
thus progressing to perfection in the order of moral virtue. 

Prudence, therefore, can be said in a certain way to contain within 
itself the beginnings of moral science. It uses the same sources of practical 
knowledge as we have already indicated to be proper to moral science: 
personal experience, the experience of others, general principles that have 
been proved to produce results in the practical order.§* But properly 
speaking, it works opiniatively and in a pre-scientific mode; it functions at 


8&5 A more theological aspect of the utility of moral science is indicated by 
M. Thiels: “Sehen wir einmal ganz ab von jeder tibernatiiclichen Offenbarung, und 
mehmen wir an, zwei Menschen seien mit dec Tugend der Klughcit gleich 
yoilkommen ausgestaltet, aber nur der ¢ine keane di¢ philosophische Ethik, si hat 
dieser vor dem anderen zwei weitere grosse Vorteile. Fiirs erste bewahrt ihn seine 
genauere Kenntais des géttlichen Gesetzes auch vor manchen materiellen SUnden, 
in die der andere motwendig fFailt . . . (Und er) wird dadurch nicht our 
gicichfirmig mit dem gétthichen Verstande, da ibn seine Kenntnis der Grinde 
zugleich befahigt, Gott sogar ia seiner Eigenschaft als Gesetzgeber nachzuahmen,” 
—"Die wissenschaftliche . .. °° DIF 14, (1936), pp. 303-304. 

86 The frst principles of predential kaowledge, according to St. Thomas, are 
more conaateral to man than those of morai science. See U-d7, 47, 15; fa I Sent., 
d. 23, q. 2, a. 2; De Ver, q. 18, a. 7, ad 7. 
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the level of the vis cogifativa as well as at the level of human reason, the 
former being necessary for it to attain the singular act, which is its proper 
object.*7 But this is also an imperfection, which is capable of being com- 
plemented by another habit of the practical intellect which is exclusively a 
perfection of reason itself, and further develops its universal practical 
knowledge.*8 This is the habit of moral science, which complements pru- 
dence, and is complemented by it as well. The two practical habits, in- 
separable in origin and in use, fuaction together to direct proper human 
action: prudence imperates the singular operable itself, while moral science 
furnishes “aliguad anxilium™” which is extremely useful for this task.¥? 


B. MORAL CONTINGENCY, PRACTICAL TRUTH, AND 
CERTITUDE 


We are now in 2 position to make more precise the way in which 
moral science deals with contingent matter, and at the same time attains 
truth, with a certitude which can properly be called scientific. Much has 
already been said about the contingency and variability of the subject of 
this science, and in Chapter One discussion has already been initiated on 
the much-spoken-of distinction between physical and metaphysical certi- 
tude; to this we now add the third member, and inquire into the meaning 
of moral certitude, and what relation this might have to the subject matter 
of moral science. Our inquiry will lead us to an explanation of the notion 
of practical truth, to a distinction of vacious certitudes which can be had in 
moral matters, and finally to a characterization of the certitude which is 
the property of moral science, precisely as scientific. 


81 In VE Erde, lect. 9, n. 1255; Cf. also a, 1249, It should be noted, however, 
that in the Swmama St. Thomas elaborates Aristotelian doctrine further to conclude 
that prudence is principally in the intellect and only "pes quandam applicationem” 
in the cogitative sense (1f-71, 47, 3, ad 3; cf. also corpus articult and ad 1). For 
a discussion of the disparity between the teachings in the EtSigs and the Summa, 
tagether with Cajetan’s resulution of the difhculty thereby created, see J. Peghaire 
"Un sens oublié, Ja cogitative,’ RUO 13 (1943), 1G7T#-172*. 

88 Ainsi, il est nécessaire de charger la philosuphte morale dun rdie moteur, 
parce gue nous avons besoin, pour la parfuite rationalité, la parfaite humanité de 
notre conduite, d'une lumiére pratique émanée de essence meme ou du fond 
intelligible des choses; et tf semble qu'il n'y ait ou) péril 4 fe fuire, pourvu que l'on 
comprenne ce quimplique ce rile moteur ci 4 fa canditian que la pensée pratique- 
universeile, consciente de n’€tre quimparfattement motcice, sache ménager le libre 
développement des exigences propre de la pensée pratique-singuliére, seule parfaite- 
ment motrice—Y. Simon, Crisrgue de fa connaissance morale, p. 96. 

49 For the function of prudence, see fll, 37, 5, c. and ad 3; /, 86, 1, ad 2; 
In Hi Erhse., lect. 7, an. 465-466. For that of moral science, see fa if Ezhre., lect. 
2, m 259. 
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1, CONTINGENCY IN MORAL MATTERS 


In the Peribermenias mention is made of three types of contingency 
that affect statements about the future: one type is of things that happen 
“ut in paucioribus,” and this is said to come about by chance; another ype 
is of things that happen “wi ty piuribus,” and this is said to be associated 
with the workings of nature; and the third tyre is of things that can he 
Cad utrumtibel,” and this is said to atise from free chotce,29 All three types 
are reduced to one of two causes: either they have their origin in matter, 
whose potency is not completely determined, or they have their origin in 
the fact that men take counsel about the means they will employ to atetin 
their ends, which likewise are not determined.” And in the Eréjer hurnan 
actions are identified as taking their contingency from both these causes, 
and are thereby excluded from the certitude which is that of scientiic 
knowledge." 

This, however, is not the complete picture with regard to contingency, 
for the statcment is also made that contingent things can be known in two 
ways: ejther ‘according to universal reasons,” and when known in this 
way immutable reasons can be given for them and they pertain to demon- 
strative science; or they can be known “in particular,” and then they per- 
tain more to the senses than they do to the intellect, and are too variable 
to be known scientifically.°* The explanation of the first possibility is 
given by St. Thomas in the following words: 


Every contingent thing has in it something necessary... . 
Hence if we consider the objects of science in their universal 
principles, then all science is of necessary things. But if we con- 
sider the things themselves, thus some sciences are of necessary 
things, some of contingent things.™ 


The capital distinction is made here between the certitude of the science, 
and the certitude of the things or the matter with which the science deals. 
In the light of this, it can be secn that many of the statements in the 
E:zhies refer to the variability, contingency, or lack of certitude in the wat- 
fer with which moral science deals, without necessarily implying that our 
knowledge of that matter need be uncertain, and therefore non-scientific.”* 


80 In [ Pertherm., lect, 13, n. 9. 

1 férd., lect. 14, n. 8; cf. o. 24. 

§2in VI Ethic, lect. 4, n. 1165; leet, $, 6, 1175. Cf. also fe F Asal, lect. 4, 
n. 5; leet. 44; a 3. 

U8 fe Vi Ethic., lect. 1, n. 1123. 

942, 86, 3 (trans. English Dominicans). 

5 Texts in which the tack of certitude is assigned to the matter of moral 
science, and not to the science itself, include the following: Ie 2 Eshic., lect. 3, 
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This presents no difficulty, from) what has already been satd in Chapter 
One, particularly ia view of the fact that beings have a different mode of 
existence in the mind than they do in extramental reality, and that a neces- 
sity “ex seppositione”’ can be found i all being, while only certain things 
have about them an absolute necessity.“ 

The problem arises in connection with the second possibility, when 
knowledge is sought of contingent things “ia particular.’ Here St. Thomas 
makes the observation, rather surprising when comparcd to what has just 
been said, that practical scicnce is conceracd with contingent things "in 
pasticular,”” and in this differs fram speculative science, “The text reads as 
follows: 


Since the knowledge of contingents cannot have a certitude of 
truth that eliminates falschoed completely, precisely as pertain- 
ing merely to the order of knowledge contingents arc passed 
over by the intellect which is perfected by the knowledge of 
truth. Yet knowledge of contingents is useful for the direction 
of human operation, which is concerned with contingents. Thus 
when treating of intelectual vittues he considers cantingents 
only insofar as they are the subjects of human operation. Whence 
only the practical sciences are concerned with contingents pre- 
cisely as they are contingents, namely, io particular, Speculative 
sciences are not concerned with contingents except according to 
aniversal reasons, as has been said above.¥% 


According to this text, then, the speculative sciences treat of contingent 
things according to universal reasons, while the practical sciences—-because 
seeking usable knowledge of contingent operables—treat of contingent 
things insofar as they are contingent. Whence the question: Can moral 
science, as a practical science, attain to truth and certitude about the singu- 
lar operable as such, and if so, is this trath and certitude scientific in the 
proper sense of the term? 


2. PRACTICAL TRUTH 
The answering of this question entails that a precision be made be- 
tween the practical and speculative orders, in order to explain how a habit 
of the practical intellect attains truth, as opposed ta the way in which one 


nn, 32-36; lect. 11, nm. 135-137; fe HP Esére., lect. 2, an. 246-259; lect. 8, an. 
333-334; Im Hf Erhic., lect. 6, n. 452; lect. 13, n. 528; In IX Eshic., lect. 2, n. 
1774, 0. 1779. Cf also: 7-27, 47, 9, ad 2; 70, 2; LH, 96, 1, ad 3; In f Meta, 
lect. $, n. 336; 1a VI Meta, lect. 1, n. 1249. 

9C 7, 14, 13, ad 2. Cf. in I Periberm., lect. 15, a. 2. 

S17 Vi Eshic., lect. 3, o. 1152. 
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of the speculative intellect does so. Certitude itself is nothing more than 
a firmness of assent to the truth, and if there are two orders of truth, 
namely, speculative and practical, it follows that there will also be ¢wo 
certitudes, one speculative and the other practical. The question thus be- 
comes one of ascertaining whether there is a practical truth and certitude 
which is associated with moral science preciscly as practical; its answer an 
be given in terms of the practical truths and certitudes which chara tecize 
the other habits of the practical intellect, namely, prudence and synderesis. 

St. Thomas introduces his doctrine on practical truth in the Svs 
in the tract on the intellectual virtues, more particularly ia an article on 
the necessity of prudence, and more particularly still, as an answer to an 
objection which he formulates as follows: 


An intelicctuat virtue is one by which one always tells the truth, 
and never a falsehood. But this does not seem to be the case with 
prudence: for it is not human never to err in taking counsel 
about what is to be done; since hutnan actions are about things 
that may be otherwise than they are. . . . Therefore it scems 
that prudence should not be reckoned an intelicctual virtue.’* 


The difficulty, then, ts this: an intellectua] virtue must have for its object 
truth, and therefore cannot be subject to error; but this cannot be verthed 
of prudence, which is concerned with singulat operables in which errors 
can be made because of the contingency of the subject matter. ‘Vhus pru- 
dence is subject to error by the very nature of its object, and cannot be 
cafled an inteflectual virtue. This argument, it should be noted, could also 
be applied to the judgment of moral scicnce insofar as it has the operable 
for its abject, and has an added interest for us on that account. 


St. Thomas responds to the argument in the following way: 


As stated in Ethic. vi. 2, truth is not the same for the practical 
as for the speculative intellect. Because the truth of the specula- 
tive intellect depends on conformity between the intellect and 
the thing. And since the intellect cannot be infallibly in conform- 
ity with things in contingent matters, but only ia necessary mat~ 
ters, therefore na speculative habit about contingent things is an 
intellectual virtue, but only such as is about necessary things. 


On the other hand, the truth of the practical intellect depends 
on conformity with right appetite. This conformity has no place 
in necessary matters, which are not affected by the human will, 


987-1, $7, 5, arg. 3 (trans. English Dominicans). 
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but only in contingent matters which can be effected by us, 
whether they be matters of interior action, or the products of 
external work. Hence it is only about contingent matters that an 
intellectual virtue is assigned to the practical intellect, viz., art, 
as regards things to be made, and prudence, a3 regards things to 


be done.®9 


The difficulty proposed in the objection is here resolved along the gencral 
lines of the distinction between dhe speculative and the practical intellects. 
St. Thomas concedes that the major premise of the argument is valid if 
one is speaking about speculative habits, which must be of necessary things, 
and therefore there cannot be a speculative inteliectual virtue which is 
directly concerned with singular operables, precisely as contingent. But he 
denies the validity of the argument when applied to practical habits: the 
truth of such habits, he says, is judged differently From the truth of specu- 
lative habits, because they are conceened with non-necessaries, i.c., the 
contingent things that we do. Therefore these can be a practical intellec- 
tual virtue which is directly concerned with singular contingents, and, in 
the case of human action, this is the virtue of prudence. 

Elaborating this response further, a sixtceath-century Thomistic com- 
mentator, Conradus Kéllin, O.P., has shown that it implies a distinction 
whick can be applied to the major premise of the original argument, in 
order to indicate the precise way in which a practical intellectual habit 
attains truth. His analysis is the following: 


As to the major, ‘An intellectual virtue is one by which one al- 
ways tells the truth, and never a falschood’: this I distinguish 
and say that a speculative intellectual virtue is one by which one 
always tells the trath, in such a way that the habit itself always 
attains truth and is concerned with things that are always true; 
while a practical habit is itself always true, but it is not concerned 
with things that are always true. In fact, it is sometimes con- 
cerned with things that are false, but with the true for the most 
part, 100 


This distinction, like the argument to which it is applied, is a very general 


98 foid., ad 3; cf. also fa f Seat. gq. 4, a. i, ad 2. 

100"'Ad maiorem, ‘virtus intellectuslis est, secundum quam contingit semper 
dicere verum, et munquam falsum’: illam distinguo, et dico, quod virtus in- 
tellectualis speculativa est, secundum quam contingit semper verum dicere, ita quod 
ipse habitus habet semper veritutem, et est de semper veris; sed habitus practicus est 
quidem semper verus, sed non est de semper veris, immo quandoque falsis; veris 
tamen ut in plurimum,’~—-Conradus Kollin, Expositio: Commentaria prima 
in Primam Secundae (Venetiis: 1389), In I-H, 57, 5, ad 3. 
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one: it is stated in such a way as not to be exclusively concerned with pru- 
dence, but with any practical habit as such. It separates the truth of a 
speculative intellectual habit from that of a practical intellectual habit by 
the fact that, in the speculative order, the habit and its subject matter are 
both always “true,” whereas in the practical order, the habit itself 
always attains truth, but it is concerned with a subject matter that is not al- 
ways “true’—indeed it is sometimes false, although true for the mast 


part. 
The Jatter statement is rather cryptic, and is further explained by 


Kollin as follows: 
The reason for the second branch of the distinction applied to 
the major is this; that the true and the truth (and consequently 
the goodness and virtuousness} of a practical habit depends on 
conformity with right appetite and good intention; and this is 
always found in the practical habit, and thus it is always a true 
habit and good. But since the cight appetite, and consequently 
the true intellectua! habit conformed to it, can only be concerned 
with contingent things (for necessary things as such do not come 
under election}, this habit is not always concerned with true 
things, for the contingent is what can be otherwise. As a result 
the major is not completely true of such a practical habit, whose 
truth is measured by conformity with what is cight (that is, with 
a good appetite, even though it be ordered to the false and err). 
For it can happen (as the argument proves) that the virtuous 
and prudent man judge something ta be useful for attaining 4 
good end which is not useful; then the habit is indeed true, and 
true prudence, because conformed ta its principle, but it is not 
concerned with the true, For prudence permits of a certain false- 
hood of infrequent occurrence (ut in paucioribus), but true pru- 
dence does aot permit of a disordered inclination. It is apparent 
therefore that teue prudence and what is truly a virtue can be 
concerned with something false... . For it can happen that 
the prudent man sometimes tells falsehood and errs, as is urped 
in the minor; but this is not opposed to the nature of truc 


prudence, 162 


101 This is a literal traastation of Kéllin's distinction; it would be mote ac 
curate to say that the subject matter must always have at least a suppositional ne- 
cessity, in Jine with what we have explained ie a previous section about demon- 
Strative science. 

192 "Ratio autem secundi dicti ad maiorem est; quia verum, ct veritas (et sic 
per consequens bonitas, ¢t vistuositas) habitus practici est per conformitatem ad 
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According to this analysis, the truth of a practical intellectual habit is 
judged according to the very norm we have already found ta apply to the 
“recta ratio" ot the judgment which imperates a yood moral act, namely, 
the right appetite. Speaking more gencrally, it perhaps would be better ta 
say that the teuth of a practical habit is judged according to a proper or- 
dination, 1.¢., according to whether what is planned is right, or confermed 
to the rules which should govern proper operation.“ fn the order of art, 
then, this would mean that the artist attains practical truth by «irecting 
his activity according to the rules of his art and the nature of the matter 
with which he works, whereas in the order of human action, the person 
acting according to reason attains practical teuth by respecting the right 
jaclination of his moderated appetites.4 [n either event, the obsect of this 
acdination must of necessity be a stngular thing, because only such things 
can be “done” or brought inta actual existence, and further it rnust be a 
contingent thing, because necessary things as such do not come under 
hamaa control. Therefore the object about which the practical habit attains 
truth must be a singular contingent, and canwot be samething necessary. 


appetitum rectum, ct bonam intentionem; et illa semper convenit habitur practico, 
ideo est semper verus habitus, et bonus; sed quia appetitus rectus, ct per consequens 
habitus intellectualis sibi conformis, et verus, non potest esse nist contingeatium 
(mam necessaria, ut sic non cadunt sub electione) ideo gon semper est verorum, 
quia <ontingens est, quod aliter potest esse, et per cunsequens maior non est om- 
nino vera de tali habtta practico, cuius veritus attencitur, quia est canformis recto 
(idest bono appetitui, esto sit falsi, et erret), Potest enim (ut argumentum probut} 
virtuosus, et prudens iudicare aliquid esse utile ad bonum finem, quad nan est utile, 
ideo est tune quicdet verus, et vera peudentia quia canfarmis prinerpia suo, sed 
non est veri. Stat enim prudentia sub aliqua faisitate, ut in pauriorifas, sed non 
stat vera ptudentiu cum pravo affectu, Pater igitur, quod prudentia vert, et vere 
yirtus potest esse falsi.. . . Patese namque prudens afigande falsum dicere, 
et errare, ut vult minor; sed hoc non est contry rationem verae prudeatiacg.”'-—féid., 
In LI, $7, 5, ad 3. 

103 Thus St. Thomas can define the apposite of practical truth, or sin—in its 
most general sense—as a defect itt this ordination, and this applies to muture’s op- 
eration and the production of artifacts, as well as to veluntary action. “Nrhd coim 
est altud peccatum, sive in rehus naturalibus sive artifeialshus sive voluntartts dica- 
tur, quam defectus vel inordinatio propriie actionis, cum aliquid agitue non se- 
cundum quod debitum est agi. “—De Ver, q. 24, a. 7. 

194 Rectitude of the appetites is not necessary for the artist to attata practical 
truth in his art; for this reason, the stn Of the artist can sometimes be a sign af 
his greater proficiency ia his art: “Bonum autem artifcialium non est bonum 2ppe- 
titus human, s¢d benum ipserum operum aruAcialium: et idee ars Aon prtesepponit 
appetitum rectum. Et inde est quixnl magis Jaudatur artifex gut volens peccat, quam 
qui peceat nnlens; magis autern contra prudentiam est quod aliquis peccet volens, 
quam nofens; quia rectitudo voluntatis est de catione prudentiae, non gzufem de 
fatione artis."—i-Ui, 57, 4; "Principia artificialium non diiudicantur a nobis bene 
vel male secundum dispusitioncm appetitus nostri, sicut fines, qui suat moralium 
priocipia: sed solum per considerationem rationis. Et ideo ars non reguirit virtutem 


Perficientem appetitum, sicut requirit prudentia,’—Ibid., $8, 3, ad 2. 
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Lacking this clement of necessity, in K6lin's words it will not be always 
“true” itself, although it can always be intended or planacd properly. and 


thus be the source of the truth of the practical habit, 

Examining more closely what is meant by saying: that the object of 
the practical intellect wil! not always be “true” itself, we see that Kaflin 
takes non-truth here as equivalent to judging “something to be useful for 
attaining a good end which is not useful.” Thus practical truth is that of 
a judgment about 2 useful means to an end, which may or aay not turn 
out to be the true and adequate means to that end." Such an cventuality 
can come about in moral matters in a variety of ways. For instance, in an 
example cited by St. Thomas, a man who is inculpably ignorant and 
thinks that fornication is morally good, attains practical truth per ¢ when 
he acts according to a good intention and elects to fornicate, although he 
actually errs per accidens because of his ignorance, and elects a means that 
will not lead to his full perfection as a man.'#® In more normal situations, 
the same thing can also happen to the man with a right conscience - and 
here not because of ignorance of the natural Jaw,i#7 but because of his 


105 Here it is useful to keep in mind John af St. Thomas’ distinction between 
the knowing act as itself formally practical, and the external work with which it is 
concerned as objectively practical, (Cf, Cars. Téeel., Jn i, 1, disp. 2, a. 19, 0. 4} 
ii rs the latter which Kéflin obviously intends when he speaks of the 
bonum finem.”’ The “bonum finem” here should thus not be confused with the 
“good" of the perfect prudential act itself, in accordance with St. Thomas’ termin- 
ology in De Verstaie: “Bonum illud ad quod virtus ardinatur, non est accipicndum 
guasi aliquod obiectum alicurus actus; sed iNud bonum est ipse actus perfectus, 
quem virtus elictt,"—q, 14, @. 3, ad 3. Alsu even more important to note ts the 
fact that the practical intellect atways seeks the true means to the external work 
with which it is concerned as a particular end, but that this particular end is itself 
a means which mzy or may not attain a yet more general end. Again it ts the pur- 
ticular end which is spuken of here as “utile ad bonum finem.” For tlre way fa 
which the prudential judgment is cuncerned with a particular end, j. Peghuire is 
helpful; “La mineure singuliére du syllogisme pradentiel tend a une conclusion 
pratique, donc a une fin cont, si on Ja connait formellement comme mineure, eile 
est déta grosse et prégnante. On peut donc dire qu'elleeméme en ce sens exprume 
une fin; fia non pas universelle, c'est la syndérése gui [énoace 2 la maicure, mais 
fin particuliére sincarnant dans J'acte concret suggéré pir la prudence; fin pitrtic- 
uliére ct, par conséquent, moven jugé capable de condurre a Ja fin générale, scat 
dans Vordre d'une vertu, la justice par exemple, soit dens l'ordre bumain tout court. 
On pourra donc trés légitimement atirmer que Vinteilect qui entre dans Vacte pru- 
denticl est une estimation corcecte d'une fin particubére.”°—~'Un sens oublié, Ia 
cogitative,” RUO 13, (1943), p. 170%. 

WG Py VUE Ethie, tect. 9, m. 1438; Cf. 1436-1437, 1439. 

107 We speak here of natural law as the first practical principles that are 
known through synderesis: “Synderesis dicitur lex intellectus nostri, inquantum est 
habitus continens praecepta legis naturalis, quae sunt prima principia operum hu- 
maaortum." i-if 94, 1, ad 2. These principles, however, are aot known equally 


as to extent or certitude by all men; cf. 7-77, 100, 11. 


“otile ad 
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ignorance of the future. Thus, whenever he concerns himself with a par- 
ticular thing to be done here and now, he decides on a means which is 
proportioned to this end, all factors kuown ta him at the time being taken 
into consideration. In the sequel, howeves, he muy find out thar rhe means 
op which he decided was not actually preportiosce to the enc, because of 
changed circunistances and the arrival of the unteward and unforescen, 
This is the reason, incidentally, why seliciride must accompany prudence, 
and why the latter is continually necessary for the direction of duuman 
affairs. But in the practical pudgunent itself, he aviepe attains practical 
truth per re when he directs his action acvording to mght reason and a 
good intention; tn general, or at i pluribas. he witl choose a nxans that 
will prove to be the “true” and useful one, while in the exceptional case, 
and per aceidens, he will choose a “false” oue diet is NOL acetate to the 
attaimment of his proper end. 

Precisely because of this latter possibility, the truth of the practical 
habit is not the same as the “truth” of the contingent operable with which 
it is concerned. This means that, in moral matters, the truth of the practical 
habit is judged by conformity to the right appetite, while the truth of the 
operable is judged hy whether or not it de fare attains the end for which 
it was intended. The habit can therefore attain truth, its propce object, and 
still be of something false a/ 7 paxeioribus. 

Applying these considerations to moral science precisely as practical, 
we gain a better insight into the methadolagy which characterizes it, par- 
ticularly as opposed to that of the speculative sciences, Moral scicnce, as 
has already been established in Chapter Two, differs from the speculative 
sciences in that it proceeds in both a speculative mode avd a practical 
mode. When it proceeds in the speculative mode, its object is the operable 
considered as non-operable, ir searches for the clement of necessity found 
in the operable, and attzins to the truth of the specufative intellect. When 
it proceeds in the practical mode, on the other hand, tts object is the 
operable as such, and its end is operation and net the contemplarion of 
speculative truth. The aperable itself, 4s we have now Irkewise secn, must 
be singular and contingent, and therefore will be attained dircetly by pru- 
dence, which as a consequence is necessary to complement moral science as 
it proceeds in the compositive mode. Moral scicace as practical, then, has 
for its abject, through prudence, the contingent as contingent. As such it 
is a habit of the practical intellect, and can attain to practical truth as its 


proper object.*°8 


108 This is the sense, we believe, in which John of St. Thomas’ statement is 
true that “Scientia moyalis, si sumatur practice, est idem geod prudentia’ (Cyrs, 
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It is for this reason, we belteve, that St. Thomas says that practical 
science cansiders the contingent as contingent, and not as universal, the 
way it is considered in speculative science. Thus his statunent shauld be 
understood of moral science taken in conjunction with prudence, since the 
two are ordered to one and the same operable, and, as we have already 
explained, are inseparable in use. This further gives the reason why the 
term “moral science’ is sometimes used to such a way as ta inglude pru- 
dence in its very notion.i4 And at the other extreme, it explains why the 
term “prudence” is sometunes used in such a way as to foclude moral 
science ia its proper notion, and this with even more reason, because one 
has to be prudent even ja the application of universal judgments to 
operables, while ane necd not agcessarily be scientihc in order ta have 
universal judgments to apply.!" 

When this practical mode of moral science is understood, it becomes 
farther apparent why universal principles are inadequate in moral scicnee. 
In the order of speculation, the more universal and the more abstract is the 
more truce; but this is not the case in the practical order, where the more 
particular and the more concrete is more conformed to the rules which 
govern operation, and therefore more true.11# It is in this sense that "jr: 


Phi., Log. II p., q. 27, a. 3, resp. ad 14m dist.). We disagree, hawever, with his 
statement that a strict practical science is itself impossible: “Non detur scientia 
Practica, st vere et proprie scientia est, quia scientia procedit resolvenda et defni- 
endo, practic movende et componendo” (Iéid.. q. 1, a. 4, circa Anem). This ts to 
ignore the whale Tharnistic doctrine on practical science which we have explained 
in the previous Chapter, and simply equates science itself with speculutive science, 

WHC text oa p 119, 

119 This is implied by St. Thomas when he suys that practicul science must 
explain “quotodo singula perfici possunt” (Ia 7 Pols, proem.. n. 8); also wher 
he attributes Aristatle’s use of the term "virtue" to practical scicnce (In I Ethic, 
lect. 2, n. 24}. It is explicitly stated by John of St. Thomas, “Scientia moralis potest 
dupliciter considerari: uno madu, ut etiam includit prudentiam: alio moda, ut ean 
excludit et solumi versutur circa cognitieonem virtutum speculande. Primo made, 
habet rationem: practici ex parte pridentiae quam includit. . . .---Cars. Pail, Leg. 
Il p.. q. 1, a. 4. CE. also text cited in fn. 208, rapre, 

111"Si vero prudentia sumatur large, secundum quod includit ctiam scientiwm 
speculutivam, ut supra dictum est (47, 2, ad 2); tunc etiam partes cius ponuitur 
dialectica, rhetorica et physica, secundum tres modos procedendi in scientiis. ©. . 
Potest tamen dict quod hacc tna pertinent ad prudentiam proprie dictam, quite 
fatiocinutur interdum quidem ex necessarits, interdun ex probubilibus, interdum 
autem ex quibusdam coniecturis."' U7-42, 48, a. un, “Certitudo prudentiae est duplex. 
Quacdam ip sola cognitione consistens. Et haec in universalj quidem est cadem cutn 
certituding scienviaé morafis, Cuius untversale est verum ut in pluribus. In pacttc- 
ulari autem non excedit certitudinem opinionis, cum de futuris concludit aut ab- 
sentibus. .. .—Cajetan, im ff-Tl, 47, 3, ad 2, 0. 1, Cf. also De Viet. in comm, a. 
&, ad, }. 

W12Cf, In Ul de Anima, lect. 12, n. 780. 
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ficulares sermanes sunt verivres in moral science: they participare more 
in the truth of the practical intelicct.1" 

Similarly, it is for the same reason that moral science nist proceed in 
a dialectical mode, and argue from things that are found to by truce for the 
most part. When complemented by prudence and incorperated into its 
practical syNagism, moral science always attwins practical truth, and this 
because the last practical jadgment is in conformity with a cight appetite; 
but sti!l moral science itself is not about aperables that arc always true: tt 
is concerned rather with human actions that, viewed cxtrinsicaily us means 
to further ends, are found to be proportioned to those ends only af zz 
plaribus. Yet, as a human scicuce based on the customs of mea, it takes its 
practical principles from a study of such actions as they are scen externally. 
This explains why it argues dialectically: its principles must be contormed 
to its subject matter, and from such principles: -dialectical with respect ta 
speculative science!'4—peacticul truth is generated, which is useful to 
direct human action at the level of practical science. 


Aad finally, this is the ultimate reason why prudence and moral virtue 
are a necessary concomitant to moral science. If they are lacking, there is ; 
fo way of assuring the influx of reason into operation, there is no regula- 
tion of the passions and thus no right appetite which can be the measure | 
of practical teuth, Moral science, therefore, cannot be taught in its full 
perfection to the youth or to the incontinent or passionate inan. [ts specu- 
lative mode, of course, and the speculative truth which the latter yields, 
can be communicated to them by a teacher in much the same inanner as 
geometry or natural science?" But this brings them merely to the intec- 
mediate stage of moral science. As soon as the transition is made from the 
cesolutive ta the compositive mode—-the distinctive mode of moral scicnce 
precisely as practical—they lack the ability to apply what they have learned 
speculatively in their own lives. The practical truth to which the latter 
mode is ordained simply cannot be grasped by such people, because they 
are without the norm essential to its comprehension. 
Thus does the notion of practical truth supply the key to an under- 
standing of the proper methodology of moral science. The latter procecds 
differently from speculative science because basically it is seeking a differ- 
ent type of knowledge—a knowledge, namely, which perfects the human 


USin MH Eshic., lect. 8, nn, 333-334, 

214 Cf. Cajetan, In Hi, 47, 3, ad 2, n. 1; text given above in fn. 111. Also 
De Wer, g. 15, a. 2, ad 3, 

UICE Heil, 45, 2. 
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intellect to direct human action truly, and not n-ercly to conierplate the 
truth of such action itself.1?6 


3, MORAL CERTITUDE 

This answers in part the question we asked carlier as to whether moral 
science attains practical trath about the singular eperable as suck, There 
yct remains the further aspect of the question relating to praccicul certitude 
and its relation to maral science, 

The notion of practical truth, as we have scen, ts best realieed in the 
judgment respecting the singular contingent thing to he done. nod therc- 
Fore is found most perfectly in the last practical judgment ef prodeme. 
Such truth will have its own certitude, which because of the muner with 
which it is concerned, is frequently referred to as moral certitude. Wis this 
cettitude which accompanies every action that is properly human, for it is 
this which gives conviction that here and now, in these particular circum: 
stances and for this particular person, the singular action that is contest 
plated is the right thing to do. Here the certainty, dike the trath of the 
practical intellect, is not prognostic of the future: it ts mot a certainty whit 
this operable will actually prove useful to attain the end for which tt is 
intended. For this reason, as we have already mentiwned, it is not a cert 
tude which removes all solicttude from the one placing the action. Jn 
fact, tn its very mature it is one that demands caution, foresight and cir- 
cumspection even before a decision can be made as to what is to be done, 
and then continued attention throughout the process of execution, to sec if 
additional dectsions are necessary to adapt to changing circumstances.?!* 
But apart from this solicitude for the future, in any given set of circunt 
stances a decision to act can be made at the moment, and in its making 
much more than opinion is generated in the practical intellect." What 
accompanies the decision to act is the practical certitude that what is in- 
tended is proper/y intended, that it is an action that is well planned, that 


NeCF A-D. Sertillanges, Le péilosoplie morale de S. Themus d'Aquin, 
(Paris: 1946), p. 7. 

WT edt, 47.9, ad 2, 

WIS] est bien certiin que le cantingent échappe 4 Vinfaillible assurance dune 
vérité speculative, meis i] n’échappe pas forcément a Jinfuibllible justesse dune 
directtus: pratiquement vrai, Lihesnme est trop sajet & VPerreur involontiice pour 
gust ne suit pas nécessatee de donner 4 sa vie morale une certaine indépendance pat 
rappott & Ja pure verité spécutstive; mats cette erreur méime est un tel dommage 
pour un étre intelligent, gui 2 entre ses mains la direction de som agir, qu'il faut 
également affirmer son devoir de tout faire pour Véviter dans le durmuine de son 
action.”—M, Labourdette, “Théologie morale,” RT 50 (1950) p. 211; CE HU, 
49, aa. 18. 

Udty Gi Ersic., lect. 6, 9, 454. 
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it is the right thing to do when everything that cae be taken into account 
has been accounted far,'#9 

The firmness of assent in the certitude cf prudence therefore involves 
something different from adherence af the intellect 10 the trath ot an al- 
ready existent entity, as is the case with the certitude of a speculative 
habit.#*1 Its adherence is rather to the rectitude af semiecthing to be dene, 
and this involves a firmness of assent to the rectitude ef the appelites, 10 
the intention of the will, to the proper création of the act in conformity 
with a nght appetite and a cight infintian, al) af which we have seen to 
be involved in the very notion of practice) teith*! But just as the Arminess 
of assent of the speculative intellect to the truc thing which is its measure 
constitutes speculative certitude, so the nrimness of assent of the practical 
inicHect to the right appetite whick ix its measure constitutes practica) eer 
titrde “9 The two are analogous: they are beth modalitics of cheir corre- 
sponding truths, 

Precisely to guarantee this moml certitude of peitdence, however, 
other habits are further necessary in the practical intellect. One of these is 
the virtue of exdwlia, which perfects the conciliative powes of the indi- 
vidual so that he can take counsel properly about what is to be done.t4 


120 “Au-desseins de ce dovte—dit apéculatif parce qu'il parte sur la vérité des 
choses—, et sans le réscnidre, le réservent A de plus amples réfexions qu men re- 
mettent aux ‘sages’ je puis atteindre Are ef veee non pes seulement une opinion, 
mais unt reritude pratigue de ce que fui a fame, en tout étiae de cause. Par un 
curicux renversement, C'est ici la certitude meéme que promet le peobabilisme et 
quill requiert, Ie dors etre prattquement corGaun que, cuot qu'il ea seir des choses, 
met du moms, tel que fe suits, duns les circensranaces présentes, pe puis wear ats.’ — 


b, quae 


ést prepoa prodenti 


consistit in confess: se habere appetitui recto, Et ka 
Nper acest prudcneitc, cthaca 


we consist. Et talis certitude 


Aon in sola 
singulariuin absentiam et futurerun.” 

Tit Mats quest-ce que cette vérité pratique? Cest, d'un mnt 
dune cewvee ou d'une action & Uidée ducectrice gay préside a sa réalisation, qui lué 
fait atteindre sa fin. Cela suppose une étsouce union de la pensée et du vouloir, cur 


cette fia de Veeuvre ou de Vaction, ele nest pas seulement pensée pur celui gat 
S fies dacme ad terdance ct 


Jeet, duns sa tendaace a cette 
eucune vérnté prauque mest possible - MM. 


Ja conformiré 


agit, elle est déja purtée en son . 
dinclination. Si cet appéttt nest p 
fin, Ja direction cationnelle sera frussée 
Labourdetre, “Théelegre morale,” RT 9, C1950). pr. 211-222, 

“8 Cf J. Ramirez, “De certitudine spet chrisuance.’ C7 $57 (i938), p. 28: 
“Haec igitur certitude (serl., ordinis seu intendonis), secuadum guod est in agente 
intellectual, dicitur Frmitas directionis ratiamis practicae vel intentionis volumtatis 
in propriam €t verum finem,; prout vero est in agente mere naturali, vocatue firmitas 
incJinationis ejus in propnam operatconem et fnem; ac universulxer appellari potest 
firmitas adhaesionis principiorum xctionis ed suam proptiam reguiam. ex qua for- 
maliter pendet propriae Operationis rectitudy.”' 

14 CH TEU, 51, £-2. 
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Another is syzeris, which assists hina in making a good practical judgment 
on the basis of all the normal factors his conciliative process has made 
available to him,!** Stil another is the habit of grome, which gives bin 
factlity in judging the extraordinary case, where spectal factors have to be 
taken inty account apart from the normal ones, as in the exampic we have 
already mentioned: “fpupnaioyi patriae won est depasitnun: tedden- 
dum."1*6 But most important of all is the habit of syderesis, which sup- 
ples the initial direction for virtuous action, Although many practical 
habits are thus ultimately involved in such diecction, St. Thomas observes 
that “all have theic efficacy from one first habit, the habit of first princt- 
ples, which is called syadereser2°1#7 

Synderesis, then, concerned with things to be done at a most gencral 
level, has greater certirude than prudence, and actually contributes to the 
certainty of the prudential judgment in the way that understanding 
(nieflectus) guarantees the cectitude of the scientifte jadgment.!?* It has 
an immuisble rectitude, which is necessary to safeguard the first principles 
of the practical order, in terms of which all else will have to be judged, 
and from which al! moral certitude will ultimately derive.t** Yet, by way 
of paradox, precisely because concerned with only the most universal 
truths, syndercsis does not attain to the particular operable itseif, and as 
such does not attain to practical teuth in all its pecfection.8° This is obvi- 
ous not only from its object, but fram the fact that it ts a nataral habit 
found in every individual, prereyuisite to the rectification of the appetites 
and to the generation of moral virtue, and therefore independent of the 
norm we have shown to be the measure of practical truth. 

The tacongtuity apparently involved in this relation of syndcresis and 
prudence to practical truth disappears when we recall that practical dis- 
course, in general—even apart fram that of practical science--~iavolves 
two compositions aud one resolution, as we have altcady shown in Chapter 


125 Cf, Ibid, 3. 

126 téid., 4. Apact from the virtue of geome in the intellect, as a potential 
Part of prudence, there is also the virtue of epieiéeia in the will, which is a sub- 
jective part of justice, and as such inctines the individual to moderate his abserv- 
ance of a general law in singular circumstances (cf. F-#/, 120, 1-2), In this con- 
Mection, some writers on situation ethics confuse the two virtues, and speak of 
eplerkeia in contexts in which geome is the proper vittue to judge the morality of 
a particular situation (cf. In VE Ethic, lect, 9, m. 1243; also 1. Deman, La pre- 
denve, pp. 334-335). See, for example, J. Fuchs, Sitwation und Entscheidung, 
(Frankfort: 1952), pp. 53-6t; also R. Egenter, “Ueber die Bedeutung der Epikie 
in christlichen Leben,” Pf 53 (1940), LES-227. 

1277, 79, 13, ad 3. 

128 7.77, $8, 5; If-t, 47, 6, ad 3. 

129 De Ver., q. 16, a. 2. Cf. also I H Sent, d. 39, q. 3, 2. 1. 

130 [-77, 94, 2-4, 
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simple, is viewed as a good to he donc, and it is this composition which, 
when concerned with agibitic (as opposed ta factésig), is initiated and 
controlled by the habit of syndcresis, although not independently of the 
general inclination of the will. Aficr this comes the resolutive process, 
which resolves to the proper means necessary to attain this end, and is 
effected under the influence of moral virtuc, but more proximaicly by the 
habits of exbulicd, syneiis and geome, which fuetion concilistively und 
judicatively in making the resolution. Finally comes the second and dast 
composition, which ts that proper to the habit of prudence, and which 
composes to the singular operable itself. Its distinctive character as pru- 
dential is that its composition is not only in the order of execution, but is 
in this order as actually iniperating the singular contingent action, jv act 
exercito, and thereby bringing it into being in the existential order’? It is 
in view of this, moreover, that prudential knowledge belongs in the fifth 
category of speculative-practical knowledge in the schema on page 79; it 
is aciwally practical knowledge in the full sense of the term “actual,” and 
in no way belongs to the speculative order. 

Precisely because of this terminative function, then, prudence attains 
most proximately and perfectly to the practical truth and certitude which 
is that of the singular contingent itself. This does not mean that it docs so 
independently of synderesis. It must always begin with the latter's judg- 
ment as the initial step required in any practical discourse concerning hu- 
man action; and also, on that account, synderesis must motivate the entire 
discourse with the basic certitude proper to first principles. But the latter 


| 
Two. The first composition is in the order of intention, where the end, as | 


Tl Cajetan has a good summary of the order of this composition, and haw 
synderesis and prudence function in it to attain a judgment, which is nat merely 7# 
actu sigmate, but rather ig acta exercito; “Est autem orde talis im buiusmod! agi- 
bilibus. Prime, est synderesis in intellectu, dictans et praestitucas virtutt morali 
suum obiectum, quod est finis: propositiones enim quae sunt principia in agibilia, 
ex fine, gui habet rationem principii in operabilibus, combeiuntur, Et ste virtus 
mofults, ad quam spectat tenderc in finem praccognitum, ad fnem praestitum sihi 
a synderesi, tendit actu qui vecatur velle vel intentio in voluntate, et in appetitu 
Sensitive appetitus per modum intentionis, Tertin loco venir prudentia, habens se 
ad synderesin, sicut scientix ad intellectuim in speculatis, Prudentia autem, cum sit 
recta ratio, cuius est discurrere, wtitur duabus praemissis, quac suat principia con- 
clusionis. Prima praemissa est propositio spectans ad synderesin, verhi gratia: ‘Bo- 
num sahonis tam in passionibus quam eperatiowibus, est prosequendum.’ Secunda 
vero praetssa est particularissima, scilicet: ‘Bonum cauionis aunc, Sic, salvatur in 
tali, tanta, etce., audacia vel ita.’ Et tunc sequitur conclusiv praeceptiva, non sa acts 
signaio, idest, ‘Ergo hoc est miht nunc praecipiendum, eligendum, prosequendum’ ; 
s¢d ja acte exercito, idest, “Eego actualiter sum in exercitio judicti, praecepti, clec- 
bonis, prosecutionis.’ Hoc enim est quod multas decipit in hac materia: quoniam 
propositiones istae tam synderesis quam prudentiac, in actw signate disputantur; ¢t 
tamen oportet intueri aaturam et Yim earum ae actw exercito.”-~Ia idl, 58, 5, a. 8. 
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certitude, like that of all first principles, is one associated with most geo- 
eral teuths, which require further determination before they can be ap- 
plied to a singular contingent.13? Prudence effects this applivation by com- 
posing to the singular opcrable--but not without the assistance of the 
other habits of the practical intellect, in turn motivated by synderesis!— 
and with their aid attains to practical truth most perfectly itsetf.'8! There- 
fore prudence has the greatest moral certitude about the singular eperahle, 
although synderesis can be suid to have a greater practical certitude about 
what is to be done in general, abstracting from the application to the 
concrete case,15 


4. THE CERTITUDE OF MORAL SCIENCE 


Intermediate between prudence and synderesis comes the practical 
habit which judges the intermediate truths governing human action--no: 
the most general first principles of synderesis and not the Just practical 
judgment of prudence, but rather more and more particular universal 
truths that can be judged in terms of their proximate operating causes— 
and this is the habit of moral science, considered precisely as practical.1%° 
The question of its certitude will now concern us, and it is notewarthy at 
the outset that a satisfactory answer cannot be given in a simple way. As 
we are about to show, because maral science proceeds in both a speculative 
and a practical mode, there are two certitudes that are propcr to it, one 
speculative and the other practical.*87 Since the latter is more properly 2 


132 De Ver., q. 16, a. 2, ad 1, 

383 Cf, I, 79, 13, ad 3, 

13406Cf. in VE Erhic., lect. 9, an. 1239-1240. 

135 A more complete exposition of morat certitude would have to take into 
account common usages which derive in one way or another from the certitude af 
prudence, such as the certitude of human laws (L1H, 91, 3, ad 3) which would 
seem to participate in the politcal prudence of the law-giver, and the certitude of 
court judgments, UHH, 70, 2), where the testimony of witnesses would seem to be 
used as a prudential measure of truth, Understandably we are only interested here 
ia the certitude of prudence and synderesis for their particular relevance to that 
af moral science. 

IAA CE, De Vier. 2 comm., q. un., a, 6, ad 1. 


187 Tt should be noted that this, again, is nat the teaching af John of St. 
Thomas, Consistent with his general position, he ascribes only a speculative mods 
to moral philosophy. Cf. Curs. Theol, In E, 1, disp. 2, &. 10, m. 23 (ed, Solemnes, 
F, 402): "Philosophia (moralis} non habet dirigere finem virtutum, neque de ipio 
fine tractare sub ratione boni et virtutis, licet teactet sub ration veri et quidditatis 
tractare enim de illis sub ratione convenientis et boni, pertinent quantum ad prin- 
cipia ad synderesim, et quantum ad applicationem mediocum ad prudentiam.” He 
does, however, ascribe a practical mode to mosal theology, as we shall see infra (cf 
Pp. 193 and 202, fas. 90 and 118), because of its direct dependence on divine faith 
as practical, Our analysis envisages an analogous situation in the philosophical or- 
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moral certitude, we shall therefore consider it frst, and then conclude 
with the speculative certitude which is a pectequisite, as it were, t its 
attainment. 

The practical certitude of moral science is a certilude that participates 
in the practical certitude of synderesis, and is completed by the practical 
certitude of prudence, in much the same way as prudence itself parcictpates 
in the certitude of synderesis, and the certitude of synderesis is perfected 
by that of prudence. In order to auake our treatment complete, we shall 
thus have to take account of its relations to both these practical certitudes, 
insofar as they influence its own special character. 

As a type oF practical discourse, moral scicnce must take tts inttratron 
from the first practical principles of synderesis, and when it does so, ils 
relation to synderesis in the practical order is analogous to that of specu- 
lative science ta the habit presupposed to such science, namely, undersiand- 
ing ot /#fellectus. This does not mean that the practical certitude of moral 
science is to be identihed with that of synderesis, any more than the certt- 
tude of speculative scicace is to be identihed with that of fnteilectes. In 
both cases, different habits of mind are involved, and these altain different 
types of truths, and have different certitudes as modaliries of those truths, 
Foc example, synderesis proposes the gencral truth, “evil is not to be 
done,” with the most immediate evidence and certitude of the practical 
otdec; moral science, on the other hand, proposes a much more determi- 
nate truth, such as “theft is not to be done,!** with a mediate certitude 
deriving partly from the latter and partly from its proper analysis in the 
speculative mode. Thus, the latter analysts yields a certain judgment on 
the nature of theft, to show not only what it is," but also, as a conse- 


der, where the practical mode of moral philosophy derives directly fron synderests, 
precisely as practical in a sense similar to divine faith. Thus we would further dis- 
tinguish the statement quoted above, an:t say that mora! philosophy considers the 
operable not only tub rafione vert et quidditutis, but also tub ratione bort ef apera- 
bilitatts, not quantum ad princijea in the manner of synderesis, nor yuantumt ad 
applicationem medisrnm in the manner of prudence, but guamtam ad media ipia, 
and this through causal analysis ig the manner proper t a practical science that 
aiso uses 2 resolutive mode of analysis. Such a position would secin te be implicit 
in Cajetan’s statement: “An sit trascendum, tristandum, delectandum, nihil vel 
usque ad tantutn terminum, non dictat nuturalixs ratio sufcienti evidentia absque 
ratiogis discucsu: propter quod de hoe variac dicuntur opiniones. Et ad moralem 
philosuphiam spectat hoc in communi determinare, ut evidens nobis sit. Ad pru- 
dentiam autem spectat uli principiis his, “Noa est plus vel minus delectandum, 
operandum, etc, sed moderate’; et applicare ex ad particulaces passiones, sctlicet 
hanc iram, hance tristittam, etc., ct sic determinmare quae sit tristia media, non matoc 
nec minor quam oporteat, nunc, hic, mibi, in talt casu, ete.” (Ie C11, 47, 7, 0. 1). 

134 Cf. De Virt, mm comm., q. un., a. 6, ad 1, 

139 Cf. 1-H, 66, 1-4. 
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quence of its nature, that it is evil or contrary to teason.14 This, com- 
posed with the more universal principle, “evil is not to be dane," yields 
the conclusion, “theft is not to be done,” which is thereupon known with 
a mediate practical certitude. The latter does not have the tmuncdiate cv. 
dence and certainty of synderesis, as is attested by the fact rhat it is not 
known to all men,!#? but for those who possess the habit of moral science, 
it is known with the certitude proper to practical science. Tt is in this 
sense, then, that mora] science as such can give a more particular knowl- 
edge than synderesis, which is at the same time a ceréain knowledge of 
what should be done in the practical order to attain the bonam ha- 
peti 343 

In view of this particular relation of moral science tu syndcresis, if 
can be said that prudence and moral virtue are not necessary for a purtial 
possession of moral science as a practical habit, insofar as they are not 
necessary for synderesis itself.t4+ Because of this, a person who possesses 
moral scicnce in the speculative mode can place his knowledge at the dis- 
posal of others, and can even use that knowledge himself, as an adjunct to 
synderesis, to acquire or re-acquire moral virtue and prudence," This 
then is a use of moral science in the practical mode which does not attain 
perfectly to practical truth, but which nonetheless disposes to its attain- 
ment, 

In the more perfect view of moral science, however, apart from the 


WO CE ILE, 66, 5-6. 

141 CE. LH, 94, 4, 

M2 This khnowledye, by its very nature, is also capable of resolving doubts 
about whether it is licit ta take what belongs to another in grave nccessity, or 10 
vartous other tnoral ciccumstances, which is not the case of knowledge possessed 
solely in the opiniative oc pre-scientific mode. Cf. H-H, 66, 7. 

144 it is only in such a way, we believe, that moral science can conclude in 
the practical order, ta say for example: ''fornicationem esse malam,” or ‘'furrum 
fon esse faciendum” (cf. De Vive, in comm, gq. un. a. 6, ad tL}. John of Sr, 
Thames’ position (cf. fn. 137 s#pra), on the other hand, would seem io exclude 
this type of conclusion, and permit moral science to conclude merely ta the nause 
of essence af fornication or theft, without deducing any practical consequences fram 
ils causal analysis. Our position is closer to that of ©. Lottin, who holds; "Ce 
premicr impérauf (sci, “le bien est A faite’), impersonnel encore, se communique 
4 toutes Jes propostions de la science morale: aprés que la raison théorique a prouve 
que de vol est vraiment ua mal morai, la raison pratique dicte Ja prohibition du 
vol, et par la méme inctine Ja volonté & s’en détourner. Arrivég aA ce terme, Ja sci- 
ence morale a templi tout son rdle;, elle est science pratique, issue de la science 
théorique.” — Morale fondamentale, p. 11. 

16¢ Cf. LH, 38, 5. 

145 "Unpusquisque cnim tenetur actus suos examinate ad scientiam quam a 
Deo habet, sive sit naturalis, sive acquisita, sive infusa: otanis enim homp debet 
secundum rationem agere.”’-—De Ver., gq. 17, a. 5, ad 4, 
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resolution to synderesis, there is also a proper composition ta the last prac- 
tical judgment of prudence, which attains to complete practical truth aad 
certitude concerning the proper object af moral science as practical, the 
singular operable. Here the situation becomes more complicated, because 
the analogy which we have been using with reference to the speculative 
order breaks down at this point. As we have seen, speculalive truth aad 
certitude are best found in the most universal, while practical truth ane 
certitude are only completely realized in the most partivular or singular, 
and thus there is a quast-inversion of the two orders which malitates 
against too close a comparison. To circumvent this dtthculty, however, it 
is possible to construct another analogy based oa the modes af discourse 
proper to the two orders, insofar as a resulutive process terminates specu- 
lative discourse and assures its final speculative curlitude, while a com- 
positive process terminales practical discourse and assitres its final practical 
certitude. Following the modes which are proper to cach order, and which 
on that account also furnish the basis for a proper proportion, we there- 
fore can say: just as speculative science is related to understanding in the 
order of resolution, so moral science is related to prudence in the order of 
composition, And according to this analogy, just as there are two specu- 
lative certitudes tavolved in the speculative analogate, so there will be two 
practical certitudes in the practical analogaic: the one the immediate certi- 
tude of prudence, which assures the mind that this individual attains prac- 
tical truth here and now, the other the medtate one of moral science, which 
must be completed by the former, but which nevertheless gives the practi- 
cal intellect assurance that this singular actton is conformed to a more 
general rule telling what should he done per se, by any victuous human 
being in similat circumstances, to aitain the Bossa Arnett 148 

The compositive process by which moral science attains its proper 
practical truth and certitude is thus not to be identified with the compasi- 
tian of prudence. The former begins at the same starting point as the lat- 
ter, with the first intimation of synderesis, and it even has a certain pru- 
dential character in the sense that it evaluates the vartons moral circum- 
stances which affect its causaf analysis, but it is not a composition fn acti 
exerciio imperating a concrete operable. Rather it is a composition effected 
in acta signato, which gives an habitual type of knowledge indicating 
what should be done by the virtuaus individual confronted by such and 
such an action in such moral circumstances. Because of this, it looks for- 
ward to a proper and prudent application in the singular case, in con- 


146 Thus, moral science can have certainty of the rectitude of a singular action, 
but conceived as an individuam vazum, For an explanation of the fatter concept and 
its relevance to moral theology, see infra, p. 200. 
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formity with the right appetites of the individual plactng the action. As a 
consequence, it also Presupposes prudence and the moral virtues in the 
person who would actually apply such knowledge to the construction of 
the singular operable for which it is per se ordatned. And this explains. 
finally, why the practical certitude of moral science must be complemented 
by the practical certitude of prudence, and is not to be identified with this 
most perfect certitude of the practical order. 

From the foregoing analysis, then, we have the answer ta our ques- 
tion abour the practical certitude of moral science and its relation to the 
singular contingent. The practical certitude of moral science is not the 
immediate one of prudence, but rather a mediate one which is one level 
removed from the practical certitude bearing directly on the singular con- 
tingent, It is cather a practical scientific certitude of general or universal 
rules governing virtuous human action,'47 which in turn have a per se 
arder ta being applied ia the concrete case.148 Yet it iy not a certitude of 
something that is werd universal and commonly known, for in the practical 
order this is the certitude of synderesis. Rather it bears directly on the more 
patticular universals which are knowable through their causal antecedents 
in the practical ordet, and thus it is properly a scientific certitude on two 
counts: it is of universals, precisely as distinguished from that of prudence 
as of singuiars, and it is not of commonly or immediately known untver- 
sals, precisely as distinguished from that of syndercsis, but instead is of 
those which can he known mediately, through causal analysis, although 
Participating in the intimation of synderesis and therefore capable of 
guiding action in the practical order. 

The practical certitude of morad science, in the Sight of this analysis, 
is that which characterizes it insofar as it belongs to what we have indi- 
cated as the fourth category of speculative-practical knowledge in the 
schema on page 79. It ts a certitude which is associated with knowledge 
of an operable precisely as true, and thus it is the certitude of the per se 
rectum, or of the per se veran: governing operation.’* It is distinguished 


147 CH. John of St. Thomas, Curs. Theol., En I, 1, disp. 2, a. 9, 

148 ‘This is the sense in which practical science ts concerned with an objcet that 
has fittle utility or importance apart from its direct relation to the opertble: “Ex 
quibus apparet quod ad hoc quod habitus proprie dicatur esse peacticus, aut in 
inteliectu practica, Oportet quod sit proxima tegula uperis, et quod non habeut 
magnam dignitatem, aut utilitatem, nisi in quantum ordinatur ad opus.” '—Capre- 
olus, Defessienes, prol. Sent. q. 2, a. 1, 5° concl. 

14% Cajyetan has well described this certitude as follows: “Sed quod multos ia 
hac ct aliis moralibus materiis decipit, et quia mon penetrant quod rectitude natu- 
ralis in humanis actibus non est secundum ea quae per ace:dens contingunt: et 
quod certitudo mathematica non est expetenda in moralibus, sed demonstrationes 
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from the completely practical certitude of knowledge of the fifth category, 
because the knower need not immediatcly apply such regulatory knowledge 
in acty exercito to this concrete singular, but merely has practical certitude 
of more general cules in aefa signata which car de apptied, should he have 
the occasion to use thern,!"" 


The question might be asked here if this certitude ts a result of prac- 
tical demonstration, or if practical science has a proper demonstrative pro- 
cedure which generates its practical certitude, analogous to that in the 
speculative arder, The answer we would give to this is that to speak of 
“practical demonstration’ is not the best terminology: the term “denwn- 
stration’ is better left to describe the resolution which ts characteristic of 
the speculative order, A practical science has fur its object the operalsle; i 
attains that object not by demonstrating jt, but ralher by coustreesing it, 
and it does this in the order of execution and proceeding in the composi- 
tive mode.2% Thus we would say that there ts no proper “practical demon. 
stration” which is characteristic of practical science, and therefore, while 
practical sctence has its own special procedure, it is not in such a sense that 
it is to be understood,15* 

it is of paramount importance to note, however, that moral science is 
ordered to use in the practical syllagiim, aad this by its very mature as a 
practical science.15* The end of moral science, as we have alreacy indicated, 
is to supply middle terms which are directly usable in the practical syilo- 
gism, which will give greater surcty to the practical judgment—will make 


morales tune sunt certug cum ostendunt id quod per se ef ut in pluribus rectum ant 
non rectum e1f; et have ad ceutirectioném universalts in morulibus vaficieni, nisi 
apud disciplinue incapuces, etc... 2. Hace enim .. . exror iatolerabilis, destruc- 
tivus totius philosophiae morals, miscondy per se ¢t per accidens, et ex his quae 
sunt per accidens falsificans universale ex his quae sunt per se, satis exchusus est 
ab Aristotele docente qualis in moralibus certitude, qualis sint moralia wniversaliz. 

Perit omnis ductrina, nist sistatur in his quag sunt per se. —in FE-HT, 154, 
2, n. 14 (ftatics mine}. 

150 This knowledge is then formally of habitually practical, because of its order 
to operation, even though ic js aut actually applied tm vere secnada: “Habitus non 
est actualiter practicus, nist ordinetur ad nem uperis per voluntates et intellectuin, 
Non tamen oportet quod illa ordinatto vel propositum sit uctus secundus; sed sufh- 
cit quod sit actus primus, scilicet propositum babituale, Unde qui audit medicinam 
solum ad boc ut seit, eon propunendy actealiter aut habitualiter operaci per illam, 
acquirit scientium practicum sotum virtualiter, non «utem actualiter.”’—Capreolus, 
Defenstonet, Prol. Sent, q. 4, 9. 2, ad arg. contra 39™ conct, 

IG Cf, fe } Amal, lect. 41, n. 7. 


182 Tt should be noted, however, thar buck Acistotle and St. Thomas refer to 
practical or operative syliogisms as “demonstrations.” Cf. In VE Ethie, lect. 9, a. 
%253. 


138 CE. p. 113, fa. 73 supra. 
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ptudence doubly sure, as it were, of its decision.4 Such a concatenation 
of middle terms, moreover, is the result of a resolutive, demonstrative 
process, but their composition in the practical syllogism is not. A composi- 
tion of this type, in effect, would violate the methodological principle that 
we have stressed many times: that one cannot proceed from cause to effect 
when they are not sme? and in an order of causality that can be impeded, 
and therefore there can be no strict demonstration in this mode. 

But it is of cqual importance to note that demonstration, and the 
speculative certitude which accompanies it, is necessary to supply the con- 
catenation of middles when dealing with an operable such as the human 
act. Moral science, as should not be forgotten in this fong discussion of its 
practical phase, must use a strict speculative resolution ta atuuin to scien- 
tific knowledge of its proper subject: it must be speculative, in order to be 
practical.1"9 Thus it has its proper speculative certitude, apart from its 
practical certitude, and this pertains to it insofar as it belong to the third 
category of speculative-practical knowledge in the schema on page 79. 

Thus there is a demonstrative process which 1s characteristic of moral 
science as it procecds in the speculative mode. This is accomypanied by 
much more dialectics than is found in the other sciences of which we have 
treated in Chapter One,1*6 and it usually concludes to a demonstration ex 


154 For example, the prudent man might construct a practical syllogism as 
follows: “Fhis action (S) is theft (M1), ts punishable by a prison sentence (M2), 
vs evil (M3), 41 not being dane by me here and now (P)." The primary assent ta 
(M3-P) comes from synderesis, the intetmediate judgments (S-Mt). (M1-M2}, 
and (M2-M3) from eubulia and synesis, and the Jast practical pudgment (5-P) 
from prudence itself. Moral science can supply additional middle terms for such 
a practical syHogismn of the type: ‘“Fheft (M1) és the surreptitious taking of what 
fightfully belongs to another (M4), 4r opposed to the virtue of justice (MS), 
destructive of human society (M6), is punishable by civil authority (M7), és aot 
perfective of man as such (M9).'"' These not only can reinforce the principal con- 
clusion (8-P), but also give more complete knowledge in terms of which the judg- 
ment (S-M1) can be tnade, for tt might happen that the contemplated action is ont 
theft at all, as would be the taking of necessities from another in a case of great 
urgency (<f. U-77. 66, 7). 

155 Thus the speculative conclusion, “Theft is contrary to reason.’ is arrived 
at through a resolutive process which manifests its truth hy causal analysis, or in 
terms of its formal definition, The middle terms discovered in such a process, as we 
have already mentioned, are exactly those which are usable in the compositive 
process of the practical syllogism, as “Theft fr the surreptitious taking of what 
belongs to another, /s opposed to the virtue of justice, is contrary to reason,” as in 
fn, 154. 

156 fy Boeth, de Trin, q. 6, a. 1, sol. 1, ad 4. Cajetan makes reference to this 
dialectical content as follows: “Dato quod haee son dictare naturalis ratio tanquam 
necessario scita, saltem tamquam rationabilia dictat. in moralibus autem nan opastet 
expetere certitudjnem mathematicam, sed rationabilia sufficiunt."—Jy [7.i1, 85, 1 


ad I, n. 3, 
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juppositione finis, similar to that which is found in natural philosophy. 
Tt need not always demonstraty in this way, hawever, for in moe! science, 
as in natural science, it is posstble tv have quidditative kaowledge through 
formal principles, and to demonstrate in absolute fashion propertics 
which follow from such quiddities. Vor instance, one of the main concerns 
of moral science is with the arcident of an accident, Le, the morality of a 
human act, and it is passible to demonstrate this as a property which flows 
from the very nature of a human act, just as it is possible to demonstrate 
the necessity of an extrinsie Mover Fron the very natuce of motion, But for 
the most part, the contingency found in moral matters will have to be cir- 
cumyented by demonstrating ex iappoutrene fii, and ihis is whar we 
Mean when we say that such demonstration is characteristic of moral 
science. 

A final question can now be asked about the speculative certitude 
which is proper to moral sctence: is it less certain than that which charac- 
terizes demonstrations in metaphysics os in physics? The answer to this 
follows directly from our discussion of physical and metaphysical demon- 
stration in Chapter One, and need not be dwelt upon at length, If by cer- 
titude is meant the Acmness of assent of a knowing faculty to its proper 
object, then the certitude of afl demonstrations, whether they be of meta- 
physical, mathematical, physical, moral, or logical matters, is one and rhe 
same; it is the absolute, strict, apodeictic certitude of Acistotelian-Thomistic 
science, and is found equally in a moral and a metaphysical demonstra- 
tion.15? If the question is understood in a broad sense, however, as when 


157 In explaining speculative certitudes some writers Grst make a three-fold 
division into metaphysical, physical and moral certitude, and then go on ta speak 
of metaphysical certitude as though it were the oa/y absolute one. Dom Trethowan 
criticizes such an expitaatton, givea by Phillips (Modern Thomrsics Philorw phy, 
Pp. 11-13), and also found in other scholastic manuals, as follaws: “He (Phillips) 
adopts, however, as the most reasonable view that which accepts moral and physical 
certitudes as formal cettitudes on the ground that ‘they exclude fear of error 
there being in fact but a mere possibitity af tt, due ta the fact that we ure dealing 
with contingent things.’ Bot the exclusion of which he here speaks is not, as in 
the previous quotation, absolute; anc it is obvious chat we can have no genuine 
certainty, in the sense in which we have been using that expression, so fong as 
there is avy possibility of error, Tt would seem, then, thar we buve no genuine 
certainty of the physical or moral kind either on the view which Dr. Phillips re- 
jects er on that which he accepts. . 2 . This may seem ts be a satisfactory con- 
clusion, for physical and moral certainties may scem to mean predictions or inter: 
pretations which we are not concerned to claim as certain, But the final remark of 
the fast quotation about ‘contingent things’ has io fact further implications. ‘Con- 
tingency' is opposed to ‘metaphysical necessity.” Dr, Phillips has aiready referred 
in this passage to ‘the very mature or essence of the thing known’ as determining 
metaphysical certainty, and it now becomes clear that he equates this metaphysical 
cettainty with certainty proper, denying the latter any wider feld. This is common 
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arithmetic is said to be more certain than geometry because it cleals with a 
simpler subject, or one science is more certain than another besause it can 
demonstrate more things about its subject, then moral science is less ¢cr- 
tain than any speculative scicnee.18 Jt deals with a very complex subject, 
with almost an infinite variety of factors to he taken into accertat, and 
consequently there are many things that cannot be demonstrated in the 
science. But of those things that cay be demonstrated, the certitude is 
no less than that found in any speculative science." 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Here we conclude our discussion of the basic difheultics that present 
themscives in connection with the demanstrative process in mora) science, 
Obviously much inere could be satd on cach of the paints treated, insofar 
as the imcthodological problems of moral philosophy are quite comnphe 
cated, and there is mo great unanimity among authors--even in the 
Thoniistts traditton—-on the details of their solution, Our interest in the 
latter, however, is merely preparatory to taking up the mcthod of demon- 
stralion in moral theology, which is our proper concern, and which, as we 


teaching iu Scholastic manuals. . . ."'--I, Trethowan, Certainty: PbHosophical 
and Theological, (Westminister, 1948), pp. 20-21, 

It would seem that such a division has no place in speculative sctence, and cat 
only generate confusion. Of interest in this connection, is the analysis given by S. 
Harent (DTC, VI, coll. 211-215}: "Cette division (de ja certitude en métaphy- 
sique, physique et morale) .. . ag se rencontre pas dans Ies premiers temps de ja 
scolastique, mats & unc époque plutot tardive... . (cal. 211) Sylvestre Maurus, ue 
des premiers scholastiques chez qui nous trouvons exposée cette division ternuire, 
mentionne cette explication. (col, 212) On voit combien peu est justiftée 
cette division ternaire, ct cette certitude supréme que l'on suppose dans notre esprit 
au sujet de toute vérité métaphysique. Tont bien considéré, i] ne reste donc qu'une 
division sérieuse de la certitude proprement dite, ef en deux espéces: Ja certitude 
d'évidence, . . . et ja certitude . . . inévidente. . . .” (col. 214). 

158 This would seem to be true, in an analogous way, of all practical sciences. 
Thus St. Thomas vbserves: “Quanto aliqua scientia magis appropinguat ad singu- 
laria, sicut scigntiag aperativae, ut medicina, alchimta et moralis, minus possunt 
habere de certitudine propter multitudinem eoruin quae consideranda sunt jn tulibus 
scientiis, quorum quidtibet si onuttatur, sequetur error, et propter corum = varia- 
bilitatem.'""—in Hoesh. de Trin., q. 6, a. 1, sol, 2. CF. also tx f Mesa, lect. 2, 0. 47. 

tii Tt is in this sense, we believe, that certain Citations in the Etéics should be 
understood, Far example; Iz / Etdic., lect. (1, n. 1355 Ia EX Etdre., lect. 2, on. 1774 
and n, 1779. 

180 Here again we disagree with H. Grenier (Thomistic Philosophy, 1V, n. 
818) when he states: “Absolute certitude is impossible of attainment in moral 
philosophy, because moral philosophy applies its principles to human acts, which, 
in the concrete, are very variable and contingent.’ He bases this opinion on the 
text which we have cited and analyzed on p. 100 and following (is f Ethic, tect. 
3, n. 35), which according to our view does not warrant such a restricted inter- 


pretation. 
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shall see, is considerably simplified when compared to that of moral phi- 
losophy because of the assistance given to the moral theologian by divine 
revelation, We shall also have accasion in the following Chapter to return 
to some further questions relating to method in moral philosophy, us we 
make precise the difference of subject between mond philosophy and 
moral theology, and its consequent influcace on methadatogieul procedurcs, 

in the present Chapter we have been content co sketch the porerad 
approach of the moralist, unaided by divine faith, to the elaboration of a 
science dealing with inocal matters, Qar conclusion has been that sech a 
sclence is possible, even theugh id canmat be attained without considerable 
difficulty, and that even so, its practical role in the direction of human ac- 
tion serves to distinguish tts imcthesl quite clearly fron that of the specu. 
Jattve sciences. In analyzing the biste problems presented by the variability 
and conungency of its subject matter, we have explained the role of dia- 
lectics in moral science, and how a dialectical snethod can even be said to 
characterize it -and thus distinguish it from other Aristotelian sciences— 
without thereby jeopardizing tts striit scicutthie character. But our major 
concern has been with the understanding of how moral science perfects 
the practical intellect, and works with other practical habits jn the effective 
ditection of human activity, The results of this study have led to the con- 
clusion that there is more than speculative truth and certitude associated 
with moral science. Rather, applying the doctrine of the previous Chapter 
on the resolutive and compasitive modes proper to this type of practical 
science, we have seen that a type of practical truth and certitude is also 
attained, and that this is what enables it to supply a proximate rule pov- 
erning human action. 

To summarize, then, the principal conclusion ta which our investiga- 
tion has led us, we have argued that there are two certitudes directly asso- 
ciated with moral science. One is a speculative certitude, which is the result 
of a strict demonstrative process, which terminates in a knowledge of the 
operable considered as non-operable, and has for its truth the per se 
verun of the speculative intellect. The other is a practical certitade which 
atises from the former and from the habit of synderesis, is itself that of a 
compositive process, which terminates in a knowledge of the operable 
considered precisely as such, and has for its truth the per re rectum of the 
practical intellect—in turn directly applicable to the singular human act 
through a prudential judgment. These two certitudes, the onc speculative 
and the other practical, arise in the final analysis from the two modes of 
procedure characteristic of moral science. As a consequence, they are con- 
nected in a most intimate way: the former is not usable without the latter, 

while the latter itself would not be possible without the former. 
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There remains now the task of applying this conclusion to moral 
theology, making appropriate adjustments for the influence of divine faith 
in the latter and the resulting effect on its speculative-practical character, 
which will be the work of the following Chaptets. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SUBJECT OF DEMONSTRATION IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


The approach of the moral theofogian tu the study of human action 
is, in the final analysis, quite different trom that of the moral philosopher, 
even though both are concerned with what appears to be the same operable, 
and the moral theologian himself makes use of methodological procedures 
that are materially identifiable with those of the moral phitosepher. Pre- 
cisely because of these similacitics, which have caused some writers to over- 
look the formal differences between the two approaches, we shall preface 
our treatment of demonstration as it functions in the speculative and prac- 
tical method of moral theology by first establishing the distinction between 
moral theology and moral philosophy. 

Following the general method of specification of the sciences outlined 
in Chapter One, we shall begin the present Chapter by analyzing in some 
detail the formal subject of demanstration in moral theology, and by sulv- 
ing various problems which can arise from a confusion of its principal, 
proximate and remote subjects of consideration as an integral part af sa- 
cred theology. With this as a basis, we shail then proceed to a similar 
analysis of the subject of moral philosophy, in order ta establish the for- 
mal distinction, while at the same time indicating certain parallels between 
the two orders of investigation. These cesults wifl then be applicd to a 
recent innevation in moral doctrine which confuses the two orders, anc on 
this account hay a certain negative utility in making more precise the for- 
mal differences which traditionally have heen maintained between them. 


I. THE SUBJECT OF MORAL THEOLOGY 

To inquire into the subject of moral thealogy, according to the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic terminology we have been using, is the same thing 
as to inquire into the subject of demonstration in moral theology. Here. 
however, from the very term “moral theology,” a certain diality in the 
subject matter immediately suggests itself, Precisely as “moral,” st would 
appear that the principal subject of such demonstration would bave to be 
the human act, whereas precisely as “theology,” it would appear that the 
ptincipal subject would have to be God. Whence a special problem which 
is encountered at the very outset when attempting to make precise the 
proper subject of moral theology. Its solution will enable us to delineate 
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the specifying factor in the proper subject itself, while sketching the extent 
of the various subjects treated in moral theology, and at the same time 
insisting on the organic unity of moral theolagy with Uhe other eacts of 
sacted theology, come wo be known since the seventecath certury under 
the designation of “‘dagmatic theotagy." 


1. PROXIMATE AND REMO'E SUBJECTS 

The general answer to the difficulty about ube subject ef moral the- 
dlagy ts contained in what we have already said in Chapter One about ihe 
subject of a science and the bearing this has on the specification of the 
sciences. A wide variety of things may be contained under the genes sub- 
iectum of any one science, and na matter how great the differences are 
among these things, they will not affect the unity of the science unless they 
somehow alter the gewws seibile which is proper to it. The genus icibile 
of sacred theology, as we have indicated, embraces all things knowable 
through divine revelation, and the ratio sefbilis self is nothing mere than 
the ratio De7. Since both God and the human act can be considered under 
the ratio De?, they can be treated in one and the same scicuce, without in 
any way affecting ity intrinsic unity. There is thus no basic opposition in 
saying that both are the subject of demonsttation iu moral theology, since 
both are knowable under the same formal ratio” 


The precise problem arises in connection with the designation of any 
one subject as being the “principal subject.” When a whole science is being 
considered in its entirety, the principal subject is usually referced to as the 
subiectum attributionis, which we have previously explained as being the 
subject to which all cise that is studied in the science wijl be ultimately 
referred. When, however, attention is directed to an integral part of a 
science, and the question is asked what is the principal subject studied in 
that integral part, then the term “principal” takes on a certain relativity in 
usage. Because of this relativity, and the consequent risk of equivocation, 
it is more destrable to adopt another terminology, and to speak instead of 
the proximate and remote subjects which are investigated in any particular 


7 For an outline of the historical origins of the terms ‘moral theology" and 
dogmatic theology,” sey Ramirez, I, 11-16, particularly fn. 33, pp. }1-13-. 


2 Scientia huins partis non est alia in genere, vel specie, quam scientia primae 
Parts: constat enim quoniam scientiae non secantus secundum species terum, ut res 
sunt; sed secundum species scibilium, quod quandoque circa ptimam partem huius 
Summae Deo duce prolixius explanabimus; quare cum actus humani, vel homo, ut 
operativus actionum ad Deum adducentium, ve! retrahentium, esto pluriaum in 
ratione entis differant, vel magis sint diversa; tamen considerantur hic sub una 
ratione considerandi formali, sicut in prima parte omnia tractata, ct considerata 
sunt.'"—Kollin, Iw prod. L-Hae, (ed. cit.) p. 1, col. 2. : 
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integral part of the science, The latler terminelogy, it should be nated, is 
analogous to that used by St. ‘Thomas when speaking of the matter of a 
moral virtuc* and has been used by Ramirez to characterize the various 
material objects of moral thealagy + 


Patterning his treatment coughly on that of the Nisbemachean Fibics, 
St. Thomas begins the moral part of the Swavsea with a study of the ulti- 
mate end of human action, and in so doing, implicitly solves the problem 
of the sabiectum attribetionis of moral theology." By placing the end of 
man in God, he makes God Himself. as the final and heatifying cause of 
man’s supernatural activity, the most formal subject of consideration in the 
entire Secunda Pars, and thus identifies it with the web/ectaw atiibrtionis 
of sacred theology in general.® Vhen, most proximate to this subject as 
being that by which beatitude is immediately attained, he takes up the 
consideration of the human act, which thereupon bccomes the principal 
subject of moral theology precisely as practical, ic, as concetned with the 
operable which leads directly to the Ultimate end.* Other subjects also 
come successively under consideration, as we are about to explain, insofar 
as they are intermediately or remotely involved in the production of the 
human act, and these all scrve to complete and perfect the practical char- 
acter of the Secunda Pars. 

3t should not be thought from this practical orientation, however, that 
morat theology thereby ceases to be speculative in the same manner as the 
rest of sacred thealogy, It remains both speculative and practical thraugh- 
out its entire development, as we shall explain later, and this by reason of 


3 CH. In t¥ Esbic., lect, 1, 0. 632. 
4De hominis beatitudine. 3, 44-53. 


S"“La Somme théclogigue consacre et parfait cet arrangement (de la Senne 
contre les Gentris). Jt s'ensuit que la partic morale de la théologie s'ouvre sur la 
méme considération par laquelle commenguit PEthigue 4 Nicawayue, Mais d'un 
ouvrage 4 l'autre, quelle différence! Atistote défnit Ja béatitude en philosaphte ; 
saint Thornas Ja met en Dieu: du coup, Fiction humaine est iransposée au niveau 
théclogique, comme il convient chee une créature qui est Vimage de Dieu,"--T, 
BDeman, Aux orizines de la théclagie morale, pp. 104-105, 

6 “Hace pars Theologiae non habet aliud subiectum attrihutionts, quam quod 
assignatum est in prima pirte Doctece sancta, scilicet Deum ipsum, cum sit eadem 
scientia cum e€a, quae in prima parte. Subiectum enim e¢ius attributionis, et formale 
est Deus, qui et hic est ratio considerandi: omnia cnim hic considerantur propter 
Deum, ut fnem omnium virtutim, et opesum.”"—Kallin, ta prot, t-Use, Ced. cit.), 
Pp. 1, cob. 2. 


7"Cum qua tamen potest dici, ut videtur, quod materia huius partis, immo 
theologize, ut practica est, sint actus humani, vel homa, ut agit propter beatitudi- 
nem, quae Deus est; et hoc videtur Doctor sanctus innuisse, cum dicit: 'Restat ut 
consideremus de eius imagine,’ non videlicet, sicut de subiecto farmali fuius sci- 
entiae, sed sicut de materia partial: theologiue, ut practica est.'—~fbid. 
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its end, because the supernatural human act itself is ordered to the perfect 
speculative knowledge of God in the beatific vision,® and also by ceason 
of its mode of consideration, which is both speculative and practical in a 
manner analogous to the modes of moral philosophy which we have al- 
ready explained.® 

If one were to search further for the most radical subject in which the 
supernatural human act is to be found—sometimes referred to as the swe- 
jectum inbaesionis—this would ultimately be the human person, consid- 
ered precisely as a creature of God, from whom the action basically pro- 
ceeds.tt Intermediate between this ultimate operating subject and the ast 
itself would then come the various faculties which are the originative 
sources of human action, These have a certain precedence among thum- 
selves insofar as they are more principal in the order of operation: for in- 
stance, the human will is most primary; after thus come the practical and 
the speculative intellect the latter precisely as the subject of divine faith 
—and finally the sensitive appetites. And because human acts themselves 
show a dependence upon ane another in the moral order, when considered 
as psychological entities they also can be classified according to their 
primacy as subjects of morality. Here again the elicited acts of the will 
come first, with those concerning the end of human action preceding those 
concerning the means. Then come the acts imperated by the will: first those 
of the practical and speculative intellects, and finally those of the sensitive 
appetites,12 


8 (Sacra doctrina) magis tamen est speculativa quam practica: quia princi- 
palius agit de rebus divinis quam de actibus humanis; de quibus agit secundum 
quod per tos ordinatur hon ad perfectam Dei cognitionern, in qua ueterna beati- 
tude consistit."—f#, 1, 4, 

*~"Cum (thealogia) una existens sit practica et speculativa, ipsa ut considerat 
hic tractanda, scilicet hominem, scilicet proptcr beatitudinern agentem, est practica 
€x parte materia¢ consideratae, licet modus considerandi, et practicus, et specutativus 
sit: definiuntur enim virtutes, docetur quoque principaliter, ut homo bene agat, non 
enim minus morali philosophia intendit homines eficere honos: Consiat autem ex 
hec, quod non est dicendum, quo:t scientia huius libri sit practica tantuca, quia 
eadem est scientia huis bri, et omnium tibrorum theologicalium, quam apud 
Principia Dactoris sancti patet esse speculativam principuliter; sed dicendum er:t, 
quod hic liber cantinet materiam thevlogiae, ut est aliqualiter practica, stve, ut 
dictum est, theologia sit una unitate simplicitutis, sive unitate ordinis.”~—Kiéllin, 
In prol. ifiae, (ed. et.) p. 1 cob. 2. 

10 This usage focuses attentian on the ontological subject in which an accident 
inheres, ts destinct from the jogical subject of which an attribute can he predicated. 
Cf. fa l Sent. q. prob. a. 4, ad 1. 

tt'It is also possible, theoretically, to consider the angels as subjects of a 
proper supernatural act, us is noted by Ramirez (1, 47), but they are nut explicitly 
treated by St. Thornas in the Secunda Pars. 


12. Cf, Ramirez, [, 45-52. 
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Other subjects of consideration function more remotely in the pro- 
duction of the supernatural hunian act, and thus are more rcinote subjects 
of study in moral theology. In the order of efficient causality, for instance, 
God Himself moves and elevates human action through actual and habitual 
grace, through the gifts of the Holy Spirit, through gratiae gratis datae, 
etc.18 Less efficaciously, angels can assist man in moving towards bis ulti- 
mate goal, while devils can impede him by placing temptations in his path. 
And finally, as objects of his cognitive and appetitive faculies, anything 
imaginable can influence man’s activity: mere remotely, all of being—real 
or rational, natural or supernatural, corporad of spicitval-—aod more proxi 
mately, all that ts good and all that is evil in any way whatsoever, thereby 
come to be included in the subject of mora} theology.!* 

Thus we arrive at the same conclusion about moral theolagy as we 
have seen in Chapter One about sacred theology in general. Just as the 
ralio scibilis is one and the same, so the genes svbiectunt is coextensive for 
the whole af theology and the integral part referred to as “'moral.’’ The 
difference therefore is not one of kind, but rather one of emphasis and 
specialization: maral theology considers some subjects more proximately 
than others because of its special interest in hurnan action as leading to 


supernatural beatitude.1§ 


2. SUPERNATURAL MORALITY 

The forma] aspect of this particular consideration of moral theology, 
paralleling the ratio formadis of theology in general, is preciscly that of 
the human act as related to supernatural beatitude, and this as it is only 
knowable through divine revelation, To this formal consideration, again, 
corresponds a special aspect of the human act itself, analogous to the ratio 
formalis obiect:, which is its supernatural morality insofar as this is divinely 
revealable. From this then we gain a further msight as to why the Secenda 
Pars can be referred to as “moral theology”: it is “moral” because con- 

13. Jt is noteworthy, in view of the fact that some manuais of moral theclogy 
consider the sacraments as pertaining ta their proper scbject matter, that $t. Thomas 
relegates the consideration of the sacraments 10 the Teriéa Part, The reason for this 
is ta be found in the face that the Secum/a Pars ts devoted to a study of man's 
activity precisely as originating within himsetf, together with other objects that 
influence that activity. The Prima and Tertia Part, on the other hand, consider God 
and creatures as they ate effectuc evelasie? Der, Since the sacraments are exclusively 
of divine origin, and are employed by man only as an instrumental cause, their 
consideration pertains more properly ta the Tertia Pars than it does to the Secunda 
Pars. Cf. Ramirez, F. 51; also Pred. in f-t7, Prot. in Hil, 


14Cf, Ramirez, I, 52-53. 
13 Theologus considerat actus humanos secundum qued per eos homo ad be- 


atitudinem ordinatur.”"—!-47, 7, 2. 
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cerned with the moraliry of human action,!® and ''theology’’ because inves- 
tigating this morality as supernatural, under the positive direction of faith, 
as one of the divinstus revelabilia knowable under the special Hight charac- 
teristic of sacred theology. 

Because supernatural morality is stself an analogous concept, it will 
be found diversely participated in the various subjects we have already 
mentioned.'7 As an order ar relation, or a proportion of conformity or 
lack thereof of the human act to its ultimate end, which :s supernitucal 
beatitude, its term will be God sah ratione dettatis, the Author and the 
End of divine grace. To this term, which is extrinsic to human activity as 
such, there corresponds the intrinsic perfection af man himself, consisting 
essentially in his complete union with God, both dynamically insofar as he 
shares fully the divine fife, and statically insofar as he is comptetcly con- 
formed to the divine image. The activity by which such titrnsic perfection 
is attained is the beatific vision, and this therefore is the greatest good in 
the order of human operation, All other human action, in view of this 
supreme good, will participate in its goodness, and on that account have 
an intrinsic supernatural morality, insofar as it prepares man for, and leads 
him to, the direct vision of the divine essence.1® Such human operation is 
referred to ug meritorious action, and is found in acts that are elicited by 
the will under the influence of divine grace.4* Because of charity's primacy, 
supernatural morality is thus best realized in the love of God as He is in 
Himself, because this most directly motivates in the supernatural order.*” 


WCE fH, 6, prol.; 7 83, 2, ad 3; OQuaest. Quod., VO, q. G, a. 2 (a. 15), 
ad 2, fa Evangelinm §. loannis, prot n. 9 (ed, Marietti); ie Evangelinm 3. Mut- 
thae?, cap. 2, n. 201 (ed. Marietti) 

17 Cf. Ramirez, 1, $3-54- 

18 CE, E77, 18, 1. 

19 While such acts intrinsically perfect man, and thus prepare him for his 
fullest compiction of being in the beatific vision, they nonetheless presuppose the 
divine and gratuitous ordination of man ta that perfection, and the efficacinus 
Inoverment towards it that is given by God's grace. Cf. 7-27, 114, i-4. For the role 
of the wil) in moral action: “Nullus autem motus ponitur in genere moris nisi 
habita comparitioue ad yoluatatem, quae principium est moralium, ut ex VE Meta. 
patet; et ideo ibi incipit genus morts ubt primo dominium voluntatis invenitur.'-— 
fn dt Sent, d. 24, q. 3, a. 2. Ch iw VE Mets, lect. 1, mn. 1154. 

20 “Practicum morale, prout pertiaet ad thevlugiam, habet considerari secundum 
attributionem ad abiectum speculabile. Et ex hoe sequitur ulterius quod ad umam 
scientiam pertinct speculabile et practicum morale speculabile theologiae, quia ume 
est ratio considerandi alterum, scilicet specuiabile est ratio considerandi practicum. 
In party autem theologiac, quae est practica, quae considerat actum virtuoxum ut 
est ad honorem Dei... , potissimum est ditectio Dei, nan qua diligitur ur com- 
modum nosttum sed qua diligitur secundum se amore amicitiae.”"~-Hervaeus Na- 
talis, Defensa doctrinae $, Thomae, a, 37, ed. Krebs, p. 110 (1912); cited by Ru- 
mirez, I, 68-69. 
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After this, it is participated by various meritorious and salvifte acts of 
charity,24 and then by acts af the other supernatural virtues insofar as they 
are Informed by charity.“ Finally, it is also found in a certain way in acts 
that are not meritorious de condigno because not informed by charity, but 
nevertheless do prepare for salvation, such as acts of faith and hope in the 
sinner, 

The most formal consideration in which moral theology is interested, 
as a consequence, ts the supernatural morality of human action, or the 
aspect of the human act under which it shares in the perfection and good- 
ness of man's final beatifying activity. Because charity is itself the form 
and life of al! the virtues and their acts, and most efficaciously muves and 
disposes man to this attainment, it can be seen from this why moral the- 
ology is sametimes called the “‘sefetia curitatis.”** Ia similar fashion, and 
with even greater reason, it can be scen why moral theology can also be 
referred to as the science of the divine Jife as partictpated by man‘ [ts 
preeminent concern is with the beginnings of supernatural beatitude in the 
present life, or with the perfecting of man aot only by action but also by 
contemplation, so that he becames most closely assimilated to the life of 
the Godhead while here on earth, und thereby directly prepares himself 
for the most intimate union with divinity awaiting him in the beatific 
vision. 

3, THE IMAGE OF GOD IN ACTION 

St. Thomas himself first delineates the subject of consideration in the 
Secunda Pars when he mentions, at the outsct of the Prima Pars, that he 
will have to treat “‘of the rational creature's advance towards God.''*" He 
then makes this notion more precise in the Prologue to the Secunda Pari 
itself, where he states: 

2. De Carititte, qoun., a. 3, ad 6; EH, 19, 10; 114, 4, ad 1. 

22 “Iq quantum virtutes sunt operativae, per caritutem informantur.”— De Cari- 
jate, gua. a 3, ad 11; De Ver, g. t4. 0. 6, ad 1; Eff, 114, 4. 

23.Cf, Ramtrez, I, G; also 38-62 

24 "La théolugic morale est et demeure, elle aussi, comme la théologie tout 
court, ume science de fa vie divine. Pour avoir comune abjet propre cette vic en acte 
dans mes moeurs, elle ne perd rien de sa haute digoité; bien plus, eile ne céde paint 
sous Je duabisme de ba théorie et de ia pratique, auquel succombe toute philosophie: 
elle demeurt une et unihante, sous ia lumiére d'une foi qui, en communion quo- 


tidienne avec la vie de Dieu, est Ja vérité vivante de l’Evangile, tant dans mes 
oeuvres que dans ma pensée.'—M. D. Chenu, $s. Phoraas d’Ayure et la théologre, 
(Paris: 1959), p. 156. 

28 Quia igitur principalis intentio huius sacrae doctrinae est Dei cognitionem 
tradere, et non solum secundum quod in se est, sed ettam secundum quod est pria- 
cipium rerum et finis earum, et specialiter rationalis creaturae . . . tractahimus 
de motu rationalis crezturae in Deum. . . .'—?, 2, prol, 
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Since, as Damascene states, man is said to be made to God's im- 
age, in so far as the image implies ‘an intelligent being endowed 
with free-will and self-movement’: now that we have trealed of 
the exempiar, ic, Gad, and of those things which came forth 
from the power of God in accordance with His will; i remains 
for us to treat of His image, i.¢., man, inasmuch as he too is the 
principle of his actions, as having free-will and control of his 
actions,7¢ 


Here, then, he establishes a special connection between man’s motion te 
God and the fact that man is made in the divine image insofar as be has 
control over his own actions—a connection which sheds further Irht on 
the erganic unity of moral theology and the other integral parts of sacred 
theology. 

All of creation proceeds fram God as from ifs first cause, and then 
tends back to God as to its ultimate final cause.27 What distinguishes man 
from all other creatures is that he makes his redsivs back ta Gou in a spe- 
cial way, namely, by knowing Him and by loving Him.’ It also happens, 
moreover, that it is precisely man’s ability to know and to love which 
makes him an image of the most Holy Trinity. This divine image, again, 
can be seen in man in various ways, and according as it is realized in more 
perfect fashion, the more can man be said to be conformed to God. Thus 
Kllin, in his commentary on the prologue to the Prima Secundae, points 
out the fact that man is only an imperfect image of God at his creation, 
and that he becomes a more and more perfect image as he is re-created in 
the order of grace and ultimately in that of glory.?®@ And the divine image 
is not seen in man most perfectly when he merely has habitual grace and 
the infused virtues secundum habitus: rather it is best realized when he is 
in act,24 when he is operating according to the infused virtues, and par- 


207-77, pret. (trans, English Dominicans) 

27 In IV Sent, 3. 49, 9. 1, a. 3, qla. 1 (ed, Vivés, Vol. XL, pp. 472-475). 

281-77, 1, 8: C. Gens, UM, 25. 

28 "Ouia in homine consideratur imago Dei imperfecta, quam in sui creutione 
accepit: consideratur quoque imago perfectior, atque perfectissima, videlicet recrea- 
tionis, et glortficationis; et de pritna quidem imagine in prima pucte satis tevctatum 
est; ideo ut Doctor sanctus innueret, de qua imagine hominis consequenter tracta- 
turus esset, subiunxit, “Secundum quod et ipse suorum operum est principiuin’; et 
guod sit iNud, exprimit subdens; quasi liberum arbitrium habens, etc. Nec enim 
de qutbuscungue operibus hic agitur, sed de operibus vittutum infusarum, guae 
imaginem recreationis ¢ficiunt, atque ad imaginem glorificationis perducant: Esio 
enim in hac parte Swmmue de virtutibus acquisitis quandoque mentionem habeat, 
non tamen ibi sistit, sed in famulatum Divinarum virtutum adducit."-—Kéllin, fn 
prof, FIellae., (ed. cit.} p. 1 col. 1, i 

3807, 93, 7, ¢, and ad 3. 
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ticularly when the object ef his consideration is God Humself. So St 
Thomas observes: 


We refer the divine invage in man to the verbal concept born of 
the knowledge of God, and ta the love derived therelram, 
Thus the image of God is found in the saul according 2s de svat 
turns ta God, or possesses a nature thar enables if to ture to 


God.43 


Applying this insight to what we have abready said aboul the subyect 
of moral theology, we can now see in clearcr fashion what is implicd by 
saying that it is concerned with the human act as ordered to supernatural 
beatitude, and thus its consideration of the human act is ved rations Des. 
Man, the image of Gad. is studied in this part of sacred theology as he is 
a waylarer, Bom ridtor, making his way back to God by his own proper 
actions, especially those of knowledge and of love. The image of Godt is 
thus not a stati’ one, in the order of being alone; rather it is a dynaniic 
one, in the order of operation the image of God in action. This opera- 
tion, marcover, is not that of the natural order, as i¢ might be studicd in 
moral philosophy, but is properly that of the supernatural order. Again, it 
is an operation that proceeds from God's grace, but in such a way that if 
also comes voluntarily from the man himself, “as having free-will and 
control of his actions.’ As a consequence, it is an operation that most 
perfectly mirrors its exemplary cause in the supernatural order, which is 
God as He is in Himself, is ble exercises a regulative and verminative 
causality in bringing ths human image to final perfection. Here, then, we 
have a study of the human act under the very aspect of its divinity, which 
is what is meant by saying that it is constdered in sacred theology swé 
ratione Dei, the same as everything elsc that comes under the theologian’s 


formal consideration. 


517,93, 8 {trans. Engtish Dominicans). 

820-97, prol.; C. Gent, HL. 70. 

43 Cf, Ramirez. !. G8. A mure detutled study of the image concept in Thomitstic 
mora) theciogy. relating it t scriptural and pitristic sources, will be found in T. J. 
Cunningham, Mora! Thecloxy and the Concept af Man as the Image of God, (un- 
published lectorate dissertutien, Dominican House of Studies) Washington, D. C.: 
1959. See also P. M. Matthiis, Quacstione: Speciales Theelagise Specutativae; De 
Imagine Dei in Homine, Romae: 1952: J. Tonneau, “At the Threshold of the Se- 
cunda Pars: Matality and Theology,” Man and His Happiness (ed. A. M. Henry), 
Chicago: 1956, pp. xvii-xxxix, R. Guindan, “Le caractére évangélique de la morale 
de saint Thomas d’Aquin,” RUG 25 (1955), pp. 145*-167*; T. Camelar, “La 
théologie de l'image de Dieu,” RSPT 40 (1956), pp. 443-471, 
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Ji THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MORAL THEOLOGY AND 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

From this analysis of the subject of moral theology, one can sce how 
markedly different ir is froin the subject of moral philosophy sketched in 
the previous Chapter. Yet there are some difficultics that have been pro- 
posed in comparatively recent times about the relationship of moral the- 
ology to moral philosophy which would question the validity of the analy- 
sis already given, and would even insist on the necessity of an inrecmediate 
discipline between moral theology and moral philosophy, referred to as 
“Cheistian moral philosophy,” to supply for certain facvnae ia traditional 
treatinents, Because of the relevance of these difhculties to the methodulo- 
gies which are our ptoper concern, we shall postpone momentarily the 
treatment of method in moral theology which should follow at this paint, 
in order to clarify the distinctions implicit in the foregoing exposirions and 
to answer the objections that are being proposed against traditional 
Thomistic doctrine, This can be done most expeditiously by first making 
explicit the differences of subject and formal consideration between maral 
philosophy and moral theology, then outlining the ccasosing that has 
Biven rise to the proposal of a Christian moral philosophy, and finally 
giving a resolution in terms of the doctrine already presented. 


1. DIFFERENCES OF SUBJECT AND PRINCIPLE 

As contrasted with the subject of moral theology, that of moral phi- 
losophy is limited to a study of man as he exists in the order of naturc,3* as 
he acts humanly and naturally in order to attain the happiness of the active 
life, and ultimately to attain the life of contemplation insofar as this is 
possible to him through the use of his haman faculties.4 This entails that 
its primary subject of consideration is man himself, acting voluntarily and 
deliberately, for an end intended by and consonant with his rational! nature. 
Because concerned with human action as such, moral philosophy thus 
studics man, not precisely as a being in the entitative or essential order, but 
rather as a being “in second act,” in the operative or existential order. Iss 
consideration is not that of the mast perfect image of God in action, re- 
created and elevated to the supernatural order by divine grace,2" bur it js 
nonetheless concerned with the imperfect tmage of the Author of nature. 
mirroring the first Cause by its knowledge and its love, and by these, ia all 
their existential actuality, attaining to its own natural perfection, The nat- 
ural faculties from which such acts proceed, together with the virtues (and 


84C, Gem, Hl, 4. 
30 Cf, 7-32, 7, 2, ad 3; In Uf Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 2. 
46 De Ver. q. 14, a. 6, ad $. 
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vices) with which these Faculties can be endowed, are also subjects of 
consideration in moral philosophy, but more remotely than the humas act 
itself. In the case of the latter, there is a certain priority even amoag hu- 
man acts as they are clicited from the wif and imperate other acts, anulo- 
gous to that we have aiready seen among the vartous subjects of moral 
theology. 

The more formal consideration of the human act, corresponding to 
that of supernatural morality in sacred theology, is the aspect under which 
it is ordered to man’s perfection in the natural order, and this as it is 
knowable through reason alone, without the assistance of divine revelation, 
This natural morality, morcover, will be diversely participated in the vari- 
ous subjects we have already mentioned. Its term will be the perfecting of 
man’s actton according to reason, which is the supreme goud in the natural 
order."7 The act which is most proportioned to this attainment, or that in 
which the notion of natural morality is most fully realized, is the deta; 
Sonestus, or the act completely impregnated by reason and at the same time 
elicited by the will for the love of God as the Author of naturc.®® Such ac 
action is at once a devout and intelligent submission to the order of mature 
instituted by God, and maves man most efficaciously to his own intrinsic 
perfection precisely as rational, After this come other human acts, which 
Participate in natural morality insofar as they proceed from a right inten- 
tion of the will and are informed by the virtue of prudence, which guaran- 
tees the reasonableness of the act in the natural order, in much the same 
way as the virtue of charity insuces its meritorious character in the order 
of supernature.3# 

But the most important thing to note about moral philosophy is that 
its formal ratio always remains that which is knowable by the light of 
human reason alone. Thus it always searches its middle terms in the Light 
of what is sometimes called the ratio inferior—reason, namely, as it is con- 
cemed with things which come under man’s observation, and as expressed 
in common human opinion—without having recourse to the ratio superior, 
as would be the case, for cxample, if it consulted the precepts of divine 
law.#° Moral philosophy can of course consider sin, but it never does this 


80 "Finis... proximus humanae vitte est bonum eationis in communi,” —is 
tll Sent, do 33, q. 2, a. 3. 

38 Cf. Ramirez, f, 55-56. 

39 “Caritas est forma aliatum victutum omnium, sicut prodentia moralium.'— 
fa Ui Sent, d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, gla. 3. For an extended comparison, see C. Williams, 
De multiplici forma virtuinm, pp. 111-118. 

40 For the difference between ratia superior and ratio inferior, see De Mala, 
q. 7, a. 5; De Ver., q. 15, a. 2, ad 3; Tl, 74, 7. Also R. W. Mulligan, “Rartio 
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preciscly as an offense against God; rather, judging all in the light of rea- 
son, it secs sin as something which is contrary to human reason.) It would 
be preniature to make an extended coment here on the CONSEQUENCES of 
this in complicating its method when comparcd with that of moral theology. 
Suffice it to mention, on the basis of what we have already sec about the 
difficulty of demonstrating in moral mutters. that tts precess is not an casy 
one and it is exposed to crror in many ways. it must start with creaturcs 
and work up to God, and therefore Jacks the surety and coanderce that 
mora] theology can possess from its very outset!" But still it is a human 
science in the strict sense, and can attain truth and certitude abot the 
humanly operable, if it proceeds carcfully according to the method we have 
already indicated. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

Now it is prceisely this last port that iy cailed ito question by some 
contemporary philosophers and theologians, The argument is advanced 
that a moral philosophy such as we have described is theoretically conceiv- 
able by a person ignorant of the truths of divine faith, but when revealed 
truth is taken into account, it is found to be scriousty defctenr and cannot 
be said to constitute a true science, Two truths, in particular, are signalized 
as being the motivating cause behind this rejection of a natural cihics. The 
first is that the latter Jacks a knowledge of the true supernatural cad 
towards which man is de facto ordered, the second that it lacks a knowl. 
edge of the state of fallen nature in which man actually exists, and frorn 
which he tust work out his salvation.1# The proponents of this position 
concede that human nature has not been changed by original sin, and 
therefore that in the abstract it 1s possible to have a moral philosophy based 
on man’s natute, which they refer to as an ‘essentialist’ moral philosophy. 
Their emphasis is cather on the fact that when human action is considered 


Seperior and Ratio Inferior: the Historical Background,” NS 29 (1955), 1-32; 
M.D. Chenu, "Ratio superior et inferior,” LTP 1 (1945}, 119-123. 

$1 7-72, 71, G ad 5, In HE Some. dt. 35, g. 1, a. 2. 

42.€. Gent. U, 4. 

43 “Deux choses lui (scil., Véthique natureHe) munquent poue cela; la can- 
maissance de fa vrate fin derniére A laquelle Petre humain est de frit orcdunné, et 
celle de lintéyralité de ses conditions existenticltes.’—J. Maritain, De ta padittosa- 
phie chrésienne, p. 103. “La philosophie morale adéquatement prise est par excellence 
une philosophte ‘existentielle’. Ce n'est pas sur ia nature humaine abstraitement 
considérée, c'est sur la nature blessée, dont i] recoit du théologien, la notion scien- 
tifique, que, comme le théologien, le philosophe croyant parte soa regard, mais il 
s'intéresse (ainsi que Je romancier) 4 Ja nature blessée pour elle-méme, ce que ne 
fait pas le théolagien, et cette notion méme des blessures de nature éveille dans sa 
Sagesse d’autses résonances que dans celle du théologien. “J. Maritain, 
Science et sagesse, pp. 306-307, 
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in the concrete, in the existential order, stich a morul philosophy ts inade- 
quate to direct man’s operation.*# On the other hand, they maintain, moral 
theology possesses this adequate knowledge of man's existential situation, 
but does not develop it to the fullest possible extent because of its pre- 
occupation with the supernatural order.4% Moral philosophy, as a conse- 
quence, can “borrow'' certain truths from sacred theology, and use them to 
complete its consideration of its subject under its own proper Hght.46 
When it does so, it becomes adequate to direct human action in the con- 
crete, should on that account be referred to as an “cxistenttalist'’ moral 
philosophy, and is a practical science in the true sense.4? Furthermore, it 
is not absorbed into moral theology because of the use it makes of revealed 
truth,*® but is tn fact subalternated to theology.4® And this, finally, ex- 


44 "Line telle éthique naturelle, une telle philosophic morale, si précieuse et 
nécessaire quetle soit, ne peur cn conséquence rejnindre sufhsamment te concret 
pour constituer une science pratique de UVagir humuin, elle ext par nituee inachevée 
et incompléte, car ce n'est pas Vessence de létre humain qui agit, cest l'étre humain 
concret, placé dans tet état précis de nature déchue. ou de natute réparée, Cette 
éthique, cette philosophie merale n'est pas existentielle.'—C, Journet, fytruduction 
ala théologie, p. 283. 

£5°H existe, et tous les cathofliques J’accordent, une doctrine morale existent- 
ielle. Crest la théologie. Elie touche & tout l'agir humain concret, pour ad- 
tant qu'il est considéré comme procédant du premier Principe de la grace, ct comme 
ordonné & ja detniére Fin d’an ordre transhumain, transpolitique, transculturel. 
Mais celle ne touche pas @ l'agir humain concret, svuus tous ses aspects. Elle ne touche 
pas, du moins directement, a l'agir humain concret, pour autunt qu'il est ordonné 
4 des fins humiaines, palitique, culturelles elle laisse place 4 vne doctrine 
morale existentielle pour ce qui tratt aux choses de Vordre hurnain, “—-C. Journet, 
thid., pp. 244-5. 

40 “Substantiellement, ces activités (de J'ordre humain) sont naturelles, bu- 
maines. et leur étude relévera de la phtlosopbic. Mais, dans | état existentiel de 
la nature déchue et rachetéc, eles offrent un aspect sucnaturct que Ja philosophie 
morale, régulatrice de notre action, ne saurair prétériter sans erreur, et doar efle 
Maura connaissance que par emprunt 4 fa théologie."-—C. Journet, féid.. p, 291. 

aT" une doctrine morale qui s'est complétéc en empruntanr a Ja thé- 
ologie morale des données relatives 4 Ja mature profane de sun object, mais qui 
nest pas la théologie morale, qui sen distingue formellement, puisqu’elle con. 
sidére le méme object que lu théologie morale sous une tout autre lumiére formelle, 
2 savoir non plus comme référé immeédiatement aux choses du toyaume de Dieu 
(cela, elle te présuppose), mais comme référs aux choses de ce monde cn raison 
de sa sucabondance intérieure et de son surcroit (ut cest 4 cela quelle s'intéresse). 
Telle est la philosaphie morale exisientielle.”"-—C. Journet, shid., pp. 288-289. 

48 "La philosophic n'est pus néanmoins résocbée par la théologie. Si elle ac- 
cepte le secours de Ja théologie, cc n'est point pour que la raison se mette a fonc- 
tionner a la maniéce d’une cause instrumentale, pour Je compte des valeurs du 
royaume de Dieu; c'est pour qu'elle fonctionne comme une cause seconde, pout Ic 
compte de valeurs: proprement humuines, mais existentieliement dépeadantes du 
foyaume de Dieu." —C. Journet, édid., p. 293. 

49 “Mais alors il va de soi que la philosophie morale, dés qu'on en a cocoadu 
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plains why it is alsa caHed “Christian morat philasophy'': it is moral pphi- 
losophy precisely as it treats of a natural subject under the light wf reason, 
whereas it is Christian insofar as it invokes the assistance of criths know. 
able only through Christian faith. 

When this fine of thought is examined critically, it $s found to be 
related to a inethodological doctrine which we have cxpascd it lengrh ie 
Chapter Twa: that, namely, of the modes of discourse proper tu spe 
and practical science. The argument is not directed against the speculative 
aspect of moral philosophy, because the resolutive process of the Jatier is 
said to lead to a valid “essentialist” ethics. What is called into question is 
the possibility of a natural ethics being a practica/ science in the strivt sense 
of the term, and this insofar as it proceeds moda composition" Uy the ab- 
stract order of speculation, it is maintained, the omission or ignorance of 
revealed truth does not falsify knowledge, and this is why a valid theodicy 
or natural theology can be arrived at even though the mystery at the most 
holy Teinity be ignored. But in the conercte, practical order, where reason 
must proceed in a compositive mode in order to dircet the existential hiu- 
man act, the omission of any necessary element will automatically falsify 
the knowledge, and thus a moral philosophy which ignores the actual con- 
ditions af human existence and the sourcts of its spititual regeneration is 
inadequate, incomplete, and incapable af guiding human operation in the 
existential arder as it must be guided to attain its proper end.”! 


rubatine 


la validité comme science pratique, se trouve du fait meme subalternée a ba théo- 
logie: sans quoi elle ne pourrair pas juger valablement, sous laspect formel de 
Vordination de 'horame 4 la vie temporelle et aux fins natureHes, lagir d'un étre 
qui nest pas l'étar de pure nature et qui n’ordonne efficacement sa vie & sa fin ul- 
Ome naturelle que sil ordonne eficacement a sa fin ultime sucnaturelle.’- -J. Mari- 
tain, Science et sagesié, pp. 302-303. CF. by the same author, La philosephbie chre- 
Henne, pp. 136-149, 

50"Entre la prudence ct le savoir spéculativement pratique n'y a-t-il pas une 
zone de connuissance intermédiaire? Gui, répondrons-nous en explicitant les priaci- 
pes de saint Thomas, c'est la science pratique av sens étroit du mot, discns te 
savoi¢ pratiquement pratique, . . . Eble procéde suivant un tupt autre 
mode gue léthique wu la théolugie morale. C'est en ce sens picinement 
catactéristique que les thomisies enseignent que les sciences pratiques (prubquement 
Pratiques) procédent modu compositive comme l'art ct la prudence. Et comme la 
prudence ct Wart supposent une rectification de Tappetit. .. , eles aussi 
jmpliquent et présupposent . . . Jes droites dispositions du vouluir et une cer- 
taine purification de Vappétit par rapport aux Ens gu’elles concernent.”—}. Matri- 
tain, Ler depres du savoir, pp. 624-625. 

51 "A supposer aprés cela que homme prenne pour guide de sa vie une ictle 
science pratique, une philosophie morale puremeat philosophique, if ségarerait cer- 
tainement; les omissions, concernant la relation de l'homme a4 lordre surnaturel, de 
cette philosophie morale purement philosophique fausseraient Ja direction de la vie 
humaine, A Vinverse en effet de ce qui produit dans Je domaine spéculatif, ob 
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characteristics we have already scen to be | : 
the arguments theniseives ere essentially theologies]. Yhus is the mart red- 
son why we heve delayed their cecatient enuil formally considering tbe 
subject of moral theelogy. They can test be answered by the thcolog in. 
of judging the husan seienecs and 


precisely in his saptential capacity’ cs 
defending thei autocorny ajcinst thasc who would duay the ability of 
haman reason te attiin truth akout rts preysr 
fallen nature and without the assistance uf divine grace 4 

i theologian in this task, as We 
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The most important asset of the meri 
have mentioned several times, is his own knowledge af the philosophical 
disciplines and the methods by which they must proceed in order to aitaia 
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strict scientific knowledge. Significantly, it ts when analyzed imethodulogi- 
cally that the foregoing argumenis are thus scen (o be deficient, far they 
are based on a misunderstanding- -when compared with the analysis we 
have already given-—of the notions of reselution and composition 2s found 
in a practical science. Theit fundamental presupposition is that the modes, 
viz, resolutory and compasitive, make for a specific distinction in moral 
science, and therefore that what had formerly and traditionally been re- 
garded as one science of moral philosayhy, should now be regarded as tuo 
sciences: one which procecds in a resofutive mode, to be known as spccu- 
latively practical science or “ossentialist’' moral philosophy; the other 
which proceeds in a comipositive mindc, to be known as practically practical 
science or “existentialist” moral philosophy. Thus, between the natural 
ethics of Aristotle and the virtue of prudence, which directly attains the 
singular operable as such, there is introduced an intermediate moral science 
which is said to be necessary not only to complete traditional moral phi- 
Josophy, but also, through the use of truths borrewed from Christian faith, 
ignarer noe vérité ne fiusse pas la commaissince (li théodicée vest faussée en sien 
parce qucile ignere le tnystére de la Trinué), dans Je domaine pratique, qut con- 
siste A diriger Vaction. ct of bi caisan proctde mode composure, Vignorunce vu 
Fomission d'un élément wécessaire de la candaite fausse cetleci. A sun niveau de 
connaissance poe les causes ct les principes, une philosephie morale qui ignore 
les comditians céelles de Vexistence humaine ect certsins des principys done clle 
dépend (et on principe—la grice divine-—sussi iraponant que la nature ele-méme) 
est non seulement incompléte mais incapable ce dinger cette existence comme il 
faut.'-—J. Maritain, Scvence ef cagerte, pp. 272-3 

52 Cf. TH, 109, 1. 
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to save it from being “falsified’” by man’s actual situation in the super: 
natural order. 


We have already indicated the difficulty that surrounds the inierpee- 
tation of the diptychs “‘speculattve-practical” and “resolution-compasition™ 
as applied by St. Thomas to moral science, and it is ret our intention to 
reject al{ interpretations other than our own as being utterly facking in 
textual support and completely apposed to the mind of the Angelic Doc- 
tor? Our point would rather be to insist on the simplest understanding 
possible based on a faithful analysis of the relevant texts, without tutro- 
ducing any radical changes in other aspects of Thomistic doctrine, particu- 
larly in view of the adage: “entra non sunt multiplicanda sine necessitate.” 
Consistent with this viewpoint, we have already explained al sufficient 
length the sense in which moral science, specified by its proper sulsicct - 
the human act precisely as an operable—is at once both speculauve and 
practical, and must proceed in both a resolutive and a compositive mode m 
order to attain scientific knowledge of its subject. 


Applying this analysis to the question at hand, we would merely 
point out that the speculative mode starts with a consideration of human 
action as it is found, de facto, in the existential order, and that it sesalves 
its subject to its proper principles and causes, which in turn function as 
middle terms in the demonstrations proper to it as a science. Further, that 
the same speculative truth is applied, in the compositive mode, initially 
with the aid of synderesis and terminatively through the act of prudence, 
to the singular operable in which the consideration of moral science, pre- 
cisely as practical, comes to an end, again in the existential order, Thus 
there is no basis for the “essentialist'’ designation being applied to naturat 
ethics. Its discourse is ‘existentialist’ from start to finish, “essences” being 
involved only in the way in which they function in all scientific knowl- 
edge, as the universal and essential species through which the human mind 
attains the singular existent in its knowing act.54 As a consequence, the 
intermediate moral science proposed as necessary to attain the existential 


53 Tt is noteworthy, in this connection, that Maritain admits that his doctrine 
is not to be found directly in St. Thomas, but is rather his own construction, which 
he regards as being in conformity with Thomistic principles: “Loin d’attribuer 4 
saint Thomas lui-méme Ja distinction propaste pat nous entre savetc spéculative- 
ment pratique et savoir pratiquement pratique, nous avons pris soin de macquer 
qu'il s'agissait 14 pour nous d’expliciter les principes de Saint Thomas... , et Ja 
Jongue discussion .. . , tour en montrant que ‘cette explicitation est tout 3 fait 
conforme aux principes et 4 lesprit de sa doctrine,’ signalait expressément qu'elle 
n'avait pas été faite par les anciens. . . .”--J. Maritain, Science er sagesse, p. 370. 


B4CF, F, 85, 1; 85, 2; 86, 3. 
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order is quite superfluous, and is merely another term for the practical 
phase of moral philosophy as it has already been described.5* 

Seen now from the higher, sapiential level of moral theology, the so- 
called falsification of natural ethics in the light of revealed truths is like- 
wise to be rejected. As to the first truth of divine Faith, namely, that man 
exists in a state of fallen nature, this in no way affects the validity of the 
philosopher's analysis. In fact, the de facto subject of his consideration is 
man in this state of fallen nature, although he has no way of knowing that 
precisely as such, and therefore cannot speak of “pure” nature, or “Fallen” 
nature, or “Integral” nature, but only of the human nature that he finds in 
existential reality. The moral theologian, on the other hand, can make all 
these precisions in the light of revealed truth, and this vives him a won- 
derful sapiential view of moral philosophy, and particularly why it is so 
difficult to have a purely natural science of human action, why so much 
dialectics is involved, why the appetites are nol so easily brought under 
reason's control, etc. The same considcrations also apply to the second 
revealed truth, namely, that man’s ultimate end ts not God as the Author 
of nature, but rather God as He is in Himself, to be attained supernaturally 
in the beatific vision. Again the moral philosopher, by the intrinsic limita- 
tions of his science, can only speak of God as the source of natural beati- 
tude, and he directs man towards that end. The moral! theologian, however, 
from his vastly superior source of knowledge, knows that the God who is 
the source of natural beatitude, in the moral philosopher's consideration, 
is the same God who will be attained in the beatific vision, just as the one 
God of natural theology is the same as the triune God of sacred theology.** 


5% "It semble donc que cette zone moyenne de la morale pratique (scil., de 
M. Maritain) se résorbe dans ta morale scientiftque spéculative 4 titre de conclusion 
ou dans la prudence a titre de princtpe."—J. Ramirez, “Sur Vorganisation du savoir 
moral," BT 12 (1935), p. 425. 

56 °That which fs proper to one mature cannot be proper to another naturally; 
what belongs exclusively to a superior being as an essential property, cannot belong 
to an inferior naturally, “Mhrd qued ad proprietatem naturae superioris pertiaent 
non potest communicaci iaferiori naturae ut illud aterafiter habcat, nisi transter- 
atuf in Superiorem naturam.” ({V Sens. 49, 2, 6, ad 7) That which is natural to 
the superior is consequently super-natural to the inferior, And should the superior 
in question be absolutely supemutural then what is natural to him must be abro- 
dutely supernatural to the inferior, “Visio divinae essentiae est quoddam bonum 
omnino supernaturale’ (De Male, $, 1, ad 3). This visio ditinae essemtiue is indeed 
the same reality as the beatific vision. And fur that precise reason St, Thomas never 
distinguished formally between the two. For him the vision of the essence of the 
First Cause: is the same thing, the same operation, as the beatific vision."—C. Wil- 
liams, “The Argument from Natural Desire in St. Thomas's Treatise on Beatitude,”’ 
ITQ 23 {1956}, p. 376. For an extended analysis of the different ways in which 
the philosopher and the theologian attain to a knowledge of beatitude, see Ramirez, 
H, 291-309. 
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Here too, this added knowledge throws cew light on the ulty of 
moral philosophy, but it also shows that the iguoraace of revealed truth 
docs not falsify the direction given by the moral philosopher t9 haman 
action,“7 Ele directs tt to its proper goal, despite the fant thar he does net 
know that goal as such, in the way in which it is knawable fa cig morc] 
theolagian. He makes abstraction-—and a negative abstraction, at that— 
from the supernatural end af man and from his state of fallen aturs, and 
thus his knowledge is not as perfect as that of the moral thedlogia 
what he does know ts true nonetheless, and adequate ta canstreat # valid 


human science governing man’s action? 

A final observation is warranted about the proposal ef moral plilose- 
phy “borrowing” truths from sacred thcalogy and std} remaining properly 
a philosophy. Here what we have already said in Chapter One about the 
relationship of theology to philosophy can have very fruitful applierions. 
It ts true that dhere are many arguments in the Suwa, ancl particularly i 
the Secunda Pars, which on face value are comprehensible by reason alone, 
which appear to be concerned with purely human affairs, aad which on 
this account seem to be philosophical. The fact that is normally ovcrlouked 
is that such arguments are philosophical only in a material sense of the 
term. They all come under the positive direction of faith, are all influenced 
by the revealed truth they assist in explaining, are all subsumed by sacred 
theology in its sapiential capacity, and hence ace all formally theological, 
as we have already indicated. What is said of such arguments, thercfore, 
applies @ fortiori to any arguments that would proceed directly from the 
revealed truths of man’s fallen nature, or of his supernatutal cud and the 
means God has given him to attain it. Such arguincnts, and any scicnve 


57 Fram whet has been said it should naw be clear that the fofluwing reason- 
ing is altogether valid: “here is a natural desire for the vision of God. Therefore 
it is possible for man to see God.’ There is no need, in order to safeguard the su- 
pernatural chiracter of the beatihe vision, to distinguish between the viston of 
the First Cause wad the beatific vision. One is as supernaturit! as the other, and one 
is as much beyand the knowledge and the desires of man as the other. And this 
Process of reasoning is al] the more valid wheo used by the philosapher, who is, 
at the same time, a theologian, For he knows by faith that this mitucal descre cun 
in fact be futfilled in the beatife vision, which is man's supernatural perfection, 
conceded ta him altogether gratuitowsly by Ged."—-C. Williams, ‘'The Argument 
from Natural Desire,’ p. 377. 

*R“La philosophie morale, sans ce complément et sans cette subaliernation 4 
Ja thévlogie,—pur exemple, [Ethique d'Aristote—, est une veritable science monde 
speculative et pratique, bien qu'elle se ressente des imperfections de la nature 
toumbée. Elle Fait abstraction de la fm surnaturelie et de l'état de nature déchue et 
testautée, mais clle ne déforme ai ne curcomet le veaie motion de Ja science mozate, 
ni d¢ ja nature hurnaine, ni de sa vraie fa. . . .—J. Ramirez, ‘Sur ]'organisatica. 
.. 2, BY 12 (4935), p. 432. 
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thet they would he said to constitute, are nething mere than theolegical, 
no matter what other term be sed to desigeate then" The formal light 
of sacred theology is that of human tewon under the positive directian of 
faith: there is no way in which the inerel phelesepher can wlae thar Jighe, 
crclitics, without becoming, 


even ta ifleminate the must temporal ef terap 
in the very process, @ moral thedogian. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Thus we see that the problem of ihe relationship between oieral the- 
elogy and moral philosophy redue.s to eng ef the specification af the 
sciences, which we have already treated at greater dength in Chapter Cine, 
Moral philosophy is not the same as more theoolapy because if treats of a 
different subject, and considers it under a different ratve formealis, Yet the 
materia} differences are not se grout dhar the mera) theologian can aferd 
to be completely disinterested in moral philosophy. Ffe, in fact, makes 
considerable use of the latter, employing it in an eminent way at the sciv- 
ice of moral theology. One could say, in view of this usage, that he “bor- 
rows’ truths from moral philosophy to elaborate his own science, but the 
very structure of theological sctence ts such that he has an incantestable 
right to da so, and the “borrowing” is noi the violation or suspension of 
any right, but follows the praper order of development for a science that 
is at Once human and divine. 

When, on the other hand, the proposal is made of a Christian moral 
philosophy” that can “borrow” truths from Cheisttan faith and still remain 
a philosophical discipline, the situatian is quite different. A philosopher as 
such proceeds under the light of reason alone. Should he go outside his 
proper method and attempt to argue from revealed principles, as the ex- 
pression “Christian philosopher” directly implies, he ceases to be a phi- 
Josopher by that very fact. fg may “borrow'’ the truths of Christian faith 
for his own personal use—-and let it be hoped that he wil) do so—but he 
has no title to them as a philosopher, and if he wishes to use them in the 
formal elaboration of moral science, he must pass ta the Jewel of a higher 
sctence, which alone has access to principles taben jointly from faith and 
teason, and the right to apply them in the direction of man towards his 
supernatural poal. 

Having established, then, this basic distinction of subject and formal 


58 "Telle que Ja congoit M. Maritain... elle (scil., la philosophie morale) 
se raméne a Ja théologie marale, Une science qui nest pas purcment philosoplique, 
gui use de principes appartenant & Vordre ce la révélation, et qui entre duns le 
monde de Ja spiritualité, de la grace et de la sainiete, est pure théologie, méme si 
on veut le travesti d'un autre mom. —-J. Ramirez, iéd., pp. 429-430. 
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consideration, we turn now to a study of the demonstrative process which 
characterizes moral theology as such, during which we shall have the op- 
portunity further to contrast the methodological approaches of the moral 
philosopher and the moral theologian, as weil as to note certain sunilart- 
ties to be found between them. 


Ditatiretretriieniiteaeiiie te 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE DEMONSTRATIVE PROCESS IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


The discussion of Christian moral philosophy in the preceding Chap- 
ter has re-emphasized the importance of a proper undersianding of reso- 
lution and compositian for the development of moral setence at the plrilo- 
sophiral level. Evcn more important is the undcrstinding of these modes 
as they arc also found tn maral theology, far these are what ultimately 
insure that this part of sacred thealogy be pracrical, and at the same time 
retain its speculative character ia common with the remaining tracts of 
dogmatic theology. Again, just.as in Chapter Three we saw chit he prob- 
lem of the certitude ef canclusians in moral philosophy could most vasily 
be solved in terms of the procedures associated with these two modes, so in 
moral theology we shall find an analogous situation, Practically alf of the 
questions asked in the Introduction about the certitude of conclusions in 
moral theology will find an answer once we have explained how the 
demonstrative process functions in there attainment, and how it ts related 
to the speculative and practical methods employed by the moral theologian. 
Thus, for the completion of what we have already said about the proximate 
subject of moral thealogy—the tnage of God in action—we shall turn 
now to an investigation of the two methods which are used in its study and 
direction, and the certitudes which result from ther application to this 
particular subject matter. 

Following the results of our analysis of moral philosophy, where the 
sesolutive mode—or speculative method—was found to be prior and 
preparatory to the use of rhe compositive mode-~ar practical method—we 
shall take up first the exposition of speculative method, both in general 
and in sufficient detail to give some Ides of the procedures actually used 
by the moral theologian. After this we shall vive a similae treatment of 
practical method, with some applications in the direction of souls and the 
teaching of moral theology. This will finally Icad to a detailed study of 
the certitude of conclusions reached by the two methods, particularly as 
compared with other certitudes of the supernatural order and those of 
moral philosophy. 


I. SPECULATIVE METHOD IN MORAL THEOLOGY 
What has been said thus far about the use of the terms “speculative” 
and “practical” has been primarily concerned with human knowledge and 
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human habits as such, and cannot be applied to divine science and super: 
natural habits without appropriace reservations and distinctions. Li order, 
therefore, to safeguard the propriety of our usage of thesy rerms, we shall 
first sketch some of the Thomistic background surrounding their applica- 
tion to the subject matter of sucred theology in geuceal, preparatory to 
detailing the speculative character--and also, in what ts to fullow, the 
practical character—of moral theology. 

St. Thomas himself usually speaks of the distinction between “speu- 
lative” and “practical” tn asking whether a pacticular type of supernatural 
knowledge pertains to the speculative or the practical intellect, as in the 
case of divine faith, the gifts of understanding, science and wisdoin, the 
contemplative life, formal beatttude, and even the uncreated knowledge 
of God Himself. In so doing, he is following the tradition of the schools, 
partly deriving From Aristotle and partly from Augustinian sources, In his 
employment of these terms, as Ramirez has pointed out, there is an cvolu- 
tion of his thought, and thus one has to be carcful in the use made of his 
earlier writings.* Notwithstanding this, however, two general themes 
emerge from the treatment of these questions: the first, that the highee 
and the more God-like a particular type of knowledge, the more it ap- 
proaches the unity of God's knowledge, and is at once speculative and 
practical ;? the second, that those habits and gifts which he places in the 
speculative intellect he will speak of as being primarily or principally 
speculative, and only secondarily practical. 

Sacred theology, then, in the light of these principles, is said in the 
commentary on the Sewteaces to be one science that is both practical and 
speculative: it is principally speculative because its ultimate cnd is the 
contemplation of eterna] Truth in the next life, and is not principally 
practical, because the humaa operable of this life is not its ultiniate poal.* 
And in the Swmmia, theology is said to combine in one science what would 
correspond to speculative and practical sciences among the philosophical 
disciplines, but to be more speculative than practical, because more prin- 
cipally concerned with divine things than with human ones, only consider- 
ing the latter insofar as they lead to perfect, or speculative, knowledge of 
God. ; 

Cajetan, in commenting on the Swmma, thereupon interprets St. 


1 Cf, Ramirez, II, 189-190. 

? Ramirez, I], 192-193. 

441-11, 45, 3, ad 1. 

420-H, 9, 4; 52, 2, ad 2. 

Sin f Sent., prol. gq. 1, a. 3, dia. 1, ¢. and ad 1, 
67, 1, 4. 
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Thomas as meaning that sacred theology ts neither speculative nor practi: 
cal, but rather a third type of science which cmineatly contains the perfee- 
tions of both? Banez, on the other hand, taking a different interpretarian 
on the basis af St. Thomas’ statement that theology is “wagi) specutatirs 
quam practica,” holds that both spe ulative and practical can be said of ir 
per se, but in a certain order; he thus maintains that not only sacred the- 
ology, but also faith aad the gifts of understanding, scicnee and wisdom, 
“per te prin sunt speculatira ef per se vecunde practiva’’® And finally, 
John of St. Vhoimas follows the litter view and teaches that theology is 
formatiter both speculative and practical,” afrhough he agrees with Cajetan 
that it cannot be placed directly in either genus after the manner of the 
human sciences!” He also mukes the interesting observation that i need 
not be speculative only with cespect ty its primary object, God, and prac. 
tical only with respect to its secondary object, human operation, but that it 
can be both speculative and practical while treating of either, and that even 
one and the same act of the theologian, precisely as such, can be both 
speculative and practical at the same time, although this may not actually 
be the case because of the latter's huinan limitations.1! 

Following the interpretation of Baitez and John of St. Thomas, we 
shall therefore hold that moral theology, as an integral part of sacred 
theology, can be said to be formally and per se both a Speculative and a 
practical science, primarily the former because its ultimate goal is truth 
about God, secondarily the latter because ir mast direct hurnan action to 
the most perfect attainment of that goal in the beatihe vision. Because of 
this double function, then, it will have the two-fold character we have al- 
ready assigned to it, and as a consequence a twofold methad of proceeding: 
one the speculative or cesolutive mode of attaining truth in scientific fash- 
ion, the other the practical or compositive made necessary for the use of 
that teuth in the direction of human action, According to the order of ex- 
position we have already indicated, we shail now turn to a detailed coa- 
sideration of the first mode, or how the speculative end of moral theology 
is attained, and particularly with respect to its principal subject, the image 
of God in action. 


A. RESOLUTION TO A THEOLOGICAL MIDDLE TERM 
Anyone reading attentively the Seewvda Pari in the general context of 
the Swmna cannot help but be steuck by the homogeneity of its method of 


Tin I, 1, 4, n. 3 and on. 8. 

Siw H-H, 4, 2, ad 3. 

8 Curt. Theol, In §, 2, disp. 2, a. 10, n. 12. 
10 Tbid., n. 21, 

11 féid., n. 18. 
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(reatment when compared with the Pring and Tertéa Pari, Vhere is here 
the sainc rigid, scientilic siructute of thought, the same depth af analysis, 
the same demonstrative force with which conclusions are eslabtished.'* 
The reason for this may escape the casual reader, bur it wilt be seca by 
anyone who is well versed in the Aristotelian methodology which St. 
Thomas made his own. The latter is continually asking ote er other of the 
four scientific questions about his subject nutter which we diave seen 20 
figure prominently in the Posterter Avafyives, and Ubon searches for ene OF 
mere oidele terms which will enable the reader to sce the proper answer 
with a (larity and certilude that only steict science Can give. Wha: there 
fore accounts for the hamogencity of St. Thomas’ treatnent liere when 
comparcd with tracts that are conceded by alt to be speculatrve, is the Fal 
that he is following the same speculative methou, that he is resolving to a 
theological middle term which will reveal the scientific truth of jris concli- 
sion. 

Impressed by this fact, Ramirez has not hesitated to stale that the en- 
tire speculative methad of moral theology can he expressed most stnsty a8 
the search for a middle term which can function in a theological dumon- 
strative syllogism: 


The whole method of moral theology from the part of its fer 
mate quo object is reducible to the process or method of Aadiig 
the middle term of a theological demonstrative syllogssm.™ 


This statement, taken with what we have already said about thenlogical 
method in general in Chapter One, supplies the key to the understanding 
of St. Thomas’ procedure throughout the whole Seexnda Pars, as well as 
in each one of the separate tracts which he there considers, Yet one should 
be careful not to inlerpret it too naively, as though each article in cach 
tract will contain a demonstrative syllogism that is properly theological. 
Many articles—in fact, one might say a majors portion of the articles— 
prove conchusions that are praenotamina for the student, that are materially 
philosophical and ancillary to the proper work of the moral theologian. 
They thus fulfitl one of the sapiential functions of which we have alrcady 
spoken, and as 2 consequence do not themselves contain 2 middle term that 


12 “De Ia matiére inorale, saint Thomas a pareillement prétendu faire |'object 
d'une connaissance certuine et nécessaire. . . , La structure Scientifique propre 
4 Ja thévlogie garde en morale sa rigueur, A qui fréquente la Ha Pars, il n'est pas 
possible de n‘étre pas frappé de Ja qualité imtellectuelle de la doctrine et de fa force 
démonstrative avec laquelle sont établig les coactusions."—T. Deman, Apx origines 
de fa théologie morale, pp. 106-107. 


24 Ramirez, J, 75. 
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is seen conjointly under the light of faith and of reason. Still they witl be 
ordered to the proper understanding af an argument that dyes include such 
a middle term, which on that very account becomes central and of pivotal 
importance in the logical structure of the tract. 

In such a demonstration, since one of the premises wiil normally be 
of faith and the other of reason, the iniddle term will be taken froma 
double source and will reflect the character of the entire argument as 
“moral” and as “theological.” What makes « theological, in the Arial 
analysis, is that it occurs in a premise that is knenwwable ouly through divine 
revelation, and therefore it wi] have its Grigin cither im sacred Scripture 
or tradition or in the doctrine of the Church.1! What makes i. morai, on 
the other hand, is ats concern with human action, which ts humanly know- 
able through moral philosophy ot from ordinary experience, and has its 
origin in reason.’ OF these two sources, the first is obviously priniry and 
confers the distinctive character on theological demonstration as such,16 
Because of this, premises taken from natural ethics will have ta be trans- 
posed ta the supernatural order, and as a consequence must be uaderstood 
by way of analogy to what ts found in the order of nature? And although 
both faith and reason thus function in the search for the theological 
middie, the latter is itself secn under the distinctive tight of sacred the- 
ology, which is the habit of mind through which assent is given to the 
conclusion.?* 

The moral theologian, as a consequence, will have ta treat of grace, 
of faith, hope, and charity, and of all the supernatural helps to human 
action that are only knowable through divine revelation. This poses a 
methodological problem in view of the fact thac two of the scientific ques- 
tions to which we have already alladed are concerned with the guid sit and 
the propier guid, and thus one may ask whether it is possible ia know the 
quiddity of such supernatural entities. St. Thomas’ answer to this question 
is in the afirmative:!® his only restriction on quidditative knowledge of 
the supernatural, in gencral, is one relating to knowledge of divine sub- 
stance in this Itfe, as we have already mentioned“? The theologians 
method of inquiring into such quiddities will parallel thal of finding defi- 


Ws ibid, 

15 thid. 

16 fhid,, 76. CF. I, 5, ad 2. 

17 Ramirez, I, 79. 

18 Ibid, 76. 

13 Oxaest. Quod, Vill, 2, 2. 2 (a. 4); text ‘afr, pp. 180-181, 
20.Cf, In Beeth. de Trin., gq. 6, a. 1, sob. 3, ad 2; text sepre, p. 42. 
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nitions of habits and virtues in the natural order,?) and demands only that 
he have revealed knowledge adequate to manifest the nature of the entity 
involved, from which he can further investigate its propcriies.* The pre- 
cise way in which natural knowledge functions together with revealed 
truth in this process is somewhat involved, hawever, and will be left fer 
a later section, which will be devoted to more detaits of the speculative 
method we arc here describing in a general way. 


B, THE ORDER OF SCIENTIFIC QUESTIONS 

One of the paradoxical aspects of methodology in moral theology is 
the fact that, although concerned with the study of man's progress in the 
supernatural ordes through the help of God's grace, which pertects man’s 
nature in such a subtle way as to be humanly undetectable," theology re- 
ceives so much help from the sources of revelation that its scientife cask is 
considerably easier than that ef moral philosophy, Precisely because of this 
help, St. Thomas was able to apply Aristotle's scientific questions to the 
matter of the Secunda Pars in a much more forthright way than is done in 
the Nichomacbean Ethics, And because of the importance of the final cause 
in moral matters, the principal factor thereby facilitating the moral thealo- 
gian’s work is that he begins with a knowledge of man’s ultimate cod, and 
this in a very scientific way, without having ta work up to such knowledge 
by a long and involved dialectical process. Because of this initial advantage, 
his entire development possesses a clarity, a unity and simplicity that is 
without parallel in a purely human science of ethics. 

The superior starting point thus available to the moral theologian 
makes his first methodological task that of applying the questions az sr, a 
sit talis, and guid sit ta man’s supernatural beatitude, and then inquiring 
for the propter guid of the various properties that follow from this deter- 
mination. Such beatitude being objectively realized in God under the aspect 
of His divinity, this is equivaicnt to starting with the most principal sub- 
ject of consideration in moral theology. After that, a transition is made to 
the various other subjects that we have already indicated, and in the pre- 
cise order of their proximity to the most principal: far instance, the human 


218. fhid., a. 3; “Quaedam invisibilia sunt, quorum quiditas et natura per- 
fecte exprimitur ex quiditatibus rerum sensibiliuin notis. Et de his etiam intelligi- 
bilibus possumus scire guid est, sed mediate, sicut ex hoe quod scitur quid est hemu 
et quid est animal, sutiicienter innetescit habrtudo unius ad alterum et ex hoc 
scitur, quid ext genus et quid est species," 

22“Si quidem effectus sit adaequans causam, ipsa quiditas effectus accipitus ut 
Principium ad demonstrandum causa esse et ad investigandum quiditatem cius, 
ex qua iterum proprietates cius ostenduntur.”"—-éid., a. 4, ad 2, 


243 Cf. Ouaest. Quod. Vili, q. 2, a. 2, (a. 4); text infra, p. 182; cf. fn, 63. 
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act, the faculties from which it proceeds, the virtues with which the facul- 
ties can be endowed, the extcinsic helps, etc., following the order of the 
questions of the Seeanda Pars. Exactly how the four scicatific questions of 
the Posterior Analytics ace applicable to these matters, and particularly how 
a demonstrative process can be used ia finding definitions of the entities 
involved, is not immediately obvious, nor is it treated explicitly by Sr. 
Thomas. For this reason, we shall sketch at this point some ot the method- 
ological presuppositions underlying the treatment in che Sarva, Vhe point 
we would make, in so doing, is that the scientifie order of questions —-and, 
as a consequence, the order found in the Sena ~ts already determined by 
the subject matter, and follows automatically once man’s final end tn the 
supernatural order is determined, and then the means of attaining tt sought 


along the various lings of causality. 


tl. GENERAI. METHODOLOGY 


Twa general methodological principles function throeghout the en- 
tire development of the Serwuda Pars. The first focusses attention an the 
fact that the more proximate subjects of investigation, the human act itself 
and the faculties from which it proceeds, ate in the order of predicamental 
accident, and therefore are defined differently from substances. Vhe latter 
can be defined through intrinsic principtes alone, while the former can 
only be defined by the inclusion of something which ts extrinsic to the 
accident itself, namely, the subject in which it is found.** The second is 
really only a more detailed application of this first priuciple, and follows 
alsa fram a point we have alrcady meationed in Chapters Two and Three, 
that the resolutive mode of a science of the human act will paralfel that of 
a science of the human soul, and therefore that there will be a necessary 
subalternation between the two types of knowledge.** It can be stated 
simply that the definitions of all the parts of the soul and its activities—- 
which include of course the hunvan virtues**---are already included im- 


24 "Hace est differenuia inter deGnitionem substanttag et accidentis, quod in 
defiaitione substantiae nihil ponitue qued sit extra substuntiam definiti: deftnitur 
enim undgiutcque substiatia per sua principia muaterialia et Formalia. In definitions 
autem accidentis punitur aliquid quod est extra essentiam detiniti, seilices subiectum, 
Oportet enim subiectuin pent in dehnittone accidentis, Sicut cum dicitur ‘simitas est 
curvitas Masi.’ Et hac idea est, quia definitio significat quod quid est res; substantia 
autem ¢st quid completum in suo esse et in sua specie; accidens autem mon habet 
esse completum, sed dependens a substuntia.”"——Je H de Ania, lect. 1, n. 213, 


25 Cf, In f de Amima, lect. ty ma 7. 

26 “Virtus autem quae est propri¢é humana, non est ea quae est corporis, in qua 
communicat cum aliis rebus; sed ea quae est animae¢, quae est propria sibi,"~-in f 
Eshic., lect. 19, 9, 226, 
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plicitly in the definition of the human soul;?* thus the proper procedure 
for arriving at proper definitions of these entities is to examine more par- 
licularly everything that is implied in the former definition=* And, as a 
corollary of this, it also follows that the same general inethodological pro- 
cedure that is involved in finding the definition of the soud, will he used in 
defining the entities with which moral theology is principally concerned. 

Examining, then, the Arsistotelian-Thomistic method of arriving at 
the definition of the soul, we find there an application of demonstrative 
method in the work of defining as described in the Paiterior Analytics, and 
consequently the general answer to our questien about the use of demon- 
strative method in the Secunda Pars. The use of a demonstrative procedure 
in the defining process itself is dictated by the fact that the effects of the 
soul, and of its faculties and habits of action, are all more known than 
these entities themselves,** and thus it is necessary to start with these effects 
and demonstrate a posteriori the an sit and an sit falis (oe gait) of their 
proper causes." From such a beginning, it is further possible to detect an 
order of priority among the various causes, and to construct one or more 
demonstrations propter guid,™ the middle terms of which will express the 


°7"'Manifestum est igitur quod de umaquaque paste animae propritsime dicitur 
haec defnitio, quae assignata est de anima.”"—In 17 de Anima, fect. 6, n. 302; cf. 
also lect. 4, n, 272. 

28 “Sicut non est quacrenda talis definitio communis animae, quac nudli snimae 
partium conveniat, ita nea debemus esse contenti definitione communi, sed oportet 
Propriam defnitionem cutusitbet partis animac inquirere.""—~fbid., tect. 6, a, 299. 


£°"'In guibusdam vero non sunt eadem magis nota simplictter et quad nos, 
scilicet in maturalibus, in quibus plerumque effectus sensibiles sunt magrs aot suis 
causis; et ideo in naturalibus, ut in pluribus praceditur ab his quac sunt minus 
nota secundum fmaturam ct magis nota quoad nos, ut dicitur in primo Phyucesun, 
Et hoc modo demonstrationis intendit hie uti. Er hoc gst qued dicit, quod quia tlud 
guod est certum secundum naturam, et quod est secundem rationem notius, fit 
certius quoud nos ex his quae sunt incerta secundum naturam, certiora autem quoad 
nos, per istum modum tentandun est iterum aggredi de anima, demonstranda def- 
nitionem, . . .”—?fbid., lect. 3, nn. 249-246. 


30° “Encipit demunstrare defintionem animae superius positam, mato pracdicio, 
scHicet per eflectum. Et utitur tali demonstatrivne. Ubud quod est primum pria- 
ciptum vivendi est viventium corporum actus et forma; sed anima est primum 
Principium vivendi his quae vivunt, ergo est corporis viventis actus ct form. 
Manifestum est autem, qued haec demonstratio est ex posteriori. Ex eo enim quod 
amma est forma corporis viventts, est principium operum vitae, ef non 2 conversc.” 
—-féid., M. 253, 

3l“Assignat rationem praedictae intentionis, ostendendo quod aliquae defini- 
tienes sunt demonstrahiles. Et hoc est quod dicit, quod ideo aportet iterum aggredi 
de anima, quia opertet quod ratio definitiva non solum dicat hoc quod est guia, 
sicut pluses terminorum idest defnitionum dicunt; sed oportet ctiam quod in def- 
nitione tangatur causa, et quod per definitionem dicentem propter guid, deman- 
stretur definitio quae dicit solum gufa.”’—ibid., n. 247, 
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guid or quiddity of the entity being investigated,*? as we have already ex- 
plained in Chapter One, 

Exactly how this methodological procedure applics to the dennition 
of the soul has been examined with some care by Cajetan, m an attempt to 
resolve a difficulty in the Aristotelian text." His study shows that although 
St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas interpret Aristotle shyghtly differ- 
ently,*4 their solutions are quite complementi«ry and throw considerabie 
light on the demonstrative process itscif, St. Thomas stresses the fest parc 
of the process, and therefore emphasizes the a postervore Character of the 
demonstration,** while St. Albert, presupposing the fatter, insists more en 


BZ. seid. lect. 4, on. 
cipium, cunclockt ex hee dehnittianeiue pres 


Onstrationem, Duorum, quarum utceqae dicimur esse aliquil aut opeete Lanna, 
ct aliush ateiné materia, Sedo anime est 


a et curporeg; ergo anima ese farm 
de anima posit, quod anima est 


“Ostensy quad anima est primum vivends pc 
Ponit talem deir- 
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sethicet quod primuns est, cst quasi form 
Primum geo vevimus, cum tamer vivauilus : 
corporis viventis. Er hvec est definitia super: 
actus primus physici corporis potentia vicam babentis, Manifestum eat autem, quod 
iO animae, sCiicet aaimu est quo 


medium husus demoastratiuats est quacdam definit: 


wivimus primum.” 
&4Cizvea propositum huius capttuli, quia ardua valde tractanda sunt, dubium 


subtiliter discutiendum occerrit duplex. Prixwe quia Aristoteles videtut contracta 
proaponere: proponit enim in principiv capituli quod aggrediendum est de arima 
sic, id est ex incertioribus mature in certiora aatueac tendendo; et subdir statim 
fatronem nun solum quia, sed propter quid dicere. Haec enint duo repugnantia in- 
vicem videntur: quoniam si ex incertioribus aaturae procedendum est, ergo non 
procedetuc a dehnitione dicente propter quid, quontam propter quid est certius 
Naturae; ef si procedatur a definitione dicente propter quid, ergo ava ex tacertiori- 
bus naturae ad certiora naturac procedetur, sed € conversa, ut pater Secunda da- 
bitatuc an definitio hie investiganda comparats ad definitionem prius assignatam 
habet rationem priors aut posteriutis secundum naturam, Ee ratio dubitandi est 
quia et in principio hujus dicitur, textu commenti 12, quod oportet iterum aggredi 
quia dehnitio debet non solum dicere quia, sed propter quid; et Albertus Magnus 
vult hoc ‘a loco defnitionem investigandam explicare czusam secundum esse, divus 
vero Thomas sentit quod definitia investiganda sit per posterior secundum naturae 
erdinem.''—Cajetan, in HW de Anrma, c. 2, ed. Coquelle, pp. 77-78. 

4 Ad primum horum dicttur quod, secundum omnes, illa duo dicta Aristotelis 
ad diversa insinuenda propostta sunt, quamvis secundum diversas expositiongys dt- 
versimode intethganturc, Seveundi autem dicti ratio, apud omnes, respicit 
defnitiones ipsas animae, scilicet datam ce dandam inter se, Sed Albertus vult fit- 
teram ut jacct intelbigi et quod definitin assignanda dicat causam et propter quid 
definttionis assignatse, Sanctus Thomas vero distinguit inter demonstratiagem et 
demonstratwnis modum, svilicet quta aut propter quid, et wut qued Aristotetes 
licet de urroque mentionen Frettt, nun timed imteadit ¢nneladere sisi wteruse, 
scilicet quod prior definitro sit demonstsabilis per sequentem debuitionem, et non 
intendit quod sit decmonstrabilis talt mode, scilicet demonstwatione propter quid, ..” 
~lbid.. pp. 78-79, 

“i Quoad . . . qualitzrem . . , huius deinonsteationts, Oportet videre 
qualis connexio medii cum conclusione. Ubi scito quod si lv gua eirtmus etc., in- 
telligitur secundum actuale exercittuen, tunc manifeste demonstratio ista est 2 pos- 
terior; gam prius naturae ordine est animam esse actum corporis quani ipsam esse 
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the final and formal aspects of the causality invalved with respect to its 
proper matter, and therefore accents the propéer quid nature of the demon- 
stration.*® This difference in interpretation serves to highlight the fact that 
the order of investigation, or invention, ts actually the reverse of che order 
of resolution, and that there necd he no contradiction in saying that the 
one proceeds « posterior; and the other a prearé Car propier guid), as long 
as the difference between the two orders ts properly understaad.** 

Tt is this basic method, therefore, which is uscd for finding definitions 
of the faculties and habits of the soul itself. The acts which proceed from 
such entities are used a posterior, in the order of actual exercise, tu under- 
stand the entities themselves, while in the order of finality, the objects of 
the acts, and the acts themselves, can be used a prior? to yield quidditative 
definitions af the faculties and habits."® This is why the general procedure 


ex qua actualiter oritur vivere et sentire nostrum. Et quoniam hance sensum sécutys 
est divus Thomas, ideo dixit ipsam esse a posteriori... —lofd., p. 101. 

AO"S: autem ly quo eéeimus intelligatur abstrahendo, ut exposuimus, tone 
medium est prius uatura conclusione; quoniam ideo anima, non solum actualiter, 
sed ctiam in scipa essentialiter, est actus et perfectio corporis susceptivi vitae quia 
in scipsa essentialiter est res cul debetue prime quod sit ratio nestrae vitac et non 
econverso, . . . Ex hac igitur anima prime ab aliis distinguctur et constituetur 
in se quod est prima ratio vitae animatarum sew, quod idem est, quia est cui de 
betur quod sit prime catia vitae animatoram corporum. Inter istas igitur das ani- 
mat dabnitiones, scilicet quo prime vivtmus et actus corporis talts, hoc interest quod 
illa ipsam naturam animae primo locat inter universi partes, ista vero indicat quod 
anima e¢st perfectiva materiae. Et ideo iila dicit causam ct esse seu guia et propter 
quid: ex ilia enim hahemus et quod est perfectiva materiae et propter quid est per 
fectiva materiae, quia enim est prima ratio nostrae vitae, est corporis talis pecfectiva, 
ut dictum est. Ex ista autem tantum habemus quia est, quod scilicet anima est per- 
fectiva materiac. Et juxta hunc scosum magnus ¢t vere magnus Albertus dixit 
demonstrationem hance dare causam quare anima sit actus corporis; et hoc valde con- 
sonat principio buius capituli ubi Aristoteles secundum planum scnsum iitterae 
prae se fert velle se investigare defnitionem animae quae dicat causam, quoniam 
Ptror tantum dixit quia, quemadmodum in mathematicis, ete... .”—-érd., pp. 102- 
103. Far ag elaboration of this passage, see Aquinas Farren, O.P., Cajetan’s Ex- 
planation of the Methodology af the 'De Anima,’ {unpublished M.A. dissertation, 
Dominican House of Philosophy} Dover, Mass.: 1961. 

BT CE. In Et de Anima, lect. 6, 0. 308: “Opostet quod in cognitionem animae 
procedamus ab his quae sunt magis extrinseca, a quibus abstrahuntur species intelli- 
gibiles, per quas intellectus intelligit scipsum; ut scilicet per obiecta cognoscamus 
actus, et per actus potentias, et per potentias essentiam animae. Si: autem directe 
essentium suatm cugnosceret anima per s¢ipsam, esset contrarius ordo servandus in 
animes cognitione;, quia quanto aliquid esse propinquius essentiac animac, tanto 
prius cognosceretur ab €a," 

38'S? opartet de aliqua parte animae dicere guid est, scilicet quid est inte)- 
lectivum, aut sensitivum, aut vegetativum, prius oportet dicere de actibus, scilicet 
quid sit intelligere, ct quid sentire. Et hoc ideo, quia secundum cationem definiti- 
vam, actus et Operationes sunt priores potentiis. Patentia enim, secundum hoc ipsym 
quod est, importat habitudinem quamdam 2d actum: est enim principiurn quaddam 
agendi vel patiendi: unde oportet quod actus ponantur in definitionibus potenti- 
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in De Anime is first to consider the object, then the aci, in order to define 
the potency.*? Exactly the same method ts carried over into the Esbies 
; 
when seeking the definition af moral virtue, with a few rehuements dic 
tated by the special churacter of the subject being reared. This it is first 
accessary to focate moral virtue ta the genus of habit,” and then to seck 
its specification through the matter with which it ts concerned, which is 
equivalent to determining the object of its proper act.*4 Such a process 
may become quite involved when there ate rcmote and proximate malters 
that require distinetion,#? and particudarly when several virtues scem to be 
concerned with the same matter and it is necessary to scparate the formal 
arum. Er sit ita s¢ habet circa arciaem actus et posentiug, et geribas adbuc sunt 
Priora Opposita, iest obiecta.”: - fied, om. bab. “Species ensn ac et apera- 
tionpwm sumuntur secundum ordingm ad obscete. Omnis enim anunac aperatio, 
vel est actus potentiag activae, vel passivac. Obiccta quidem potentigrum pass:varwn 
comparantar ad operationes circum at activa, quite mducart polentias in actum, sicut 
visibile visum, e¢ cmae seosibite sensun. Obiecta vera potentiacum actvarva com. 
parantur ad eperationes ipsarum ut fines. Obiecta catm potenturum activaram, 
suat operata ipsarum. Manifestum est autem, quod in guibuscumque practer opera- 
tiones sunt aliqua uperata, quod operata sunt fines operetanum, at dicitur in prime 
Ethicorum: sicut domus quae aedificatur, est fins uedifcationts, Manifestum est 


igitur, quod omne obiectum comparatue ad operationcm animae, vel ut activum, 
Sic igttur ubiects sunt priera aperationibus animae in via de- 


vel ut Anis... 
fniendi."——ibid,., a, 305. 

39 "Unde et prius eportebit detestninare de obiectis quam de actibus, propter 
eamdem causam, propter quam et de aciibus prus determinarur quam de patentiis. 
Obiecta autem sunt sicut alimentum respectu vegetativi, ct sensibile cespectu sensus, 
et intelligible respectu inteHectus.”'--Jofd., a, 306. 

a0 "AG perscrutandum quid est virtus, opectet assumcere quod tria sunt in 
anima, scilicet passiones, potentiae et habitus. Quorum alterum necesse est esse 
virtutem. Dixit enim supra quod wirtus est principium quarymdam operationum 
animae, Nihil autem est in anima, quod sit operationts principrum, nisi alryuod 
horum ttium. VYidetur enim homo aliquando agere ex passione, puta ex ira. Quan- 
doque vero ex habitu, sicut ile qui operatur ex arte. Quandogue vero ¢x nuda 
potentia, sicut quandy homo inciptt primo operari. Ex quo patet quod sub hac 
divisiong, non comprehenduatur zbsolute omnia quae sunt in aaima; quia essentia 
animae nzhjl horum est, nec etiam operatio inteiligibilis; sed solum hic tangitur 
iNa quae sunt ptincipia alicuius actionis.—Jn If Brdic., lect. 5, a. 290. Cf. also on. 
291-305. 

41 “Convenientius Aristoteles vittutes distinyit secundum obiecta sive secundum 
materias, Et sic pracdictae viftutes quatvor, aoa di¢untur principales quia sunt 
generales, sed quia species ¢arum accipivuntur secundum quaedsam principalia; sicut 
prudentia, quae non est cifca omen cognitionen veri, sed specialiter cieca actum 
fationus gui ¢s¢ praecipere. Justitia autem non est circa omnem aequaliratem ac- 
tionum, sed solum in his quae sunt ad alterum, ub: melius est atqualitatem con- 
stituere, Fortitude non est circa quamlibet Armitatem, sed solum in timoribus peric- 
ulorum mortis. Temperantia nen est circa omnem refrenationem, sed solum in 
concupiscentiis et delectationibus tactus. Aliae vero vittutes sunt quacdam secundatia. 
Et ideo possunt reduci ad praedictas, non sicut species ad genera, sed ut secundariae 
ad principales,"'—ibid., lect. 8, n. 339. 

421” IV Eshiec., lect. 1, n. 652. 
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ratios of each. The result of the process, however, yields the proxunate 
final cause of the virtue 


the ultimate Amal cause being the perfection of 
man himself-—which can be used to give a propier gaéid demonstration of 
its formal cause, and even of its material cause, or the subject ia which it 
is found.*4 [t is noteworthy, in this connection, that ihe eatire demonstra- 
tive process through which the complete definition is attained is made ex 
suppositiove furs, and ultimately ex effectidus ar a posterior! both of 
which we have pointed out in Chapter One as being characlenistic of physi 
cal demonstration, which again shows the methadological sirsilarily of 
moral science to psychology or natural philosophy. 


2. THE ORDER OF THE SUAIMA 

A demonstrative analysis of the supernatural buna act will they be 
a causal analysis paralleling that of the Nichowechean Eshics, although i 
will be assisted immeasurably by the data of divine revelation, tad an that 
account can investigate the divine as well as the human causaliry involved 
in its production. The starting point is God as the ultimate final ciuse of 
such action, after which comes a study of the human act in general, but 
under the formal aspect of its supernatural morality, and finally a detatied 
consideration of all the matters in which it can be exercised.4* The moral 
act itself, when studied in general, is investigated first tn itself and then in 
its principles, since it is only through the act thar the principles can be 
known. And since supernatural morality is the more formal consideration, 
a preliminary study must be made of the proper matter required for moral- 
ity, or voluntary action and the component acts involved in its production. 
Frotn this, the essential constitutives of morality itself can be demoastrated, 
then its properties, and finally the way in which it is participated in the 
acts of the sensitive appetites.t® Ail of this then leads to a study of the 
principles of the supernaturally moral act, insofar as these are superadded 
to man’s natural faculties, either inttinsically after the manner of virtues, 
oc extrinsically after the manner of law and prace.47 

This entire devclopment, which makes up the whole of the Prima 
Secundae, is carried out ata most generat level, and as such does vor de- 
scend to the particular matters with which supernatural human action 1s 

VCH fa WI ErAre,, leet. 3, nm. 1329. 

44 For an explicit identification by St. Themas of the four causes of virtue, as 
well as the distinction between “materi iret quam" and “msteria de gun’ sve 
tlt, 55, 4 The material cause of which we speak here is the wneseria jn ger 

49 Cf, John of St. Thomas, frergoge ad DO, Toomer Thyologians, fed. Solemines), 
Vol. [, pp. 147b-14ga. 


ai fhid,, p. 148 
47 fbid., p. 1G4. 
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concerned, It should be noted, therefore, that there is ne thoruugh-gurug 
application in these tracts of the cemonstrative methodology we hase fust 
sketched, because the maiter is now studied in suffictent detail co ascertain 
the specific quiddities of the variaus virtues, although their 0s, their 
guid sit in general, aad certain gia aspects of thate distinction ace there 
established. 

For the more detailed considuration of the Seeandat Seewdae. which 
proposes to take up systematically all the matter ta which supernaturally 
moral acts can be realized, a divisien is first made tate those matters which 
are the common concera of all men, and those which pertain to special 
states and offices within the Church?® The former treatment ts the one in 
which the demonstrative inethod of defining rcaches tts hiphest state of 
development, for it is there applicd to the theological, cardinal and ad- 
joined virtues, the corresponding gifts, and the opposed vices, ia yteld 
guidditative definitions and propertics fallowing therefrom. The con. 
cluding tract, on the other hand, shows more the practical charactee of 
Aristotle's Politics, but transposed to the onler of supernatural society, ta 
analyze the special states within the divine organization established by God 
to bring about His kingdoin on earth.” 

The order of the Secunda Pars as a whole, therefore, follows the reso- 
lutive mode of a practical science designed to give direction to human liv- 
ing at a supernatural level. The general lincs of its development are dic- 
tated by the causal analysis of its proper subject matter, in turn traceable to 
the basic scientifig questions of the Posterior Auctyticy, The working out 
of this development, because of the complexity and variability of this sub- 
ject matter, involves a highly detailed treatise composed of over three hun- 
dred questions and over fifteen hundred articles. Obviously just as one 
should not expect to find a theological demonstration in cach article, so 
one will not find the answer to one of the four scientific questions m 
each article. Many are merely preparatory, supplying a necessary distinc- 
tion, adapting philosophical analyses to the understanding of revealed 
truth, comparing apinions—-in a word, furnishing presvzorauiaa that can 
be used later for a sctentifie resolution.“ But the motivating spirit behinit 
the whole, and that whose understanding alone gives meaning to all the 
articulated elements, is an Aristorclian demonstrative methodology directed 


48 Thad, pp. 148-1494. 

AY Téid.. p. 1498, 

Ohad, p. 149, 

“1M. D. Chenu has a very good summary of this aspece of St. Thomas’ ana- 
Aytical discourse in bis. fetraduction 4 tétude de saint Thonas @’ Aquin, (Montréal/ 
Paris, 1956), pp. ESU-LS3. 
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towards analyzing the human soul under the spectal aspect of irs super: 
natural activity, by which man—-the wayfarer made in the diving imageo— 
can ultimately attzin to his own intrinsic perfection and to his eternal sad. 
vation. 
C. DETAILS OF SPECULATIVE ANALYSIS 

To enter into more detail on the resoluttve method involved would 
require an investigation of the pasticular tracts making up the Sesvsda 
Parr, The specitic details of any methodological elaboration are always 
dependent on the matter being treated, and in the case of moral theology, 
this is further accentuated by the extreme variability of the matier itsclr. 
Since it would be obviously impossible withia the limits of this study to 
enter into sh a material investigation, we shall cestrict ourselves (a sume 
methodological observations about one particular tract in the Presid Sccwhe 
dae and one particular tract in the Secwvda Secundae. Our aim in so doing 
is not to furnish an exhaustive analysis of the matter in these tracts, but 
rather to give some general indications of how the demonstrative method 
which characterizes the speculative mode, already described in Chapter 
One, is applied to moral matters under the special iuflux of divine faith 
The tracts we have selected as being adapted to such iflustratton are that 
dealing with man’s ultimate end and that dealing with the nature of char- 
ity. Their choice has been influenced not only by their suitability for thts 
purpose, but also by the fact that our treatment of the former can be sup- 
plemented by Ramirez’s many methodological observations in the three 
volumes of his De Aomrnts beatitudine, while in the case of the fatter, St. 
Thomas himself has given some valuable indications of the method to be 
followed in determining the quiddity of charity in one of his Owaestiones 
Quodlibetales. 


1. MAN'S ULTIMATE END 

The five questions which make up the tract De beatitudine ate de- 
sccibed by St. Thomas as being concerned respectively with “de ultimo fine 
in communi” (q. 1), “in guibus sit’ (q. 2), “quid sit” (q. 3), "quae 
requirantur ad ipsam” ot “quae exiguntur ad beatitudinem’’ (q. 4), and 
"qualiter eam consequi possumus” or “de ipsa adeptione beatitudinis” 
(q. 5).9% OF these, the “gard sit” of q. 3 is most helpful for locating the 
order of development with respect to the four scientific questions, for if 
q. 3 is concerned with the guid st, the preceding questions can only be 
concerned with the az si and the an sit talis, while the propter guid can 
only be found in subsequent questions. Following this indication, we 
would say that the az si in general is established in the first four articles 


F2 Cf, $22, 1, prol.; 3, prel.; 4, prol.; and 5, prol. 
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of q. 1, after which the an sf talis (whether or not and in what way, the 
ultimate end is one) is taken ap in the last four articles oF the same ques. 
tion. After this general inquiry, a mare precise investigation ig made into 
the quid sit of beatitude, but for (his it is Arst aecessary to establish, by a 
series of negative demonstrations, the matter with which beatitude ts con- 
cerned, and this is the burden of g. 2. From this, it is then possible to argue 
to the guid sifin q. a, and also, from che latter, ta the properties which 
will necessarily have to accompany it, propler guid, in q. 4. Finally, because 
of the practical nature of the subject of consideration, at is aot merely 
sufficient to indicate the formal and integral constituents of beatitude, but 
also precisely how it can be attained (“ywaliter cam cousegni postenus’’), 
and this is treated in q. 5. 

Throughout this development there occurs a wide varicly of demon- 
strations, cither explicit or at least iniplied, many of which are muterially 
philosophical, but all of which are formally theological. Some involve 
analogical middles, others univocal niddles, some are indirect, others di- 
rect; of the latter, some ate 2 posterior, others « priors; again, same ire 
quia, others are propter guid, and within the latter catcgory, some are 
negative, while others are positive and possess the full perfection of dem- 
Onstrative argument. Referring the reader to Ramircz’s work for the spe- 
cific identification of various arguments,*% we shall content ourselves with 
the following general remarks on the underlying procedure. 

Because the av sit of man’s supernatural end fs divinely revealed and 
of itself is in no way knowable by unaided reason, all demonstrations in 
the first part of g. 1 illustrate the explicative or sapicntial function of 
moral theology. St. Thomas himself concentrates in these articles on the 
rational foundation for his later development, and thus uses arguments 
drawn mainly from psychology and ethics.54 (We may note here that he 
could have used these same arguments in an analogous way to demonstrate, 
4 posteriori, the existence of a supernatural end from the revealed fact that 
man can place salvific and meritorious acts in the supernatural order, and 
this would have been an example of the type of sapiential function where 


53 For example, arguments involving analogical middle terms ate given in J, 
177; I, 289; I, 351; I, 387; II, 166; TH, 142, Similacly, for indirect argurnents, 
see; I, 221; £, 385; U, 57; 10, 70; WI, 128. Some samptes of a posteriori demon- 
stratian will be seer ia 2, 175; 1, 349; IJ, 154; Mt, 257; U, 272; UL, 108. Again, 
for guia arguments, sec: J, 257; II, $1-37; HU, 94; 11, 95; RM, 109; Wi, 126. Negative 
propter guid demonstrations ure given ta UW, 50; II, 61; WM, 83; Uf, 94; I, 108; 
Ni, 124; (Ul, 323. Likewise, positive proper quid demonstrations can be seen in I, 
180; I, 225; 1, 256; H, 256; I, 268; III, 84-85. 

4A further development of this point as it relates to the structure of the 
Secunda Pars is given by J. Cahill, “The Sapiential Character of Mosal Theology,” 
ITQ 27 (2960), 132-145, 
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one revealed truth is denionstrated through another revealed truih, put 
such an argument is not explicit in this section of the S#uewee*) The sre- 
maining articles of q. 1 are likewise explicative, applying additional ra- 
tional arguments to establish the unity of man’s ultimate end (ee ref salir}, 
in the course of whtch it becomes necessary to draw the important distinc 
tion between the ra/o of the ultimate end itself and the object in which 
(in gua) it is to be found (a. 7), which thereupon governs the deselup- 
ment of the remainder of the tract. 

The demonstrations in q. 2, which is devoted to a detailed exanuna- 
tion of the latter aspect of beatitude, or “V7 gasbay 3f7,”” are again explica- 
tive at the rational level, but their character is quite differcuit trom ihe @ 
posterior; type of reasoning found in q. L. They form an excelleat example 
of indirect demonstration bascc on the successive elimination of a cam: 
plete series of disjunctive alternatives. Because excluding various possibilt: 
ties, they are all negative arguments, and they all proceed ws prvari in the 
sense that they usc the notion of man’s complete mtrinsic perfection, as 4 
final cause to be attained, to eliminate various matters which cannot be the 
ultimate object of his beatifying act. Thus theie predominant character is 
that of negative propter guid demonstration, although ultimately they ace 
based on a premise which has been established @ posferivei in the first 
question. 

The positive development of the line of inquiry initiated in q. 2 1s 
completed in g. 3 with the determination of the “guid sit” or formal saiio 
of beatitude itself. Here the indirect conclusion at which g. 2 terminates, 
that the object of man’s beatifying act can be God alone (a. 8), is applied 
directly to demonstrate the formal cause of such beatitude as it exists in the 
hurnan subject. This, then, is an adaptation of the demonstrative method of 
finding a quidiitative definition, proceeding from the final cause to the 
formal cause, and from this in turn to the material cause, here the particu: 
lar faculty which elicits the beatifying act itself. The conclusion of the en- 
tice process, that man’s formal supernatural beatitude consists in the intel- 
lectual vision of the divine essence, thus completes the explicative process 
begun in g. I, and furnishes a fully developed thevlogical insight tate the 
revealed teuth that man's ultimate happiness in heaven will consist in see 
ing God as He is in Himself. The concluding part of this process may be 
regarded as a positive preopler guid demonstration from final causality, but 
~-like the analogous case of the demanstration of the quiddity of the 
human soul-—this is merely the final resolution of a line of reasoning that 
is ultimately 2 posterior’. Thus the process remains throughout its devclop- 


5% Ramirez gives this demonstration explicttly in F, 312, 
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ment at the Jevel of rational explication which is ordered to the under- 
standing of revealed truth. 

With the insight thereby attained into the nature of man's super- 
natural end, it becomes possible to deduce further conclusions in ¢. 4 and 
q-. 5 which ace properly theological demonstrations. In these, the funda. 
mental revealed premise is the now theelogically expheated truth that 
man's supernatural cod is the tnetcllectual visien of God's essence, under 
which various rational premises can he subsumed to show, propter quid, 
the antecedent and concomitant requirements for such perfect happiness 
{q. 4), as well as the efficiency tnvelved mits attainment (q. 5). Thus, 
whereas the demonstrations in ihe fiest three questions show forth the 
saptential functions of mora) theology, the latter two quastions are more 
illustrative of the sctentifc functions, although they 100 can be regarded as 
explicating the truths that are dinjineiy revealed about ihe jays awaiting, in 
the next life, those who serve God well in the present one, and therctore 
as also playing a saprential role. 

From this gencra] appraisal of the demonstrative methodology cm- 
ployed in the study of man's ultimate end, it can be seen that practically 
every type of usage indicated in the summary at the end of Chapter One 
is applied in the very first tract of moral theology. And notwithstanding 
the fact that, materially speaking, the vast majavity of demonstrations seem 
to be comprehensible to reason alonc, unaided by faith, each and every one 
is made under the positive direction of faith, and as a consequence is for- 
mally theological. The central proposition in the tract is that which ex- 
presses the nature or quiddily of the beatific vision, and it is here that the 
mind of man encounters mystery, and—short of Gad’s express revelation 
—wncettainty as to whether such an exalted goal could ever be attainable 
by man. It is the theclogian’s faith which rluninates this proposition, and 
through it, the entire tract which is ordercd to its rational explication, as 
well as to the deduction of other traths which it necessarily entails. 

2. THE NATURE OF CHARITY 


The other example which we would discuss briefly is the analysis of 
the theological virtue of charity in the Seenuda Secendae, in order to again 
show the direct influx of divine faith in the demonstrative process, and 
how this modifes the theologian's procedure when conipared with that of 
the philosopher who is analyzing a mora} virtue, Before discussing the 
procedure in the Swnma, however, it will be well first to expose St, 
Thomas’ thought in one of the Quodiibeta,* where he gives a summary of 


58 Omsest. Quodlib. VHT, q. 2, a. 2 {a. 4}4 (ed. Marietti, 1949), p. 162. 
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the methodology by which one can arrive at a knowledge of the quiddity 
of charity, insofar as this will be helpful for understanding the more con- 
cise exposition in the Swsznza. 

St. Thomus' starting point here is the proposition that man’s intellect, 
by its very nature, is ordered to a comprehension of the quiddities of 
things, and that it is further endowed with naturally known principles and 
concepts which assist him in attaining such quidditative knowledge. These 
first principles and primary concepts are not of themsclves sufficient to 
comprehend quiddities, however, and must be supplemented cither by 
personal investigation, or by what is learned from others, of even by whai 
is divinely revealed, through all of which the potential content of man’s 
initial intcHectual endowment is actualized and brought to its proper per- 
fection.*? Fur the normal entities of the material universe which man en- 
counters, his own sense knowledge suffices ta generate quidditative con- 
cepts, while for certain other things, what he hears from others is the oc- 
casion of his grasping a quiddity, and in the supernatural order, he is de- 
pendent on faith, or on what is divinely revealed, to arrive ar the natures 
of entities which transcend his unaided knowing capabilities.54 Nrturally 
known first principles function through all three processes, but whereas in 
the first two they are sufficient of themselves, with the aid of the senses 
aad the imagination, in the last they merely direct the search for quidditics, 
and this mainly by showing the non-repygnance of what is learned when 
compared with ficst principles that are known with rational certitude. 

Using this as a basis, St. Thomas thea describes the process by which 
man arrives at the quiddity of a supernatural entity like charity as follows: 


When we believe that there is in us something divinely given by 


47 thid, Ch, THE, 3. 8 

83 In inteliectu insunt nobis etiam naturaliter quaedam conceptiones omnibus 
Notae, ut entis, unius, boni, et huiusmodi, 2 quibus codem modo procedit mtellectus 
ad cognoscendum quidditwtem uniuscuiusque rei, per quem procedit a princtpiis per 
se notis ad cognoscendas conclusiones: ct hoc ref per ea quae quis sensu precipit. 
sicut cum per sensibiles pruopeictates alicuius cei concipio iltius rei quidditatemn; ri 
per cu quae ab aliis quis audit, ut cut laicus qui nescit quid sit musicx, Cura audit 
aliquam artem esse per quam discit canere vel psallere, concipit quidditatern musi- 
cac, cum ipse praesciat quid sit ars, et quid sit camere; aut etiam: per ea quae ex 
reyvelationg habentur, ut est in his quae Adei sunt. ’-—féud, 

3? "In quibus omnibus medis cognoscendis homo iuvatur ex principiis natu- 
ralitee cognitis; vel ita guod ipsa principia cognita ad cognitionem acquirendam 
suficiant adminiculantibus sensu et imaginatione, sicut cum aliquum cognitionem 
acquicimus per inventunem vel doctrinam; vel ita quod principia praedicta ad 
cognitionem acquirendam non sufficiant: nihilominus tamen in huiusmodi cagno- 
scendis principia dirigunt, in quantum inveniuntur non repugnare princtpiis mutural. 
iter cognitis: quod si esset, intellectus oullo modo ezs assentiret, sicut aon potest 
dissentire principiis.""—Jérd. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PROC 


which our will is united to Gad, we concetve the quiddity of 

charity, understanding charity to be a gift of God by which the 

will is united to Him, and knowing betorchand what a gift fs, 

and what the will is, and what union is. And we cannot knaw tn 

turn what these things ace except by resolving to other concepts 

that are inore known; so we proceed until we come to the first 

conceptions of human understanding, which are naturally known 

to all.6” 

Here he ts explicit on the fact that the analysts of a supernatural virtue 
must begin with data accepted on faith, and that it oust resolve these data 
to concepts whose quiddittes arc already known, and which in turn are 
resolvable to the primary concepts of the humaa mind which are univer- 
sally knowable by rcason alone. The term of such a process ts the posses- 
sion of the quiddity of charity “in an intentional way, not in a physical 
way,” because obviously such an analysis docs not generate charity itself 
ina person, but merely enables hin to know what charity is." 

The problem of knowing whether or not an individual actually pos- 
sesses Charity as a virtue, apart from the knowledge of what it is, is viewed 
by St. Thomas as considerably more difficult. Theoretically, he notes, it is 
possible to demonstrate the existence of the habit from the exercise of its 
interior act within the subject possessiag it, or it is possible ta have con- 
jectural knowledge of charity's possession by another from a study of his 
exterior acts.°* But in the actual case, he himself thinks that certain know!l- 
cdge of the existence of charity in a human subject is impossible: 


[ say thts, however, presupposing that ane can know that he 


8U feid. 

6! Species intelligibilis est siinulitudo ipsius essentiae ret, et est quedammody 
ipsa quidditas e¢ satura ret secundum esse intelligibile, non secundum esse naturale, 
peuut est in rebas. Fe iden omaia quae non crdunt sub seasu ct imuginatione, sed 
sub solo intelicctu, coynoscuntuc pet hec quod essentiue vel quidditates corum sunt 
aliguo modo in intellcern, Et bic est modus guy caritus cagnascitey cognitiong 
prima tant ab hahente caritatem quam a aon habente.''—- Jd. 

&2"'Secundum alium modu cognoscendi caritatemt neque caritas neque aliquis 
habitus sive potvatia percipitur it aostro intellectu, aisi per hoc quod actus per- 
ctpluntur, ut patet per Philosophum X Fréje, Actus autem curitatis vel ulterius ha- 
bitus ¢licruntur ab tpsa caritate vel ah alie habits per propriam essentiaim carttatis 
vel alterius habitus; et per hune medwin dicitur aliquis se cognoscere habere cari- 
tatern vel alium habituin per ipsam essentiam habitus secundum: esse naturale 
quod habet in rerum natura, ¢t non sotum in intellectu. Sic autem nuilus porest 
cognuscere carttaten: nist caritatem habens; quia actus caritatis et aliarum virtutum 
Praecipue consistunt in motibus intertoribus, qui non possunt esse cogniti nisi 
Operanti, nisi quatenus manifestantur ex actihus exterioribus; et sic per quamdam 
coniecturam aliquis non habens caritatem potest percipere alium caritatem habere.” 


—tlbid, 
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possesses charity; I do not think this is truly the case, bevause in 
the acts of charity itself we are unable to percetve that they are 
clicited by charity, because of the similarity between natural love 
and gratuitous love. 


This statement is of more than usual importance because, being mad with 
respect lo charity, it can also be seen as applying to a// the infused virtues, 
and therefore as placing a limitation on knowledge of their avtual exist- 
ence in a particular individual.“ 

The methodological consequences of St. Thomas’ teaching m this 
Quaeitio Quodlibetalis acc considerable, for they dictate a distin t change 
of method when one moves from the investigation of natural moral virtue 
to supernatural virtue, In the former case, man comes to know the virtue 
itself from its actual exercise in particular subjects, for starting with a 
dialectical inquiry-—the study of just men, for instance, to arrive at a defi- 
nition of fustice—he demonstrates the quiddity from the act of the virtue 
and the proper object which it attains. In the supernatural order, however, 
so subrle is nature's perfection by grace that one canaot detect the actual 
exercise of the supernatural virtue. Thus man is limited from the outset to 
a general knowledge of its av sit from an analysis of revealed truth, which 
in turn can lead to a knowledge of its guid sit through a resolution ta cor- 
responding concepts in the natural order. Only after this is attained can he 
speculate about the av 44 of the virtue in the existential order, and such 
speculation will be largely a matter of conjecture. Thus, properly speaking, 
there is no 4 fostertori demonstration based on actual exercise when seck- 
ing 2 definition of a supernatural! virtue, The whole ptocess bas an @ priovt 
character deriving from revealed truth, although it will ultimately resolve 
into concepts that correspond analogously to entities in the natural order, 
which in turn can only be known quidditatively from an a pe erent 
process which is fundamentally that used in all studies of the human soul. 

The more detailed consequences of this difference are immediately 
apparent in St, Thomas’ treatment of charity in the Swaaa, In the Secunda 
Seeundae he does nat even raise the question of the av sit, but immediately 
launches into a study of the guid sit of this virtue. The reason for this, as 
John of St. Thomas observes, is that he has already ascertained the ay 31 


“8 thid, Cf. also T-Hf, 112, 5; De Ver., q. 10, @. 10; In F Sent., d. it, a. 4: 
fa lit Sent, d. 23, q. 1,4. 2, ad 13 In EV Sent., d, 9,q. i, a. 3, gla. 2; & 21, g. 2, 
a. 2, ad 2. 

ie es the aol hand, it y possible for a person to be certain that he has faith, 
and therefore to be certain of the existence of entities described in the content of 
revelation, Cf, Lit, 112, 5, ad 2. a ene 
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in gencral when treating of the theclagical virtues in the Prima Secundae.© 
And when the argument which he gives there (q. 62, a. 1) is examined, 
it is scen to be completely consistent with what we have already said: a 
demonstration is constructed through final causality and by analogy with 
what obtains in the natural order, to show that just as moral virtues are 
necessary for man to atiain natural beatitude, so theological virtues are 
necessary for him to attain supernatural beatitude. This, i should be nored, 
concludes not ealy to the a 7, but also to the a sit saléx, that charity is a 
theological virtuc, and furnishes a basic cesolutton mto naturaliy knowable 
concepts which prepares for the further quidditative study in the Secwuda 
Secundae. 

The complete treatment wi ihe latter Jacas extends through twenty- 
four questions, but we shall only be intercsted in the first twa (qe. 23 and 
24) where St. Vhomas treats of charily “secwnduim te and “per com para- 
tionem ad sabiectan: "8 In gq, 23, the very frst article claborates the ar- 
gument already begun in the Priva Secundue by determining the formal 
cause from the specifying object of the virtuc, in this case really identified 
with the ultimate fina) cause, or God Himself.“7 The remaining articles 
then further explicate this resolution, and also demonstrate propier guid 
certain conditions and perfections of charity which follow from its defini- 
tion in the orders of final and formal causality, Then, in the first article of 
q. 24, the material cause or proper subject of charity is demonstrated from 
the formal cause (or formal specifying object}. This being determined, 
finally, the quidditative analysis is supplemented—in the manner proper 
to a practical scicnce-—by 2 study of the efficiency involved in the produc- 
tion of charity, as weil as in its increase and its diminution, in its proper 
subject.68 


ste 


wee 


a 


It can be seen immediately from this brief indication of St. Thomas’ iy 
analytical procedure that he is following the demonstrative method of de- NY 
a 


fining through a series of prior causcs to which we have frequently referred 
in this stady, The net result is a completely elaborated technical definition 
of charity in terms of its proper causes, insofar as these are intelligible 
through concepts known analogously in the order of nature, This may be 


8 Cars, Fheel.. De Caritate (ed. Laval), nn. 2-3. 

667117, 23, prot. 

6T Cf John of St. Thomas, Cars. Theol., De Caritate, (ed, Laval), nn. 5-6, 

68 fohn of St. Thomas notes that the material and efficient causes are treated 
together because of the mutual difficulties that arise from each: “Exinde expticata 
causa formali specificante, quae cum finali caincidit, procedit $. Thomas, quaestione 
24, ad alias duas causas caritatis, scilicet mateciaiem et effcientem, et conjungit S. 
Thomas considerationem istarum causarum eq quod difficultates circa unam de- 
pendent ex altera.”—Jéid., a. 8. 
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regarded as a theological explication of what is divinely revealed about 
charity itself, and thus as exemplifying one of the s.picntial functions of 
the moral theologian by which he explicates through natural simifitudes. 
Alternatively, in view of the dependence of the whole process on the di- 
vinely revealed teuth of man’s supernatural end, it may be regarded ay an- 
other type of sapiential discourse in which one divinely revealed truth, the 
existence of charity itself, is seen as follawing demoustratively from an- 
other divinely revealed truth, the ordination of man to the persona vision 
of God. And apart from these sapiential functions, there are also auince- 
ous demonstrations in St. Thomas’ elaboration which are more properly 
sctent:ftc in the sense that they deduce truths about chartty thal are not 
formally revealed, but which follow rigorously fiom the theatogical analy- 
sis involved in the rational explication of revealed truth. 

A final observation suggests itself about the practwal aspect of St. 
Thomas’ development of this tract. In discussing the material objects to 
which the virtue of charity extends, and in taking up the question of the 
order to be observed in charity, he makes the transition from a purely 
speculative resolution to a composition in the order of practical truth. As 
a consequence he is able to conclude to a series of rules which can govern 
human action, such as the way in which man should love his awn bods, 
should love his encmies, should love his wife more than his parents, etc. 
Apart from being an immediate practical application of the doctrine ar- 
cived at in the speculative mode, these also illustrate a sapiential fcnction 
of the moral theologian by which he explicates the practica’ content of 
divine faith, and rhereby systematizes the wide variety of precepts given in 
the sacred Scriptures into a consistent whole.” We shall have occastan to 
elaborate this appltcation of speculative knowledge at greater length Jater 
when discussing practical method in moral theology, and merely note it 
here in passing because of its immediate connection with the sapiential 
demonstrative functions of the moral theologian. 


1), THE LIMITS OF SPECULATIVE ANALYSIS 


As should be appacent from our discussion of the speculative-practical 
aspects of moral science in the previous Chapters, the resolutive mode of 


WCE. Hit, 25, 1-125 26, 1-13, 

™ For example: ‘Lave yaur enemies, do good to them that hate you," (Matt. 
$, 44} and “'F have hated the unjust, and have foved thy law’? (Ps, 118, 113}. Or: 
“Tf any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother and wife .. . he can- 
not be my disciple’ {Lk. 14, 26}, and “Honor thy father and thy mother” (Exod. 
20, 12), ‘Wherefore a man shali leave father and mother, and shail cleave to his 
wife’ (Gen. 2, 24}, and “Let every one of you in particular love for his wife as 
himself” (Eph. 5, 43). Cf. iff, 25, 6 and &; 26, 2 and 11. 
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moral theology is itself ordered to use in the compositive mode, and thus 
there arc practical limits to the speculative analysis which will be under- 
taken by the moral theologian. Apart fram chese practical limits, however, 
the question can also arise as to whether there are any intrinsic limitations in 
the subject matter which would render Further progress impossible theaugh 
the use of speculative analysis. For instance, does St. Thomas’ treatinent of 
the virtues in particular in the Secavda Secwdie exhaust all the possilsitt- 
ties for detailed analysts of the habs of action which constitute man's 
intrinsi¢ perfection, or is dis mercly 2 summary of the principal clenmients 
which should be taught to beginners, without making any pretext ac being 
an exhaustive analysis of the subject matter? And, if the latter, has there 
been any significant evolution or devclopment in the speculative asperts of 
morai theology since the writing of the Sama, which would take modern 
moralists to the frontiers of knowledge, as it were, beyond which it is im. 
possible to proceed with certitude, using the analytical method applied 
with such fruit in the Suave itsel f ? 

By way of answer to the first question, t would seem that St. Thomas 
himself was satished to delineate the virtues and vices which function mast 
Significantly in fostering or retarding man’s progress towards his ultimate 
perfection, without thereby making any claims that he had reached the 
limits of speculative analysis. Like Aristotle before him, he docs indicate 
that there are virtues of the human soul which remain unnamed, but which 
ace associated in one way or another with the more principal virtues which 
he treats in detailed fashion.7' Aad certataly the very detailed elaborations 
of various tracts that have been made by the great commentators in the 
Thomistic tradition show that, even in the matters treated explicitly by St. 
Thomas, the last word has not been said in the S#ima itself, and that al- 
most unlimited analyses can further be made to clarify the notions of par- 
ticular virtues, as well as the relations which exist between them when 
canstdering man's operation as an organic whole, To this may be added 
the fact that, as one descends into the myciad details of human living, 
special difficulties multiply on all sides and it is theoretically possible to 
find a special ratio bonttatry which will perfect man's operation in over- 
coming such and such a type of difficulty, almost ad infiniten. The limit 
hece thus becomes one of feasibility rather than one of theoretical possi- 
bility, and St. Thomas himself would seem to have been guided by the 
methodological principle set dowa in the Nichomachean Ethics, namely, 
that in a science which is ordered to the direction of human action, the 
entities studied possess littie dignity in themscives, but derive their intercst 


TICE. F227, 129, 2; also £22, 61, 3; Ia IV Eshse., lect. 12, n. 792. 
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only from their utility in perfecting man's operation.™ This is the sense in 
which it would become vitiesum for the moralist to spend too much time 
and effort on the speculative study of cntities that bave little bearing on 
man’s integral moral perfection, in the measure that this might distract 
him from the principal end of his science, which is the actual direction of 
human activity to its ultimate poal. 

As to the further problem of speculative progress in moral theology 
up to the present day, this would appear to resolve itself into the question 
of the speculative analysis of moral difficulties of comtemporary interest, 
and the more fundamental question of progress made in the study of the 
human soul and body-soul retationships, insofar as these have special sig- 
nificance for the moralist, With reference to the Jatter, we would merely 
note that the entire development of modern “depth” psychology has re- 
sulted from the application of so-called “scientific method’? ta the study 
of human activity, and as such, rather than attaining the level of strict 
demonstration of Aristotelian science, can more properly be described as a 
dialectical extension of traditional rational psychology. Since the moral 
problems connected with this development are subalternated to the psycho- 
logical findings themselves, this would mean that strict demonstrative cer- 
titude would be lacking in this area, and that the moral theologian can at 
best make probable statements about the morality thereby implicd, remain- 
ing at a dialectical ievel and without a demonstrative resolution to proper 
causes.74 

A somewhat analogous situation would also seem to obtain with sc- 
gard to special morat difficulties which have arisen in contemporary civilt- 
zation, A striking example may be taken from present-day discussions 
about the morality of nuclear warfare. Here an answer obviously cannot be 
found in the S#na, and yet it is hard to believe that, if St. Thomas were 
living today, he would not have devoted himself ta a detailed speculative 
analysis of this problem and all of its moral ramifications, When attempt- 


72 Ce, In Th Ethic, lect. 2, m. 256; Ie HI Ethic., lect. 6, a. 4525 ff Ethie, 
lect, 1i, nm. 1463 Jeet. 17, a. 212, 

73 For a general evaluation of madern developments in experimental science, 
including psycholagy, as related to Aristotelian demonstrative science, see: We. H. 
Kane, J. DO, Corcoran, B, M. Ashley, R. §. Nogar, Setemce ia Synthesis, (Rives 
Forest, HI.; 1953.) Aliso: J. M. Marting, “The Dialectical Character of Scientific 
Knowledge,” Philosophical Studies in bonor of the Very Rew. Ignatius Smith, OP. 
(Westminster, Md.: 1952}. In this connection, it would be interesting to analyze 
some of St. ‘Thomas’ “psycho-somatic'' arguments in the Jight of modern research, 
e.g., HH, 147, 8, ¢. and ad I (ef. In IV Sent. d. 15, g. 3, a. 4, sol. 2, ¢. and ad 
1); H-H, 149, 4; Im IV Eshec., lect. 17, 0, 872. 

34 Cf, M. E. Stock, “Some Maral Issues in Psychoanalysis,” Thon. 23 (1960), 
pp. 143-188. 
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ing, however, to supply such un analysis Following the method of St. 
Thomas, difficulties are encountered in locating the moral species of an 
atomic weapon because of the lack of demonstrative knowledge of the 
effects of radiatron and other details af a purety teckuireal nature. Again 
this reduces to the fact that the modern scicatific development in this area 
lacks the certitude of Aristoreliin scicucy, and that only dialectical conclu- 
sious are possible at the moment, even though later research) may yield 
definitive answers. As in the previous case of “depth” psychology the 
moralist is limited by the nature of the information given him by the psy- 
chologist, so here the moralist is limited by the information available trom 
the physicist. Thus his speculative analysis must, sa turtt, terttamate in a 
dialectical inquiry Furnishing tenlative or probable conclusions, which --ia 
defect of more certain knowledge -- is of sonic assistance in complementing 
the political and military prudence of those entrusted with making a deci- 
sion in the practical order.™ 

Thus it should be apparent that there are fimits to which analysis in 
the tesolutive mode can be casried, dictated on the one hand by the fact 
that one comes sooner or later to moral entitics of secondary of tertiary 
importance in the attainment of man’s integral perfection, and on the 
other hand by the fact that ia areas where studics are now being carried on 
with great vigor, most of the resulting knowledge remains at a dialectical 
level and as such lacks the certitude that would be necessary for its incar- 
poration into the demonstrative process we have been describing. The 
causal analysis which we have seen to he central in St. Thomas’ resolutive 
az speculative method demands a fairly high degree of intelligibility in the 
subject matter itself, as well as intelligence in the one who would apply it, 
and as a consequence it should not be expected that it will yield significant 
results when applied, for example, to a study of the morality of bodily 
dispositions which themselves are refractory to such causal analysis. But, 
quite to the contrary, when applied to an analysis of the most important 
truths guiding man to his eternal destiny, as revealed by God Himself, this 
same method yields results of incomparable value for the intelligent direc- 
tion of human action, and this és the principal aim of the moral theologian, 
and the reason why he uses such a mode of investigation in the first place. 

In order the better to appreciate the nature of Thomistic speculative 
method and to complete the bricf sketch we have here given, two final 
observations may be made about methodological statements that arc not 
quite accurate descriptions of the resolutive mode treated above. The first 


75 For a pertinent study of this type, see: H. Stimimann, Atomare Beweffnung 
und Aatholische Moral, (Freiburg/Schweiz: 1958). 
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concerns the assértian sometimes made that the method of iporal theology 
is essentially a deductive one, es opposed to that of mevzal philosophy, 
whose method is said to be indactive.?® While granting that the terns 
“deductive” and “inductive” can be used in a great variety of wars, aad 
that according to some understeidings there ts a0 clement of irulh is chis 
assertion,?* we do not favor its use for the following reason. There is na 
way in which the whole of maral theology can be deduced fram the simple 
fact of man’s ordination to supernatural beatitude, without at the seme 
time requiring an enormous amount of specihc determination, analysis, and 
use of inductive procedures analogous to those of moral philosaphy in the 
very special matters in which the moral theologian becomes invalved. Thus 
we regard the statement as an over-simplification which can crsit an erro 
neous impression of the speculative method of moral theology, partivularly 
by suggesting its affinity to mathematical method, with which it has al:nost 
nothing in common, 

The second point has to do with the division of the Seed Pais into 
its two major sections, the Prima Secundae and the Secunda Secundaé, x- 


cording te St. Thomas’ statement: 


Because operations and acts are concerned with things singular, 
consequently aji practical knowledge is incomplete unless it take 
account of things in detail, The study of morals, therefore, since 
it treats of human acts, should consider first the general prin- 
ciples; and secondly matters of detail.78 


In light of this statement, some theologians seem to interpret the universal 
consideration of the Prima Secundae as being primarily a speculative one, 
leaving, by implication, the whole of the practical aspect of moral theology 
to be claborated in the Secunda Secundae.7® Again we would regard any 


76 "'La méthode idéale de la philosophie morale est, non pas déductive, mais 
inductive; dune induction psychalogique ou métaphysique, et non dune induction 
physique. La méthode de la théologie morale. au contrairie, est essenticllement dé- 
ductive, mais la méthode d’exposition peut étre ici inductive.”-~O. Lottin, Morale 
jondanentale, Val. 1. p. 1. 

77 As we saw, for instance, in discussing the demonstrative methed for defining 
charity, an @ pesserses! demonstration based on actual exercise is not used, but 
father sn a prior? demonsteation which has sumewhat a deductive character. It 
should be stressed, however, that the resolution ta which the latter Ieads is unia- 
telligible unless it is in turn based on concepts that have been arrived at inductively 
and through « pasteriors demonstration. 

T8727, 6, prof, (rans. English Dominicans}. 

79 Juhn of St. Thomas, for example, teaches: “Si vero scientia moralis sectudat 
prudentiam, ¢t sotum tractat de muteria virtutum defniendo, dividendo, et., est 
speculativa, sicut ft in theologia, in Prima Secundae.......'-—Curs, Philosophicus, 
Ars Logica, HT p., g. 1, a. 4, cerca Bnem, O. Lottin helds 2 similar position: “La 
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such division of method according to dic subjcet treated. in this general 
way, a8 a gross sunplification. Following the analogy of what we have sl- 
ready pointed our ca he the specularive method vf moral philosophy. which 
is not concerned merely with the most gencral questions about Runa 2e- 
tion and strtucs, but mast inguire into nie Guicktity af cach individual vir- 
tue and ifecies specsedirained of human action. we woufd insist chat the 
resolutive, ce speculative. rnethat of nicral theology must be continued 
throughout the entire Secwada Perr, Granted that the matters creates] in the 
Secunda Secuidae ace loses to direct application, this docs not exeus 
them from the scientific analysis which bares their specadative trota ta a 
intellect, and prepares for the durcetion of human action in the practic 


Be 
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al 


inode. 
We would maintain, thercfore. that the while Secvvds Pars is truly 


speculative, and employs a resolutive mode, Our understanding of this, 
however, ts not such as to exclude that the whele Serwuda Pars is alsa truly 
practical, and is directly usable in the compesitive made, as we are pow 


about to see. 


if. PRACTICAL METHOD IN MORAL THEOLOGY 

In the order of speculation, it is frequently possible to treat inter- 
changeably of the habit of mind by which the truths of a science are at- 
tained, and such truths themselves, without thereby falling into scrious 
error. Thus it is possible to say thet the body of kaowlcdge contained in 
the Secunda Pars ts itself the science of moral theology, and cven that a 
resolutary process is to be found in the Swwaaa. When transittan is made 
to the order of practice, however, this identification cannot be made, if only 
because of the fact that the end of practical knowledge is not truth but 
operation. Thus it would be improper to say that the Swwma contains 
practical truth in all its perfection, or that the compositive mode by which 
the latter is attained is found directly in the Secwuda Pars. In the fullest 
sense of the term, as we have already scen, practical truth is only attained 
in actu exercito in the person impcerating « buman action, It might be said, 
however, and with good reason, that practical truth ts found jv acta seg- 
nato in the Sree, and cven that the compositive mode by which the lat- 
ter ts attained is to be seen there, in the sense that universal principles are 


scleace morale est A la fois théorique et pratique. De 12 une division foadamentale: 
senquéric d'abord de la théorte de da moralité, Cest-a-cire des condittuns nécessaire 
pour gu’un acte humain soit morelement ban, envisager ensuite fa pratique de la 
mmoralité, & savoir la maniére dont s'acquiert et s’orgunise une vie moralerment bonne. 
De Ja deex parties: la chéorie de Ja vir morale; [a prattque de la vie morale. — 
Morale fendameniale, 1, 26. See also L.-B. Gillon, “Murale ct science,” Ang. 35 


(1958) pp. 255-257. 
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applied to particular moral matters and definite cules given which cae 
guide human action. Insofar as the latter indicate what should he doue or 
avoided, they afready have been composed with the first principles of sya- 
deresis—to say nothing of the mare proximate scientific principles which 
indicate why they should so influence action---and in this sense are both 
practical and, at least implicitly, in the compositive iaade. 

Because of the difficulties which might easily arise From confusing 
the practical method of moral theology as exercised by onc who possesses 
the theological habit, with the results of a practical method as expressed 
in the text of the Swe itself, we shall henceforth restrict owe treatment 
ta the method by which the moral theologian himself applics the (ruths he 
has reached in speculative fashion, Thus the sense in which we sneke tie 
statement that the whole of the Secvada Pars is teuly practical is chat all of 
its matler ts directly wsadble in the compositive mode characteristic of prac- 
tical discowrse—and this is true of the Privat Secundae as well as the 
Secunda Secundae, although we recognize that the latter, as already “vom- 
posed” in some way, is more proximate to application.’ Herc, too, it 
should be noted that there is a variety of ways in which such use or ap- 
plication can be made by the moral theologian: for instance, in guiding his 
own action, in personally directing other souls to eternal salvation, in 
preaching, in teaching others moral theology or Christian doctrine. Since 
we shall consider these details of application in one of the following scc- 
tians, we shall content ourselves now with a summary exposition similar 
to our discussion of the practical mode of moral philosophy—which can 
be most perfectly exemplified in the moral theologian's direction of his 
own action—and shall Jeave more specialized uses for later discussion. 


A. THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


The practical nature of morai theology derives from its concern with 
the direction of human action, and therefore with its study of the operable 


RO“Aprés la primauté de la béatitude, nul n'est plas remarquable, dans Ja 
iia Pars que sa division en étude générale et en étude spéciale, Aucun auteur pré- 
cident né nous annenga tien de pareil, Saint Thomas estime cet ordre de [a dé- 
marche conforme aux exigences propres d'une science pratique. . 2. Duns les 
sciences de lopération on applique au singulier [es principes généraux qui le rég- 
lent, selon une méthode que |'on peut appeler synthétique, puisqu’elle va du sim- 
ple au composé. Si méme il n'est puint facile de maintenir uniformément une teile 
ligne de pastage, la fa Hae et la ig Hae dans teur ensemble répondent aux deux 
temps successifs selon lesquels se constitue ea droit une science pratique.”—T. 
Deman, Aux ortgines de ix théologie morale, 105-106. Cf. also: R. Martin, “De 
ratione et valore scientifico doctrinae moralis $, Thomae Aquinatis,” ETL 1 (1924), 


350. 
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in the supernatural order precisely as such.*! Such 2 study, as we have seen, 
does not exclude & preparatory speculative investigation of such an oper- 
able as non-operable, or even a study of such non-aperable cutitics as 
might be necessary far a proper understanding of how superoacural human 
action is ta be regulated“? Yet, in the final analysis, maral theology is 
practical only in the measure that it conduces Co virtuous Christian living. 
to the production of human acts thar will lcad ultunatcly to the beatific 
¥IS1ON. 

In accomplishing this end, moral theolagy furnishes Valigacd asexil- 
jum” to the placing of a virtuous superaatural act in much the same fash- 
ion as moral philosophy renders assistance in the natural order, There are, 
however, at least two differences that are noleworthy, and which serve to 
highlight the superiority of moral theology in the practical order when 
compared with a purely natural cthics. ‘Vhe first has to do with the special 
aid it receives front divinely revealed truth. We have already mentioned 
how much simpler and more straightforward the speculative method of 
moral science becomes when illuminated by the light of faith. This is not 
only reflected into the practical order, but also augmented in a special way 
by the many precepts, rules and counsels that are contained in the deposic 
of revelation.6§ Human judgment itself, unaided by divine faith, is un- 
cettain, hesitant, and quite fallible as it descends to the singular and the 
concrete, and this is one reason given by St. Thomas to cxplain why God 
has revealed His divine law far the guidance of human action unerringly 
to its supernatural goal.8¢ The moral theologian, then, subjecting these 
practical principles to scientific analysis, has an infnitely superior source 
of certain knowledge of the rules which should guide man’s activity, com- 


$17, 1, $; 14, 16, ad arg. sed contea, 

82Sciendum tamen quod non est inconveniens aliquam esse scientiam sim~ 
pliciter practicam. et tamen aliquad objectum eius minus principale nullo modo 
esse operabile a sciente, sicat patet de scientia morali, quae in aliqua sui parte agit 
de potentiis animae. Sctentia ergo dicitur simpliciter speculativa, culus principale 
objectum est nun operable a scicate, et fais efus est consideratio veritutis; sed alla 
dicitur simpliciter practica, culus principale objectum est a sciente operabile, et ejus 
finis est operant.’ Capreolus, Defewsroner, pral, Scnt., q. 2, a. i, 2a cunel. 

84 Apart from precepts and counsels, tevelation also furnishes us with the de- 
tails of the tife of Christ, the Divine Exemplar, on whom we can pattern our lives 
in very concrete fashion, to say nothing of the adied example given by His Blessed 
Mother, the patriarchs, prophets and apostles, 

44 °Propter incertitudinem kutnani judicii, praecipue de rebus contingentibus 
et particulatibus, contingit de actibus humanis diversorum esse diversa iudicia, ex 
quibus etiam ctiversae et contraciae feges procedunt, Ut ergo homo absque omni 
dubitatione scire possit quid ei sit agendum et quid vitandum, necessarcium fuit ut 
ia actibus propriis dicigeretur per legem divinitus datam, de qua constat quod non 


potest errare."—i-I7, 94, 4. 
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pared #6 what is available to the moral rhilosapher, Vhe latter, for in- 
stance, beginning cialectically and arguing from the cwnanianly-recervel 
opinions of men, might have considerable diffe. yy cstablishing—-in some 
societies, at any rate- that adultery or fornication is contrary to reason ancl 
will not attain the borer Avmendit. The moral thealogian, ou the arner 
hand, knows this immediately from divine law. and canscqucntiy has a 
vastly superfor starting point for the ckiborattion of bis scicaice precisely 2s 


practical. 

The second differcuce ts clascly cannected with this, although it gets 
down to a mare fundamental diversity hetween the natural and the super. 
natural orders. Supernatural hahits, in general, differ fron natacal ones in 
that they do not inerely perfect a human faculty so that it operates casily 
and well lo produce its proper act. They also give it the abrhty to eperati 
tn the supernatural order, and because of this, are as much similar to the 
faculties themselves as they are to the natural virtues or habils with which 
such faculties can become endowed.8© This means that in the order of 
knowledge, where the human intellect is a natural faculty that is both 
speculative and practical, supernatural habits will confer the ability to know 
supernaturally in beth the speculative and practical modes, 1.¢., to know 
eternal truths, and to know how to direct action according to such truths.$7 

From such a consideration, we gain a deeper insight nto the truth 
of the statement that sacred theology, while only one habit, is at ence both 
speculative and practical after the mannec of the supernatural virtues and 


55 “"Synderesis hung proponit: omne malum est vitandum; ratio superiors hance 
assumit: adulterium est mulum, quia lege Dei probibicum. ©. 2-—in if Seat. d, 
24.4. 2,4. 4; cf. also De Per. ¢. 6, a. 1, al 9. Te is interesting ta note in this cuti- 
nection that Cuvetan, in treating of fornication in his Suzamaela Pecemtarnn, states 
very succinctly what he considers the essential matter for a confessor to know oa 
the subject: “Fornicatio (bac est concubitus naturalis sofuri cum sotuta) peccatun 
mortiile est; dicente Apostolo quad excludit a regna Dei, ad Gul., v." (¢d. 1526, 
FR. 28f)). 

80 “Habitus supernaturales habent vicem patentiae, In hoc enim cistinguuntur a 
naturatibus, quod habitus naturales ponuntuc ut mejius ef facilius producatur aches, 
Aca wt stmplicter producatuc: habttus vero supernaturales ponuntns ad simplicter 
operandum, quoniam potentis asturdlis secundum susm naturam non habet vistu- 
tent ad praducendum illum."--D. Baiez, fa f, 88, 3, ad 3. Cited by Ramirez, TU, 
216, far, 132. 

8? “Habitus supernaturales, vel originati ab iis, induunt modum potentiVe. ct 
aficiunt preeniiam intcllectivam tam qucad rationem speculativam, quam practicum ; 
potentia gute intellectivia stmui est speculativa et practica; et ita habitus ite su 
periaris ordinis, quia ad modum poientiae se habet, ct totam eam informat, tan 
ut est Practica quam ut ¢st speculativa, simu) efiam induit rationcm practic! et 
speculativi: non co mado quo est in habitibus inferioribus, sed ad illum modum 
quo est in potentia, Sic collivitur ex D. Thoma, H-I, 52, 2,ad 2... Joba 
of St. ‘Themas, Carr. Phevl., In 1,1, disp. 2, a. 10, 0. 9, 
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gifts.** It gains this advantage precisely from the influs of divine fatth, 
which itself is both speculative and practical, and in us Latter aspect confers 
a special etheacy on the theolagian’s direction of humaa affairs which is 
ven comparable to that of infused pradeace. Juho af St. Thorias makes 
the jatter point in a passage that is worth nuiing: 


The principles of theology are things revealed through faith, Faith, 
however, not only believes that God is the first truth (which per- 
tains to speculation), bet also knows Hin: as the end to whose 
attainment we are directed (which pertains te pracdce), Tor this 
reason many precepts, bath moral and ceremonial, arc contained 
in Scripture. But theology is concerned, by way of discourse, with 
all those things with which faith and Scripture are concerucd by 
way of belief. Therefore it is not only concerned speculatively 
with truth, but directtvely and practically with the end and means 
and precepts given by God, and in such a way that it enjoys 
eminently the force of prudence, Nor does it consist merely in 
speculation, but also directs in practice, for as St. Thomas says in 
the place cited (IL-H, 9, 3), “through the science of things to 
be believed and what fullows from them, we ate directed in our 
actions.’ What follaws fram things to be believed is what theology 
deduces as conclusions known through what is believed by faith.5® 


Such a unity of principle fram which moral theology proceeds, then, cnables 
it to have a very intimate and intrinsic regulation of the practical order at 
the supetnatural Jevel, which is only imperfectly mirrored in the normative 
direction piven to moral phifosophy by the natural habit of synderesis.™ 
In Jight of these considerations, it can be scen haw sacred theology, 
although per se primo speculative and only per se secuado practical, is even 
s& ore practical than natural ethics. The habit of faith on which it depends, 
moreover, puts it in contact with an object and an end that is infinitely more 


S)"Theologiza nesira, proprerea quod est alters ordinis, guamvis prinetpaliter 
et primatio consist.t in cuntemplettune Vertatis, tamen etiam per sc secunda ex- 
tenditur ac actiones per guas humea dirigutuc ad issecuuiencm perfectae vontem- 
plationis Primac Veristis.’"—D. Buttec, In fF. 1, 6 ad 4. Cired by Raesieez, WI, 214, 
fn. 124, 

89 Curse, Theol, In 7, 1, slisp. 2. 2. 100m. 16, 

WO'Sic in istis habitihus (seit. sapernutaralibus) speculativem est radix et 
fundamentum practich, non tamquam regula extrinseca, sed hemiquiim tatrinseca: id 
est, ut convenicns cidem habitui, sicut cident potenhay convent speculauvum et 
practicuin; ¢t ipsa ratio speculativi est fuudementum practic], non tamiquam regula 
extripseca ipsi potentiae, sed in cadem potentta fundata, ct quudam extensions ta- 
tionem practic’ hzbens.”—évd., n. 9. Thus John of St. Vhomas sees no difficulty 
in maintaining the practical character of moral theology, despite his reservations 
about the practical character of moral philosephy. See wépre, p. 132, fa. 137. 
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efficacious in moving to action than any truth that is knowable to reason 
alone.#! Moral philosophy disposes to, and gives some assistance for, the 
acquisition and perfection of moral virtue. Moral theology, on the other 
hand, proposes truths to the human mind that are much more proportioned 
to move the will towards God, to incite the divine love of charity, which 
alone is efficacious to attain supernatural beatitude.*? Whence we have a 
further insight into the affective side of moral theology, and why it can 
with good reason be called the “sefentia carttatis.”” 


B. MORAL THEOLOGY AND THE SUPERNATURAI. VIRTUES 


For a more precise understanding of the role of moraj theology in the 
production of the supernatural act, and therefore for a better comprelicasion 
of its practical character and method, it wil) be necessary now to locate 
moral theology with reference to the theological and infused virtucs, as 
we have already done for moral philosophy in relation to synderesis, pr- 
dence and the acquired moral virtues. Moral theology occupies aa inter 
mediate position between faith as practical—also referred to as super 
natural synderesis—and infused prudence,®* and therefore plays an anal. 
ogous role in the disection of the supernatural human act to that which 
natural ethics plays in the purely human order.®* Yet there are differences 


91"Pariter sacra theologia est magis practica quam ethica, utpote de meltori 
obdjecto et fine et meliori medio procedens; Anis enim theologize ‘in quantum est 
Practica, est bextitudo aeterna, ad quam sicut ad ultimum finem ordinantar omnes 
alii fines sctentiarum practicarum’ (f, 1, 5): quanto autem finis contemplatus altior 
et melior est, taato profuodius ct efficacius natus est movere voluntatem.”’—Ramirez, 
Ill, 226. 

#2 "Sicut igitur theolagia est potius contemplativa quam speculativa, ita etiam 
potius est affectiva quam activa, ut est philosophia mosalis; quia potius movet ad 
caritatem erga Deum quam ad virtutes mere marales, ad quas seluin movet moralis 
philosophia. Quin etiam tanto est magis affectiva quanto est mayis contemplative 
Seu cognoscitiva, quia tanto magis et melius cognuscit bonitatem proprii obiecti, 
quod Deus est. Qua de causa, omnis actus theologiae circa omnen: sui materiam 
hatus est, quantum de se est, provocace affectum voluntatis erga Deum, et nisi im- 
pedimentum adsit ex parte theclogi, semper illum excitat.”—idrd. 

3 “Theologia moraiis media essentialiter cadit inter synderesim supernatu- 
ralem, quae ext fides ut practica est, et prudentiam infusam, atque ideo conclasiones 
universales eruit ex principiis synderescos, quse simul principia sunt prudentiae 
infusae vel saltem acqu ¢ ut clevandae et ilustrandae per altiora principia qram 
conclusiones philosophiag moralis.'—Ramirez, I, 79-80. 

Ad tertium respondetur, quod guemadmodum syndéresis non necessitut 
voluntatem, quamvis ipsa manest in eo, qui peccat contra legem qgaturae: ita ctian 
fides manet in pexratore, tamquam causa, et reguiz bonae aoperationis quantum est 
ex natuza sua. Sed adverte, quod sicut synderesis est regula universalis bonae opera- 
tionis, et applicatur in singulac? hic et nunc mediante prudentia et recta intentione 
ita etiam fides est quaedam synderesis supernatutalis, quae moa operatur attingendo 
finem hie et nunc (nisi} mediante charitate et prudentia infusa."—D. Baiiez, fe 
IL-l, 4, 2, ad 3. 
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which arise from the theological virtues of hope and charity, with the latter's 
influence on faith to take it either formed or unformed, which we shall 
now proceed to take inte account. 

In the natural order, as we have seen, man possesses certain inclinations 
to his own proper perfection which manifest themselves through the habit 
of syndetesis in his intellect, through the tendency of his will towards the 
good in general, and through the tendencies of his sense appetites to their 
proper objects. These inclinations, when allowed to exercise themselves 
under the control of practical reason, naturally channelize inte habits of 
action which are called the acquired moral virtues: prudence, in the practical 
intellect, informing and regulating the others, cach of which is concerned 
with a particular matter. - justice, in the will, controlling human operations 
with others, fortitude and temperance in the sense appetites, moderating the 
latter's inchnations. Moral philosophy or natural ethics, as practical habil, 
is located midway between synderesis and acquired prudence. It can exist 
in an imperfect state without prudence and its accompanying moral virtue, 
and then it can have some cficacy working with synderesis lo praduce the 
reasonable act; or it can exist in a perfect state with prudence and moral 
virtue, and then it directs and confisms the prudential judgment, and in 
turn, through the latter, itself attains practical truth and certitude about 
the singular operable, which is its primary concesn as a practical science. 


In the supernatural order, by way of contrast, human natute itself is 
perfected by prace, which produces supernatural inclinations proportioned 
to man’s supernatural end, and endows his faculties with supernatucal habits 
which themselves arc <cjuivalent to faculties in the natural ordec.** Thus 
in his intellect he has the theological vittue of faith, which furnishes him 
with principles of action in conformity with the divine law to attain his 
supernatusal end, while in his will he has the theological virtues of hope 
and charity, which, unlike the undetermined inclination of the will to the 
good in genesa!, incline him to a very concrete and determined end, i.e., 
God Himself.°¢ With charity, moreover, ate also infused supernatural vir- 
tues corresponding to the acquited moral virtues, namely, infused prudence 
in the practical intellect, infused justice in the will, and infused fortitude 
and temperance in the sense appetites. The Satter are said to be informed 
by charity insofar as they are impelled by charity, as it were, to a divine end 
which transcends the temporal matter with which they deal. At the same 
time, however, infused prudence, itself directed by faith and the gifts of 
the Haly Spirit, finds the mean of reason for infused justice, fortitude and 


95 For a study of the precise relatiun between the infused virtues and grace, 
see. C. Williams, De mualsiplici virtutum forma, 118-135, 
9¢ De Ver., q. 14, a. 3, ad 9. Cf. also De Virt. in comm., q. un., a. 8, ad 13. 
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temperance in particular actions, and thus the latter are also said to be in. 
formed by infused prudence in a manner completely analogous to the in- 
formation of the acquired moral virtues by acquired pruderice.?? Because of 
the primary motivating force of charity, finally, all of the supernatural yir- 
tues are said to be connected through: it, and, on that account, cannot exist 
without tt. Sti it is possible for the sinner to have an imperfect faith and 
hope, referred to as “unformed” because not informed by charity, and as 
such lacking the movement of the will necessary for meritorious action 
towards supernatural beatitude.?s 

Apart from this general relation of charity to the supernatueal virtues, 
it is noteworthy that faith is also said to be the form of these virtues iasofac 
as they are knowable by us, because it is through faith thitt we know what 
is virtuous in the supernatural order, even though we cannot operate vittu- 
ausly without charity." And similarly, faith has a special order to infused 
prudence which has no counterpart in the relation between synderesis and 
acquired prudence. Because tt puts man in contact with the entire divine 
law, it can direct prodence in many details of supernatural living which 
are very concrete and specific, and, as such, escape direction by the most 
general principles of the practical order knowable to unaided reason." 

In this rather complex structure of virtues, moral theology, precisely 
as practical, occupies a position similar to that of moral philosophy between 
synderesis and prudence, except that its perfection or imperfection depends 
directly on the presence of charity, and not merely on that of prudence and 
acquired moral virtue. Its speculative aspect, like that of a natural ethics, 
can he acquired without any dependence on charity or the infused virtues, 
but we ate not concerned now with this aspect: rather we are concerned 
with the practical phase of moral theolagy, where demonstrated knowledge 
is to be ased in the direction of human action. In such an understanding, 
moral theology as it exists in the sinner, who lacks charity and is imprudent, 
is imperfect «n very much the same way as unformed faith is imperfect in 


97 Thus Cajetan speaks of the “bonum supernaturale’” as also “boaum fa- 
tionis."’ See im f-ff, 136, 1, am. 2 and 4. For details of the compurison between 
charity and prudence as the form of the virtues, see: C. Williams, De mulsiplici 
virtussm forma, 111-118. 

MS Cf HAH, 4. 3-8; 17, 2, ad 2, 

a9 De Carstate, q. un., a. 3, ad UL. 

100 "Ia Ini divine ira donc jusqu’a prescrite les actes intéressant la fin sur- 
naturelle de homme. Ni fa loz naturelle oi fa loi humaine qui en dérive ne pour- 
voient 4 une perfection de cette sorte; il appartenait 4 Diea seul et a sa reévélation 
d’y ordonner l'homme par des préceptes appropriés, La prudence infuse s‘inspirera 
donc de telles régles. Elle prendra en considération Iz foi divine en ce celle-ci a de 
distinctif."—T. Deman, Prudvace, p. 444. 
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the sinner.“ Ji still is an inteilectual habit concerned with knowledge that 
itself has a fer se ordination to operation, but tt lacks the charitable mutive. 
tion of the will and the prudent application in a concrete situation necessary 
for it effectively to produce the singular operable Nevertheless, like 
ethics in the imprudent maa, it can dispose to virtuous operation insofar as 
it cooperates with and perfects thy practical principles knawn by unformed 
faith—or unformed superaatural synderesis-—and this in much better fashion 
than moral philosophy, because of the greater specihe detart of its knowledge 
of such principles, 

In the theologian who possesses charity and the tnfused virtues. 
theology reaches its full perfection in the practical order." Because taking 
its direction from informed faith, it is assured of the rectrtucde of the will and 
an infallible ordination to man's ultimate cad, ad ou this account, observes 
Bahez, is even more practical than more) philosophy." Like the latter, ic 


moral 


M1" EL cum dicitur quod patest aligns esse thevtogus, ec valde imprudens et 
peccator: respondetur quod tune minet theslogia sie exurcitiv prachicy ct exten: 
Sione actuali ad res practicas, nen timen sine essential cutiume practici; steut chia 
hides potest dart in peccatore sine hoc guod actu se extendar ad exercitium pricu- 
cum, sive ad virtutes: quod est amittere, soa aliquam perfectonem intrinsecam, 
sed solum extensionem actuafem et exercictum circa ordtaativacnt et regulateanem 
practicam virtutum. Eodem modu se hahct thealogia, quae ia peccatare sotum 
amuttst actualem extensionem, et exercitivm practicum circa regulitionem prudentiac 
et virtutem.”—John of St, Thomas, Cars. Tavol, Ia f, 1, disp. 2, a. 10, mn. 17. 


8 Cf, tf, 47, 13, ad 2. 
192 Ta this connection, a cecemt work by G. Gilleman is noteworthy for its at- 
The 


tempt to show how charity itself should animate all of moral theology. 
author states: “Lex tris remarques que aus venons de faire sur Actee point de 
départ nous permettent de situer notre travail et de but assigacr son but; Rechercher 
théologiquement le moyen d'appliquer & toute dt formulation de fa morale Je pr: 
cipe universel de saint Thomas: ‘Caritas forma omnium virtutusr; éteblir donc its 
Principes d'une méthode qui reconnaisse explicttement a [a chacitée, dans kt formu. 
lation de la théologie morale, la méme function vitale qu'elte exerce dams fa céalicé 
de fa vie chrétienne ct dans Ja révéiatinn du Christ: non pas ua role quelle jouerait 
parallélement A d'autres réalités morales, mais un mite dime, darrvation, a 


s'exerce sur un plan plus profond que taut acte au toute vertu determing 
brimat dela vharité ea théolagre morse: visai méthodalogigae. (Bruxciles/Bruges/ 
Paris, 2 éd.: 1954), p. 17. Unfortunately the author's neglect of the virtue of pru- 
dence vithites in Jarge part the valve of bis contribution towards clartfying the 
rele of moral theology ia directing human action. While it will be granted by afl 
that charity is essential for the integral pecfection of the thealogtan, particularly 
as he proceeds in the practical morte, it still is aecessury that his seteatife analysis 
and his personal prudence show him the charitable thing ta do in any conecete ste- 
uation. Por examples, see rafrc, pp. 2008-282; also fn. 134. 


14 “Nestra thealogia adhuc magis practica dicitur quam philosophia moralis, 
quia prinapia theologiac hebentur ex fice, quae est quasi supermatucalis synderesis 
et ex propria specie, si perfecta est, postulat rectitudinem voluntatis, i ifuc 


quod docet 8. Thomas, [/-ff, 4, 2, et 3, 
actus fidei sit perfectus, requiritur ut voluntas infallibiliter ordinetue ad ultimam 


1, 5, ad 4; cited by Ramirez, HI, 226. 


iuxta 
ct praesértim ia $, ubi ait: ad hoc quod 


finem,“~—J 2 1, 
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too must be complemented by prudence in order to attain practical truth in 
all its perfection, but because of the supetior source from which it takes 
its principles, it can be more effective than moral philosophy in the direction 
it gives to prudence itself! Infused prudence, it is true, immediately gov- 
erns the concrete operable, but it also supposes the perfection of the prac- 
tical intellect hy the virtues and the gifts in every possible way, and especially 
does it depend on moral theology to systematize and interpret the wide 
variety of precepts contained tn divine revelation.1°® The moral theulogian, 
then, at once endowed with prudence, whose judgment he reinforces with 
his science, and the whole train of supernatural virtues, can attain to practical 
truth and certitude in a most eminent way, and thus possesses the most 
practical knowledge available in dic human mode for the direction of man’s 
operation to its ultimate goal. 


C. MORAL THEOLOGY AND THE SINGULAR OPFRABLE 


The precise way in which moral theology attains the singular operable 
now merits attention, not only to complete what has just been said about 
its relation to pridence, but also to locate casuistry and so-called “'existentiat 
ethics” with reference to motal theology and prudence, and to prepare the 
way for the cxposition of the certitude proper to moral theology which is 
to follow. 


One way in which mural theology treats directly of singular events 
need not concern us here, but since it is pointed out by St. Vhomas in con. 
nection with the scientific character of sacred theology, may be mentioned 
in passing. This is the actual use of happenings which are known through 
divine revelation to serve as examples of how man should act in order to 
obtain his proper cnd: such examples then can excite the will and have 
considerable motivating force in the production of virtuous acts.!°7 In this 


105 ‘La prudence n'est donc pas moins empressét 4 s‘insprrer des conclusions 
de la science morale que des fois positives. Od elle cesse d'étre commandée, il tur 
reste d'étre dirigée.”’ T. Doman, Prudence, p. 438. 

108 "De teute maniére, on te voit, la prudence est loin de se suffire, Eile n'est 
que fa raison prttique en sa pomt extréme, od sopére Finsertion des connaissances 
morales dans le particuligry, Elle présuppose dunc une raison pratique perfectiannce 
selon toutes les fonctions attribuables a cette faculté.''--léid., p. 440. 

WT 'Singularia traduntur in sacra ductrina, non guia de eis principaiiter tracte- 
tur: sed introducuntuc tum in exemplum vitae, sicut in scienlizs moradibus; tum 
etiam ad declarandum auctoritatem virorum per quos ad nus revelatio divina pro- 
cessit, super quam fundatur sacra scriptura seu doctrina.”—~/, 1, 2, ad 2, “(Sacra 
scriptura) proceditur etiam ad instructicnem morum: vnde quantum ad hoc modus 
eius debet esse praeceptivns, sicut in lege; comminatorius et promissivus, ut in 
prophetis, et natrativus exemplorum, ut in historialibus."—ie J Sens, q. 1 prol., 
a. 5. 
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way they themselves, as a part of moral theulagy, have some influence on 
the singulat operable, but not the direct one which is our major interest. 

The latter is rather the sense in which moral theolagy, as a pracitcal 
science in the compositive inode, attains co the singular contingent in all 
its particularity, in accordance with St, Thomas’ statement: 


Every operative science is the more perfec, the more it considers 
the particular things with which action ts concerned 1 


This is precisely the problem we have alrcady cxamined at length in con. 
nection with moral phidosophy. We would naw apply our previous salution 
to the theological order, anc at the saine time take account of the role of 
casuistty in the campasitive process of the moral thcologiaa, as well as 
recent developments in “existential ethtes,” which is currently being pro- 
posed as a necessary complernent to the traditional moral doctrine we have 
already described, 


1. CASUISTRY 


Casuistry itself is usually segurded either as an adjunct ta, or as an 
integral part of, moral theology, and derives its name from the fact that it 
is a study of “cases,” of specific problems relating to particular and con. 
crete instances of human conduct. In its more specialized development it 
can become involved in extremesy complex ‘cases of conscience," whose 
solution, say in matters of justice, require an extensive knowledge of civil 
law, finance, economics, sociology, cte., apart from the aormal tracts in 
moral theology—-al) of which is necessary ta weigh the ciscumstances of 
the case and determine the moral obligations falling on the individuals 
involved. Apart fram all its complexity, however, in essence it is nothing 
nore than an attempt to determine the morality, or practical truth, of a 
singular action which might confront an individual, taking into account 
all the factors that can be envisaged as cclevant to the situation, The solu- 


1047, 22, 3, ad ¥ (trans. English Dominicans) Cf. also te VI Ethic., bect- 3, 
nm. 1192. 

409 Casuistry has frequently been discussed in the coutext of problems of con. 
science, particularly by writers of the Society af Jesus wha adopt a moral system in 
which conscience plays a central cofe. Our discussion, on the other hand, is pre- 
Sented in a context in which the virtue Of prudence is treated as of primacy im 
portance in determining individual morality, with conscience playing a derived and 
secondary role. For a ngutral discussion of the two alternative moral systems, see: 
G. Leclercg, La conscience due chrésten, (Paris: 1947), pp. 73-125. For a pustifica- 
tion of the position we have adopted, on both bistesical and doctrinal grounds, sce 
the scholarly article of T, Deman, ‘Probabitisme,” in the DTC, 13-1, call, 417-619. 
Cf. also M, Labourdette, “Théologie morale,” RT 50 (4950}, 222. St. Thomas’ 
Principal teaching on conscience is contained in De Ver, qg. 17, In H Sent., d. 24, 
q. 2, a. 4; 0, 79, 13. 
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tion that might be reached is then not the same as a prudential judgment, 
because it is not made by the individual agent who judges with reference 
to the rectitude of his appetites in this determined situatton, as a conse- 
quence, it can at best be regatded as “preparing the way"’ for a prudential 
judgment, without replacing the latter itself.119 

One way of characterizing the singular operable which is considered 
in the casnistic analysis is tu say that the jatter is concerned with the 
indhidutom vagnm, which is a technical term used to designate a subject, 
conceived universally but precisely under the aspect of its particulacity, with- 
out connoting thereby a determined individual!" An instance af such a 
usage would be to speak of “same man” or “a certain nun’ if one wished 
to indicate something which belonged only to an individual, but without 
attributing the characteristic to any precise person.* Such a designatton 1s 
thus quite accurate for the singular action which fs studied by the casurst, 
for it is singular or individual only in the vague sense of the sdiriduum 
vagum, and is not really the singulae operable of the existential order in 
which the compositive process of a practical science must terminate. 

If one were ta analyze, moreover, the factors which contribute to the 
successful solution of such cases, it would be found that they are solved not 
only by the use of universal principles drawn from moral theology, but also 
by the application of particular rules which have been verified through te- 
peated use and are known to give workable solutions #t #7 plaribus.Y8 Such 
rules are gtadually formulated by those wha have experience in directing 
souls and in solving cases of conscience, and on that account have some 
similarity with the practical ptinciples mentioned in the Nechosmachean 
Ethics, which derive from those who are elderly, experienced, and prudent 
in the direction of human affairs, and which we have alzeady pointed out 
as making an excellent dialectical beginning for the elaboration of a moval 
science in the strict sense. 

Returning now to our previous analysis of how moral science attains 
the singular operable as such, we have shown that it does so only when 
proceading in the compositive mode of a practical science, and that in order 
to da so, it must be complemented by, and actually taken in conjunction 
with, a prudential judgment which directly imperates and brings into exist- 
ence the human act. We have further explained how the prudential judy- 
ment itself immediately attains practical trath and certitude about this in- 


OCF, FL Deman, Prudence, p. 513; O. Lattin, Morale fondamentate, 1, pp 
11-12, 

lit yn | Periherm., lect. 10, n. 13, 

1127, 30, 4, Cf, also tw FY Sent, d. 11, q. 1, a. 3; Ind Phys, lect, 13, 1, 9. 

112 Cf. ©, Lottin, Morale fondamentale, Vol. I, p. 12 
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tended action, while moral science attains only a mediate practical teuth 
and certitude, which gives assurance that the contemplated singular action 
is conformed to a general rule telling whal should be done per se by any 
virtuous hurnan being in similar circurnstances, to attain his proper perfec- 
tion. Both of these conclusians are now transposable to the supernatural 
order, with moral theology takiny the place of moral science, and infused 
prudence that of acquired prudence or the prudential judgment. Apart from 
the more detailed practical knowledge that moral theology tecetves from 
the content of revelation, and rhe greater efficacy of its direction fram the 
fact that its truths ate proportioned to evoke charitable acts, it must still be 
completed by a personal judgment made in conformity with appetites of 
the individual, and which as such is aot universal and therefore outside 
the scope of moral theology. 

To locate casuistry, now, with reference to moral thevlogy and infused 
prudence, it would appear to be nothing more than the extreme point to 
which moral theology can go, when proceeding in the practical mode, in 
order to give directian to concrete human action. 4 The face that it is seem. 
ingly concerned with an individual case should mot obscure the universal 
character of the conclusion to which the casutst comes: the individual is 
the iudividusm vagumn which itself is a universal, although conceived under 
the aspect of a certain particularity’! And although the conclusion ts 
offered as workable wt i plurzbys, it should also he observed that this 1s 
not an indictment of its scientific character. The precise nature of practical 
truth, at the level at which it is reached in avy practical science, is that it 
wil) be workable at in plaribxs, and this is necessary for it to leave some 
latitude in application because of individual differences of disposition and 


114 "Ti semble done que la morale spéculative Gu universelie se différencie de 
la morale pratique ow particuliére ecumme ta science de l'espdce se diftérencie de la 
science dé Vindividu ‘vague’ ou indétermind, tandis que tel individu coneeet ou 
déterminé ne tumbe pas sous bi connatssanve scientifique mitiy sous la connaissance 
simplement expérimentale. De sorte que Ja morale spéculative considére directement 
les esptces morates de Pacte humain, fa morale pratique, ses radividus "vagues’ ou 
indétegininés; Ja prudence. ses invividus détermings vu concrets. Ec lor sait que 
la science de Vindividu ‘vague’ ex celle de lespéce est une meme scicnce, personne 
ay dira qu'une psycholagie considére |'dme humaine ct une autre te principe de san 
individuation; c'est une extension de bi méme psychologie.” — J. Ramirez, “Suc 
Vorgunisatran . 2.) BY 42 (1935), p. 426, 

14 "Ubi ergy est miatecia propeia pro scieatia morali practice-practica ?—Nisi 


ponantur individua vaga seu indeterminata inter spectes infimas et individua sigaata, 
sicut sunt actus individt:i quos casuistae considerure soleat; -et hance portioaem ma- 
teriae suggerebam D, Maritain in mea recensione pro sua morali practice-practica,— 
Sed, ut ibidem aninadvertebam, ad eandem scieatium speci¢ pettinet considerare 
Species infimas et individua vaga sicut et genera eius suprema.”—J. Ramirez, “De 
philosophia mozali christiana,” DTF 14 {1936}, p. 107. 


= 
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singular circumstance in the concrete case.'!° It inay happen, of course, that 
a particular casuist does not ccach a conclusion in a scientific way, in the 
sense that he argues from probable rules and commontly-received opinions, 
and then he is functioning in a dialectical and pre-sctentific mode. Or, on 
the other hand, it may happen that even though he approaches the problem 
with all the resourecs of a completely elaborated speculative moral thealogy, 
he is not able to resolve the case ty his own Satisfaction because of its singu- 
lar difficulty, and must give an answes of which he is not completely certain 
even at the level of the svdieiduan: cagen:—-and then be has merely a dia- 
lectical extension of his scientific knowledge? But in cither cvent his 
judgment as a thealagian does not touch, or actually imperate, the singular 
operable of the existential order; it is a judgment that is one level removed 
from that of personal pradence, and as such more properly pertains to moral 


science than it does to prudence itself. 
Still it must be admitted, as Joha of St. Thomas observes, that moral 


theology itself is a type of prudence, “non proxinie et formaliter, sed direc- 
tive et architectonice.’'I8 Precisely as deriving fram divine faith as practical, 
it has the role of directing prudence in a much more intimate way than 
moral philosophy; it must analyze, explicate and interpret those things 
which are contained in the deposit of revelation relating to moral formation 
and instruction.?'* Because of the superiority of its principles, moreover, it 
pives greater assistance to the prudeatial judgment than do the virtues of 
synesis and gnome. In fact, one of its tasks is that of ordering the judgments 
of these virtues in the light of revealed truth, to give the most enlightenment 
possible to the last practical judgment. Kself not the imperating and apply- 
ing factor in human action, it can nevertheless be rightly called a proxinia 
regula praxis with the function even of ordering and regulating the pru- 
dential judgment.'!?° And in this sense, at least, casuistry can also be called a 
type of pridence—not that it takes the place of the imperating judgment in 
the individuum determinatum, but that it represents the closest approach of 
moral theology to this judgment, and therefore to the perfection of practical 


truth itself, 


De “La science morale, on tant que science, descend jusqu'd l'individu indé- 
terminé de l'acte humain, et la prudence remonte jusqu’a celui-ci en Jui 
donnant Vultime détermunation individuelle, d'oG résulte un individu concret ou 
déterminé."—J. Ramirez, “Sut Jorganisation. + » BY 12 (1935), p. 427. 

137 A case in point would be the morality of atomic weapons, as we have al- 
teady mentioned, because of the lack of technical information necessary to give a 


definitive answer. 
118 Curs. Theol, In 1, 1, disp. 2, a. 10, m, 17. 
119 jbjd, 
120 ibid, n. 23, 
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2. EXISTENTIAL ETHICS 

Quite recently, in this connection, some theviogians have proposed te 
improve on such a coaception of the relation betweea mosal theology and 
prudence by innovating a type of “existential ethics” which will extend the 
treatment of moral theology all the way to this individuun: determinatunt. 
to ascertain the aortis of moral conduct which arc not mecely general ones, 
but are dircetly applicable to the cxistent individual.'-" This proposal, it 
should be noted, is not to be idcatifed with that of the “existentialist ethics” 
of Christian moral philosophy, which makes no chain to descend to the can- 
crete singular, but proposes to remitin at a general or scéentiie level, Rather 
it has its roots in conremporary existentialist philosophy and phenomenologt- 
cal method, and aims al a new type ct knowledge in te nioril order, aac 
attaining directly to the “moral imperative’ for the individual persun ie 
all hts individuality.!2* Since this proposal suzeests u goul thar is impossible 
of attainment according to the doctrine we have just elaborated, it will be 
worthwhile to examine it here briefly, at least for the negative assistance it 
ives in understanding the celation of moral theology ta the concrete, singu- 
lar operable. 

The proponents of this theory maintain that it is different from the 
“situation ethics’ that has come under ecclesiastical condemnation, but that 
at the same time it preserves the kernel of truth to be found in the lamer 
teaching. '29 Its ontalugical basis is ultimately to be found in the great dignity 
and individuality of the fhusnan soul, which possesses un actuality and 
perfection not to be found in the generalized concepts usecl to describe it, 


121. Cf, K, Rahner, “Eicher dic Frage einer formalen Extstentialethik,” Schriften 
zar Theslogic, Val. 2, pp. 227-246; F. Bickle, “Bestrebungen ia der Moralcheoio- 
Bie,” Fragen der Theologie beate. pp. (43-444; J. Fuchs, Sitauttor wand Entrchei- 
dung. Grundirazen chrisiliches Situationsethié (Peankfurt: 1952}, pp. 69-92. 

122 Fur the general background of the ipAvence af phenomenology and exist- 
ehtialism on Catholic thealogy. see: A. Dondeyne, Comtempurury Exropean Thought 
and Christian Faith, (teins. by E. McMullin and J. Burnheim), Pittsburgh/Lou- 
vain: 1958. A Thomistie critique of this iaflaence is to bs found an: M. Labour- 
dette, Fo/ Catheligue os Problemes meadernes, (Vuurnai: 1953). 

128 “Wir haben auf die Siteationserhik zn Beginn unserer Ueberlegungen ner 
darum hingewiesen, weil e¢inerseits das, was wir formale Extstentialerhtk neanen 
wollen, nicht verwechsele weeden darf mit der (skizzertem) Srtuationseedhtk und 
weil anderseits dicse Existentisfethtk nach unserer Meinung der Kern der Wahrheit 
ist, der auch in der falschen Situacionsethik steckt.”"—K. Ruhner, Scbrifien eur The- 
odogie, Ii, 230. “Existenz und Erkennbarkeit des spezifisch Finimaligen, streng In- 
dividuellen an der sittlichen VecpAichtung ist der Gegenstand wad die Aufgabe der 
Existeatialethik, Sie hat ihee Funktion im Rahmen yad als Erginzung der Essenz- 
ethik und darf darum nicht mut der Situationsethik verwechsele werden. Situations- 
ethik im eigentlichen Sinn versucht die konkrete Forderung aus der eiamaligzen 
Situation gege das allgemeing Gesetz 2u begriinden, Sie ist in dieser Form von der 
Kirche vecurteiit, --F. Bockle, Fragen der Thevlogie beute, pp. 443-444. 


See 
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and as a consequence is not itself translatable into universal ideas.it4 From 
this it is argucd that God must will singular mosal obligations for sch an 
individual soul, and that it would be absurd to think that God would only 
be able to intinate His wilt through gencral or universat norms, as if 
the individual saul self were only the concrete realization of a general 
essence or idea, without its own determinations precisely as individuals 
Since such indivichial miles or narmis must cxist, chen, they ere nade the 
object of a special kind of moral theology known as “existential cthics,” 
which at least will have to determine their formal structure, and the fusda- 
mental inethods for ascertaining individual moral obligations i all their 


concretion. 4 

When further precisions are made about the nature of this novel de- 
velopment in moral theology, tt is sald to be different from, and comple- 
mentary to, an abstract and generalized ‘'essenttalist ethics’’-—not in the 
sense that it disregards essence completely to consider only existence, but 
in the sense that it considers the positive, material aspects of an existent 
essence in all its concretion, which cannot be deduced from general notions, 


324 “Insefern der Mensch in seinem konkreten Tun in der Materie standig ist, 
ist sein “Fan Fail und Erfiillung eincs AUgemeioen. welches als vom Finzeloen 
Verschiedenes und itm Gegentiberstehendes, eben als allgemcin-satzhaft actikutiertes 
Geretz sein Handeln bestimmt. Insofern derselhe Menscli tn seiner eigenen Geis- 
tigkeit subsistiert, ist sein Tun auch unmet mehr als blosse Anwendung des allge- 
meinen Gesetzes im Casus von Raum und Zeit, es hat cine mbaltltciw positive 
Eigenart und Kinmaligkeit, die nicht mehr tibersetzbar ist in cing allgemeine Idee 
und Norm, die in Siitzen ausgesprochen werden kann, die aus aflgemeinen Bepriffen 
gebildet wird, Mindestens in seiner: Handeln ist der Measch wicklich auch (ache 
nuc!) individuum ineffabile, das Gate bei seingm Namen gerufen hat, einem Na- 
men, den es aur einmal gibt und geben kann, so dass es wirkitch der Muhe wert 
ist, dass dieses Hinmalige als salches in Ewigkeit existiert."—K. Rahtier, thid., 237. 

125'"2u dem Gesagten muss nach folgendes hinzugefugt werden; Dieses pos- 
itiv Individuetle an der sittlichen Tat, die mehr ist als die Erfillung dee allge- 
meinen Norm oder vines abstrakten Wesens “Mensch,” ist ducchaus auch als 
solches zu denken als Gegenstand eines verpflichtenden Willens Gottes. Es wire 
fur eine theonome. theologische Sittlichkeit absurd zu denken, Gottes verpfichlen- 
der Wile kénne sich nur auf die Fat des Menschen richten, insofern sie gerade die 
Realisation der atlgemeinen Norm und des aligemeinen Wesens sei.''"—Ibid., 238. 

126 "Es gibt cin sittliches Individuum positiver Art, das nicht tibersetrbar ist 
in eine materielle allgemeine Etlik, es gibt cine verpAichtende sitthiche Einmalig- 
keit,... Insofern es ein existentialethisch Sittliches von verpflichteacer Art gibt, das 
anderseits aus der Natur der Sache heraus nicht in algemeine Sitee materiater 
Fnhaltlichkett tibersetst werden kann, muss es eine Existentisicthik formuler Art 
geben, d.h. eine satche thik, die das grondsitzliche Bestehen, die formulen Struk- 
turen und di¢ grundsdtzliche Weise des Erkennens eines solchen Existentialethis- 
chen hehandelt. So wie es einerseits keine Wissenschaft vom Individuellen ais 
witklich individuellen Etnzelnen als solchem geben kann und est doch eine all- 
gemeine formale Ontologie des Individuelien gibt. so und im diesem Sinn kann 
es eine formale Lehre der existentialen Konkretion, ¢ine formale Existentialethik 
geben und muss es sie geben.” —Idid., 239-240. 
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but must be studicd in its particular indiveduality.'2? Exactly how this 
knowledge of the individual is to he attained, however, is a queslism that is 
feft in the main unanswered.'=5 Some vague indications are given as ro 
the role of personal intuitions, mystical experi¢nces, and the pheramena 
studied in modern “depth” psychology in the chabistation of the new ap. 
proach, but no attempt is made ata cuinplete description of its subject matter 


of method, 129 
IE Per BegeiF ciner Existeatiahethin’ scliliesst dieses Missversuindnis aus, 
er erweist sich eindeutig als Geven und Komplomentirbessif zu abstrakt-atigemeiner 
‘Essenzethik,' Dennoch bercichnet diese “Existeatiatethik’ nicht cine weseninse ‘Ex- 
istenzethik’ (1m Sinne der geliiufigea Dysiaktion yon Existens und fisseng}, son- 
dern heaiche stch--int gem dom urspringivhin Siengehalt ces oislieruen Wortes 
‘Existentiaf—acf das wacerdcfe tere des Menschen, tesofern stb dicses, weenie 
Tingehens in dic Aktuudslit dex (geese buctit- 
ic der te vercingelten, clamuig-c auger 
feu muss. so dass és 


het 


steas als fAgséi, aly Prinatp dex Atf-und F 
lich-} personalem Handeins, ia cee Positi 
Kon-kretion der individuclicn Untseheiduag konstiqutiv sellers 
Berade nicht in einer tein deduktiv erlangien, absirakt-esseatialen-Norm- und Ord- 
nungsethik che affeé# hinreichende Bedingung seiner freien sitelichen Seibstverwick- 
lichung haben kann, sondern eheoso Gnudbiinghar (¢.it, ia der Linie der Konstetusion 
des materiglen, situich-personalen Wesens} eingewiesen bicibt in die anableitbare 
qualitative Fingenare des ¢iamaligen, nicht adiiquat fullhuften, individuellen Aktes, 
-—Eine Analyse dieser ‘existentialen’ Straktur des menschlichen Wesens kiinnte 
eine genaucre poiosspaticée Bexriinduag dessen liefern, was wir hier unter cinem 
mebr thealogischen Gusichtspunkt entwickelt buben.'"—-fbid., 239, in, 1. 

128 "Das praktisch dringlichste und schwiergste Problem hinsichtlich einer 
solchen formalen Existentialethik wire natiirlich die Frage nach der Ertennbarkest 
des individuellen Sitslichen und dessea Verpflichtung. . . . Wie weiss der 
Etazelne tiberhaupt von sich als dem ginmalig Einzelaecn? Wie ist cine solche 
Erkenntnis denkher, ebwohl sie grendsitzlich niclit adaquat die Erkvantais ciner 
gegenstindlichen, satzhaften Reflexion sein kann? Wie ist die Frage zu stelicn und 
zu beantworten, wenn und insofern dieses Individuelle nicht die Indtvidualitut 
meines Sein und meines schon frei gewirkten Zustandes ist, sondern die individ. 
uelle Finmaligkeit eines von mur erst noch zu Tuenden? Wie kann dieses individ- 
ucHe Kiinftige auch als Gesolites erkannt werden’? Wie sieht diese {sittiiche) Nat- 
wendigkeit aus, die in der zukommenden Geschichte und an ihr selbst hervorteitt? 
Es ist klar, dass wir hier all diese Frage nicht wirklich beantworten kénnen."’— 
Fbid., 240-241. 

128 Man kénnte zur Verdeutlichung dieser unreflexen, michtsatzhaften Selbstge- 
gebenheit der Person fiir sich selbst in ihrer positiven Einmaligkeit hinweisen auf 
die Dialektik zwischen der Hetlsunsicherheit, die wesentlich zum Christenstand ge- 
hést, und dem (ebenfalls gexebenen) Zeugnis des Geistes, dass wir Kinder Gottes 


man kinnte Phanomene dec heutigen Viefenpsychologie heranziehen, 
tts und cinem Nuchr- 


stad. 2. 
die so etwas wie cine Koexistenz von Wissen um sich einerse 
wissen und einer Verdrangung ¢ines dennach gexehenea Wissens un sich selbst 


anderseits dartun. Solche und viele Dinge miissten Gberlegt werden, wollte man 
za einem Wissen des einzelnen um seine Finaclhen, um die Existentiafquatitat 
stings Handelns also miglichem und als existentiell verpRichtendem kommen.”-— 
Jéid., 241-242. “Noch endgitiuger wird dean die Forderung geprigt durch dre 
unmittelbare Gnadenfithrung Gottes. Zur rationalen Standorthestimmung ‘muss 
darum die Intuition kommen, die aus der Liebe quillt.’ So kenn auch sulche Kas- 
uistik niemals nur Sache einer rationalen Technik sein, sondern muss aus den 
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While a detailed consideration of such a fragmentary theory would 
hardly be indicated, on its own merits, two observations may be made re- 
garding it in order to set i¢ in relicf against traditional ducteiac, The frst 
has to do with the presupposition inade by its proponents that the traditional 
moral theology antedating their theory is an abstract essentialist dicrrine 
which employs a purely deductive procedure and as such fails to make con- 
tact with the existential order. From what has been said previously in thes 
study, such a view is based on an aver-stmplification—- if not a complete 
misunderstanding --of both moral philosophy and mural theology as they 
are methodologically developed in the Aristotellan and Thointstic traditions 
respectively. It may well be, however, that the proposal of such a theary ss a 
tetction against a qeosvhodastic ethical eaitianahsm with Kantitn overtones 
which ér purely deductive, and is an absteact essentiatist doverine which 
requices cadical revision and modification to bring it from the ideal to the 
teal orcler." Ta such a case, the proper procedure is not to attenopt to rectify 
one ercor by adding to it another which is equally divorced from Thouustic 
doctrine, but rather to correct the error at its source by re-asserting the 
empirical, existential, phenomenological analysis which is the bedtock 
foundation of the entire Thomitstic synthesis, and without which there can 
be no science of moral theolagy ta the strict sense of the term. 

The second observation regards the character of the prapased “ex- 
istential ethics’ as a type of knowledye itself. By the very terms of the 
ptoposal to attain knowledge of the concrete individual, and not in the sense 
of the indiidanm vague but rather in that of the sadiidwuu dererniiit 
tia. this cannot be homogeneous with the type of knowledge which is gen- 
ecally cegarded to be that of moral theology. According to the doctrine we 
have already elaborated, there is ao question but that the subjective disposi- 
tions of the individual do make the notion of practical truth, ia all its per- 
fection, a very personal matter which is only attained in the prudential 
judgment of the one imperating the concrete, singular operable itself!) 
Gesinaungea der Wachheit, der Klugbett und der Liebe betarigt werden." -- P. 
Bickle, Friger der Theolouic Bente, p. 444, 

TAU Vor a summary and critique of Kantian influences in CGertnen thevtogy, 
Parteculirly as exemplified th the teaching of Georg Hermes, see: K. Escliweiler. 
ihe Zwei Wege der newen Theolegie, (Augsburg: 1926), pp. @t-(30, A more 
gencril summary of systemute merul theolagy mm Geemany from the early aine- 


tecoth century to the present is given by. P, Hadrossek, Qve Bedeutung der Syi- 
tempedunaent fiir die Maralthealagte iz Denisvdland se der Thamar-Renaiscance, 
(Minchen: 1950), pp. 93-358, 

UM Thus infused prudence is the virtue given by God to show man how he 
should attain personal perfection and sanctifcation, which is itself jacomniunicable, 
aad yet capable of attainment through observing the rule of reason when it. is 
complemented by divtae grace and the gifts. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PROCESS 


What is so startling about the proposed theory is that it calls attention to 
this individualistic aspect of mortlity as something bitherto unkauwn, aad 
as awaiting the new theory before rr ain even be chscussed in scientific teres. 
[t is almost inconceivable that the proponenls of such a theory should be 
unaware of the vast technical develupmeat within Thoinism analyzing the 

th 


role of circumstances in determining the moratity of the hunxin act, the 


necesstty for the rectification of the appetites intimately associated with mia- 


terial and subjective dispositions, the centeal importance of prudeace in 
gulty Case, 


guaranteeing practical trot aad certitude for operation in the sin 
etc, ete--and yet their sileace om these mxitters leaves bitle roomy for a 
benign interpretation. 13* 

That such a proposal should Ibe reyarded as a develypment of moral 
theology, moreover, indicates a dasic confusion between the prudential 
judgment and a strictly seienrine judgment which teruinates the compos. 
tive process of moral thevlogy. It is andy the fotiner judgment which can 
actually nperate the singular operable, saying in effect. “Vhis action is to 
be done by me here and now in these concrete circumstances, because it 
is the right thing for me to de, considering my own bodily disposttians and 
my personal appetites which have become habituated to reasonable action." 
The last judgment te which the compositive process of moral theology can 
come, on the other hand, must always fall short of this actual tmperation 
in a personal way, and must be content with a conclusion of the type: “This 
kind of action, in such and such ctecumstances (multiplied as often as 
desired to describe the particulartry of a contemplated action concetved as 
an judieiduans vagnm) is per se rectem for 2 virtuous Christian and is to 
be done.” The two judgments are in no way contradictory, for in the normal 
case the former should always be complementary of the latter, And if it 
is the former type of judgment which is actually the goal of the new “ex- 
istential ethics,” then the latter is ealy another name for Christian prudence, 
and should be recognized as such, But if “existential ethics” is property 
moral theology, then it must stay at a universal level, and cannot as a science 
ditectly attain to the singular opecable in all its singularity. In either event, 
accordiag to this resolution, the novel conception is merely a duplication 


132 More alarminy still is the possible inference that uatt! the proposed theory 
is itself developed, Christians will have ao way of knowing God's will ta their owa 
personal regard, and will have te work under abstract, generalized rules of “esser- 
tialist ethics while foaking forward tu the day when che re persuadlized rules 


Ye available to them. This would be tantamount ta 
» direction of the 


of “existential ethics” will becon 
saying that there has been a divine oversight in providing for 
ur) ocder up to now, which ts Hmally about to de rectified 


individual in the sapernaler 
by the new theory. 
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of —and a poor substitute for—an existing type of ethical, normative knowl 
edge which has already been well analyzed in the Thomistic tradition. 


OD. DETAILS OF APPLICATION IN THE PRACTICAT, MODE 

While cne should be wary, therefore, of any attempt to replace che 
Jast practical judgement of prudence by a so-called ‘scientific’ judgrent, « 
should also be recognized thar a close Liatson must exist between the com- 
positive process of the moral theologian and the judgment which tmperates 
the singular operable. It will be our purpose now to delineate ie slighty 
more detail the relatians which obtain between these two types of practical 
knowledge. As in our treatment of the details of speculative analysis we 
found it impossible to give more than a few general indications of how 
one proceeds in particular matters, so here too we can anly sketch the main 
points which ate involved in the application of the results of such analysis. 
In Chapters Two and Three we have already indicated that Lhe resolutive 
mode of moral science supplies middle terms which can function in a prac 
tical syllogism, and it can be seen readily that the almost infinite varicty of 
possible human operations confers on the compositive mode of moral science 
a complexity approaching that found in the composition of prudence tt- 
self.'44 Nonetheless the moral theologian must know how to use his specu- 
lative knowledge in the practical direction of souls to their ultimate end in 
the supernatural ardes, and it is this use which we intend to describe now 
ina general way. 


1, THE DIRECTION OF SOULS 


For purposes of simplification, we shail treat only of three types of 
direction, and shall discuss only one example of each insofar as it bears on 
our methodological analysis. The first will be the case where the moral 
theologian is viewed as directing himself, the second where he is directing 
another individual by personal advice (say, in the confessional), and the 
thied where he is directing a group through moral exhortation or preaching, 
This will then icad to some conclusions about the teaching of sacred doctrine 


188 “Ratio enim practica, quac discurrit circa umam veritatem, nou potest 
citca aitam nisi diversas pracmissas et motiva inveniat quibus citca iJJam discurrat, 
et ideo lumen hoc practicum non est universale et simplex, sed probativum et ex 
diversis medtis dependens, ideaque extensione indiget perfci, ut plura complectatur. 
Et ideo S$. Thomas (1i-1], 49, 3 et 5} eedem modo Inquitur de prudentia sicut de 
scientia, quia per ducilitatem et ratiocinationem acquiritur, et de ung discutrit ad 
aliud, imo multo tempore et expetimento indiget ad sui acquisitione, ideoque in ju- 
venibus non datur, neque secundum actum, neque secundum habitum, ut ex Philoso- 
pho docet ipse D. Thomas (IJ-IJ, 47, 14, ad 3}. — John of St. Thomas, Curs, 
Theot., De habitibus, (ed. Laval) nn. 728-729. 
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and theology itsclf as a special rype of application in the practical mode, 
which can be particularly effective in assuring continuity between the specu. 
lative and compositive modes of moral thealugy. 

In the first instance, the moral theologian himself may be prescoted 
with a problem respecting his own charitable action. in such i cise, if hes 
scientific knowledge of charity ts to direct his furure activity, his cormupositive 
process must start with the conelusians he hus already reached from his 
speculative analysis of the virtue of charity, which will tell him not only 
what charity is, but the various objects to which it extends and the proper 
order which obtains among them, With thts kaowlcdge, he can then plan 
a future course of action and make a judgment about ats morality, by com. 
posing this general knowledge with the circumstances which he furesees 
will attend a particular sitearion, His compositive process will therewpon 
terminate in a judginent, #7 aetw signafe, that this type of action tn these 
cifcumstances will be the right and charitable thing to do, In the actual situ- 
ation, his action may be guided by the practical conclusion he has already 
reached in aciv signate, but it will he imperated by another judgment, in 
acte exercite, which takes account of all the concrete circumstances which 
attend the action, and with the kaowledge of which he finally places the 
act. If he is a prudent man, his emotional reactions will be under the control 
of reason and his last practical judgment will bear the tmprint of his 
habitual theological knowledge: he will therefore do what is objectively 
the right thing to do, and he will have a subjective certitude that he has 
acted charitably in the given situation.144 

In such a very schematic representation of a complex human act, it 
is possible to distinguish virtually at least three stages, the fust terminating 
in the speculative judgment respecting the quiddity of charity and_ its 
properties, which can be made with strict demonstrative certitude in the 
resolutive made, the second terminating in the practical judgment respecting 
the morality of a contemplated course of action, which can be made with 
a practical certitude that, in itself, this ts the right thing to do for the 
vittuous Christian, and the third terminating in the last practical judgment 
imperating the action as performed, which can be made with fuJ) moral 
cestitude that the concrete, singular action was the tight thing to do. The 
important thing to note is that the first stage alone is reached by a resolutive 
process. The second and third are both attained by a method of composi- 
tion, the second by a composition proper to the science of moral theology 
itself, and the third by a composition proper to prudence, which may use 


134 This is one instance where predence aad theological science point out the 
charitable thing to do in a given situation. Cf, fn. 103, rapra, p. 197, 
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the fatter, but in any cvent complements it tu imperate the singular coa- 
tingent act. 

In the second case, where the moral theologian may be conceived as 
giving direction to another person im the matter of charity, additonal 
factors have to be taken iate account, and these further complicate the way 
in which theological knowledge influences the actual operarian. The advice 
must again begin with his speculative 


of the motalist, in such a case 
knowledge of charity, its quiddity, the objects to which it extends and is 
what order, etc. Fle must thea compose these middfe terms in a practical 
syllogism which furnishes him with practical cules which should govern 
operation for the vistuous Christian placed in the general circusstine.s 
described by the penitent. With this knowledge, which in the norma! case 
will be habitual with the confessor, he thea has to make an estimate of the 
spiritual state of the pentient, counsel him as to what he should de, and 
possibly give reasans which will cause him to assent to the practical truth 
af the advice given. The latter, it should be noted, will not neccessarily be 
the proper reasons as furnished by the speculative analysis, for these may 
not be directly comprehensible to the penitent, but they will usually be 
expressed im terms of precepts that are divinely revealed, and that are 
known—through the explicative function of the speculative resolution. —to 
be applicable and properly motivating in this pafticular situation. If the 
penitent is rightly disposed, he will then accept this advice, assenting to 
the divine precepts on divine faith and to theit application to his parbcular 
case through his trust m the confessor’s technical knowledge— which, tor 
the penitent, will probably be at the level of opinion—~and plan his futuce 
action accordingly, When presented, finally, with an actual situation sinulac 
to that on which he has sought direction, he will himsclf have to make a 
prudential judgment, 7 actx exercita, imperating a singular, contingent 
action, of whose practical truth he will be certain through his personal 
prudence, which has been guided and reinforced by divine faith and the 
theological sctence of the confessor, 

Again this is a very schematic representation, but it will sufhce to 
show that the three stages virtually present in the first case must be replaced 
by at least five stages in the second case. The fitst two stages will be very 
similar in both cases, and will be those of theological resolution and 
theological composition on the part of the confessor. The third stage wrlf 
then be a prudential composition made by the confessor, terminating in a 
practical pudgment, #7 acta exercite, that the advice he gives is practical 
truth for the individual to wham it is given. The fourth stage will represent 
a type of non-scientific resolution—the resolution of ordinary practical dis- 
coucse—on the part of the penitent, which he effects through the habits of 
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exbulia and synesis, the former regulating his taking of counsel from the 
confessor, and the latter his judgment as to what the rivht thing will be 
for him to do in his determined situation, The ivfth stage, finally, will be 
attained by a composition which is that of the pentitent’s personal prudence, 
and which will govern the action he initiates in the cuncretc, cxistential 
citcumstances with which he is presented. The whole process, it should be 
noted, consists of two resolutions and three compusitians, and of these, in 
the normal case, only the first resolution and the frst composition properly 
pettain to moral theology. it could happen, of course, that che confessor 
make ao use of his theological sci¢nee, and thea the firse two stages will 
be replaced by one which will be a resclution of ordinary praciical dis- 
course; or, alternatively, ir could happen that the pentitent bimsclf be a 
moral theologian, and then the fourth and fifth stages would include a 
proper scientific resolution and composition, apart from those already 
indicated. But for the usual cases of spiritual direction, the direct influence 
of moral theology will be Limited to the first two stazes, and will even be 
effected in such a way as to be campleteiy unnoticed on the part of the 
penitent, and to be done habitually by the confessor himself, so that he also 
is not reflectively aware of his use of theological science. 

The third type of spiritual direction, where the theologian is directing 
a group by preaching, is quite similar to the second type, and need not be 
dwelt upon at length. Should the theologian be preaching on charity, for 
example, his remote preparation wil) parallel the first two stages we have 
just discussed, where the resolution and composition of thevlogical science 
will supply him with knowledge of the nature of charity and the rules which 
should govern its exetcise by the individual. ‘The third stage, on the other 
hand, will not be one where he employs the art of individual counseling, 
as in the previous case, but rather one where he employs the art af rhetoric, 
in order to move the congregation to action in the supernatural order, In 
general he will be limited to a description of general situations, as opposed 
to the highly particular situations involved in personal guidance, and he 
must make an estimate of the general knowledge and dispasitions of those 
making up the congregation, in order to plan his rhetorical approach 
properly. The latter, under the influence of his theulogical knowledge, will 
then make use of precepts and instances drawn from the Scriptures, ex- 
amples from the lives af the saints, and similar motivating material which 


135 Sometimes, however, those receiving guidance will be aware of the Jack 
of theological foundation in their spiritual direction; whence St. Theresa of Avila’s 
preference for a director who was a competent theologian, over one who was a holy 
but unlearned man. Cf. Santa Teresa de Jesus: Vida, cap. Vn. 3; cap. xiti, n. 16; 
Camino de Perfeccion, cap. ¥, &. 1 (Obras Completas, 4 ed., Burgos: 1949). 
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will manifest the practical truth of the operation to which he is exhorting 
the congregation.“* ‘Those hearing him, on the other hand, will! assent co 
this truth under the influence of divine faith and their trust in the preacher, 
whom they will judge on the basis of his sincerity and other indications of 
his personal character, and will otherwise proceed to imperate their own 
actions jn a way analogous to that of the fourth and filth stages of the 
previous case. 

From this brief indication of three types of application in the practical 
mode, it can be seen that the compositive process of marat theology docs 
not attain to the operable with the directness and sureness that the resolutive 
process attains to speculative truth about the operable. The best contact 
behween the compositive mode of theological science and the fase com. 
position effected by prudence undoubtedly occurs in the frst case, which is 
analogous to a doctor's ductoring himseif in the natural order,**? and 
where habitual scientific knowledge is ever available, at the service of the 
last practical judgment, to guide it in a mast reasonable matter to pertuct 
practical truth and ecrtitude. The second and thicd cases leave more room 
for discrepancies between the composition of moral theology and the 
prudential composition of the one imperating the singular, existennal action, 
Yet there is an influx af theological knowledge into the operation of the 
average Christian who seeks personal guidance from his canfessor, ar who 
listens attentively to the more general guidance given to him by the 
preacher, in the manner which we have indicated. Although indirect in 
its influence, it is still a most valuable adjunct to the personal prudence of 
the individual, and one of the best guarantees of continued virtuous action 
that will lead to the full perfection of the Christian person. 


Vit ts this point which seems generally to huve been missed by thase who 
propose a “kerygmatic theology” to replace traditional theelogy. While it would be 
absurd to think that one should preach technical analyses of the virtues, ct¢., to a 
congregation, it us even more absurd to think that ene could make most intelligent 
use of the Scriptures, Church Fathers, and other sources apt to motivate a congre- 
gation, without himself understanding such materials in the light of a strictly 
scientific theology. Far an exposition of kerygmatic theology, see H, Rahner, Eine 
Thevlogte der WVerkiindigung, (2. Aufl.), Freiburg: 1939. For a critique, sce A. 
Stulz, “De theologia kerygmatica,” Arg 17 (1940), 337-351. An extensive bib- 
liography is given by B. M. Xiberta, fetroductio in Sacram Theologian, (Matriti: 
1949), pp. 53-538. 

447 The example of a doctor's doctoring himsclf is cited by St. Thomas as 
being a type of art that is closest to the aperation of nature herself: “huic arti eniin 
maxime assimilatuc natura.” (Cf. le Hf Phys., lect. 14, a. 8; alsu tect. 1, n. 5.) 
Thus the direction of one’s action by habitual practical knowledge might also be 
considered as the most “natural” way, or the way most in accord with man’s nature 
as rational, to achieve humana perfection, 
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2, THE TEACHING OF MORAL THEOLOGY 

Because of the superiority of habitual knowledge of moral doctrinc, 
particularly when possessed in a scientific way, it can be seen immediately 
that a most effective application of theological knuwledge is made when the 
latter itself is taught to others. This is one vf the reasons why it is so 
important to teach Christian doctrine in the schools, and even to the very 
young, for in this way the tmaths most necessary for salvation are com- 
municated to them from the very outset, and ma manner in which they 
can be retained for the rest of their lives. But as students advance im their 
intellectual formation, and particularly when they have been introduced to 
the study of philosophy, there is no reason why they shoutd nut also be 
introduced to the formal study of sacred theology. The benefits of such 
systematic instrucbon for moral formation, aot only on the part ot callege 
and untversity students bur afso ou the part of educated laymen, are enor. 
mous when compared with the citects vf occasional spiritual direction and 
apostolic preaching. Granted that lay students of this type tecd not acquire 
the professional competence of the moral theologian, they nonetheless 
thereby satisfy their obligation to perfect their prudential knowledge through 
contact with the Church's teaching at a level proper to their station in life,44 
and also assure themselves of a degree of technical competence which is 
vastly superior to what they could learn through their own jimited ex- 
petience in daily living.18° Thus they approach the first case of spiritual 
direction which we have just discussed, and although not on that account 
dispensed from sceking the continued advice of competent theologians, are 
abie to provide for themselves in many circumstances where they would 


otherwise lack theological directiou. 
if such knowledge ts important for laymen, it goes without saying that 


t48 FE est requis de Vhomine prudent dont avus puctons présentement qu'il 
ait fa foi—aw titre propre de la prudence. Et s'il n'est pas requis de iut qu’ soit 
théalogien (non plus que Ja prudence acquise ne suppose nécessairement chez qui 
Ja posséde I'habitas de Ja philasuphte morule), du moins se tiendra-t-if de quelque 
mafii¢re en communication avec ce savotr. Par Ja s‘établit chez le juste 
Funité de Ja contemplation et de action, la conduite de sa vie étant sonmise A 
Vinfluence des conniissaaces Jes plus hiutes ot. en un sens, les plus étraagéres wux 
contingences de J'extstence humaine.""—T. Denman, Predence, p. 147. 

149" ne faudrait pas pour cela exalter la cogitative audessus de Vintelligence. 
Par fa technique (scil., scientia practica) Ja connaissance en effet est plus parfaite, 
puisque par elle on connait les ceuses et jusqu’a up certain point les essences, tandis 
qu’a l’expérience on ne doit qu'une surte de poussiére de faits, Quand on posséde 
la technique, l'on a’est pas troublé outre mesure par des objections imprévues et 
Yon arrive assez bien 4 Jes resoudre, grace aux idées générales que Jan posséde. 
Avec Ja simple expérience, au contraire, on est désargonné par fa moindre objection, 
par le premier échec que fon constate i ses expériences passées. “—J. Peg- 
haire, “Un sens oublié, la cogitative,” RUO 13 (1943), 161*-162*, 
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ithe science of moral theology should be taught, and taught well, to thase 
who are entrusted by their office with the guidance of others to Christian 
perfection.t#" Tt is in this sense that those wha teach moral theslogy ia 
seminaries are themselyes participating tn the active apostolate, for it is the 
knowledge which they cammunicate to future directors of souls which will 
be applied in the compositive mode by their students. Thus St. Thomas 
conceives the role of the seminary professor as a practical one, not unlike 
that of a skilled artisan who is showing others how to wark: 


In the sptritual edifice thete ate those who are like manual 
workers, who are concerned with the care of souls in particular, 
for instance administering the sacraments or doing other detailed 
work of this kind. There are also the Bishops, who are like skilled 
artisans directing and arranging how the fategoing should carry 
out their work; it is for this reason that they are called ‘epirce jt, 
that is, ‘superintendents.’ And similarly, doctors of theology are 
like skilled artisans who investigate and teach how others should 
procure the salvation of sauis.141 


According to this conception, it should be noted, sacred theology should 
not only be taught speculatively, but also as a practical science which enters 
into specific detail as to “how others should procure the salvation of souls.” 
Exactly how this is to be done poses a pedagogical problem whose solution 
is outside the scope of this study, and which has some elements in common 
with the problem of how any practical science, such as medicine of engineer- 
ing, should be taught. Yet there are some practical consequences that can 
be deduced from what has already been said about the resolutive and 
compasitive modes of moral theology, which will form the basis for same 
concluding remarks about this phase of the apphcation of theological 
knowledge. 

The first thing to note is that there are limitations as to what can be 
taught in any practical science. Scientific aspects, as such, can be taught,'4* 
but this is sot true of al] types of syllogistic reasoning which will be involved 
in applying general knowledge to the singular operable.44* The campositive 


VOCE, Ouaest, Quod, 1, gq. 7, a. 2 (a. 14): “Ipsa etiam ratio demonstrat quod 
mejius est erudire de pertinentibus ad salutem ¢os qui et in se et in aliis proficere 
possunt, quam simplices gui in se tantum proficere possunt.”' 

141 Jérd, 

142 “Omnis scientia videtur esse docibilis, idest potens doceri. Wade in primo 
Metaphysicorum dicitur quod signum scientis est posse docere.’—In VI Ethic., 
fect. 3, n. 1147. 

144° Non autem quilibet syllogismus est disciplinalis, idest faciens scire; sed 
solus demonstrativus qui @x necessariis mecessaria concludit.”—Iéid., a. 1148, 
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process of moral theology, for example, can be taught insofar as it is based 
on a causal analysis, and since the concatcration of causcs that are involved 
is itself intelligible, can be communicated to others. The cempositive pracess 
of prudence, an the other hand, cannot be taught, hecause it is based on 
personal experience and individual dispositions, and will be accepted by 
others only at the level of opinion of belief because of its contingent 
character.'** What is true of prudence is also true of the art of counseling, 
the art of preaching, and the art of teaching, because in each case the 
universal knowledge furnished by the practical science cannot substitute 
for the personal experience accessary to apply it properly in the singular 
case.4> This is what makes it trpossible, for all practical purposes, to seach 
the compositive mode of a pructictl seicnee all the way to the point where 
it canracts the singular, coutingent uperable. Vhe universal aspects of the 
composition ace teachable, but not the anique way of makiny application in 
the individual case, 

But af this defheulty is present inherently in the compositive mode, it 
should also be noted that there is ay corresponding difliculty in teaching the 
tesolutive o¢ speculative mode of moral theolegy. The latter is eminently 
teachabJe, and in fact, it is this which yiclds al} the fundamental doctrine 
that is used in the compositive mode to divect proper operation, (or this 
reason, the basic core of all teaching of moral theology must consist in an 
exposition of the cesulutive or demonstrative method of analyzing man’s 
operation at the supernatural level, applied so well in the Summa Theologiae 
of St. Thomas, Because of the extreme variability of the matter with which 
the moral theologian treats, moreover, this analysis must be carried to an 
investigation of alf the virtues and viccs which function principally tn 
fostering or impeding man's progress to his supernatural perfection. The 
teason for this can be seen very well from analogies with medical training, 


144 “Signum scientis est posse docere: quod ideo est, quta unumquodque tune 
est perfectum iq actu suc, quando putest facere alrerum sibt simile, ut dicitur 
quarto Metecrarum. Sicut ygitur signum caliditatis est quod possit aliquid cule- 
facere, ita signum scientis est, qued possit docere, guod est scientiarn in alig yausare, 
Artifices autem docere possunt, quia Curt ctuses cognoescant, ex cis possunt demon- 
strace: demonstratio autem est syllogisimus factems scice, ut dicitur primo Pasiert- 


gram, Expetti autem acm possuat docere, quia oon possuat ad scientiam perducere 
Et si ea quae experiments cogaascunt alas tradant, non 


CUM ciusarl igAOrent, 
recipientur per modum scientiac, sed per madum opinionts vel credalstatis. Wade 


patet quod artifices sunt megis sapientes et scientes expertis.”~—Ja f Meta, sect. 


i, a, 29. 
145°Cum ars (scrh, scientia practica) sit universalium, experieatia singular- 


ium, si aliquis habet rationem artis sine experientia, erit guidem perfectus mm hoc 
quod universaie cogmoscat,; sed quia ignorat singulare cum experimento careal, 
multoties in curando peccabit: quia <uratio magis pertinet ad singulare quam ad 
universale, cum ad hoe pertineat per se, ad dlud per accidens.”—Jéid., a. 22. 
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for the moral theologian’s care af the soul is quite similar to the doctor's 
care of the body. A young intern, for instance, who knows all the general 
principles about the circulation af the blood, but has no knowledge as to 
where to locate a pulse, will be unable to use his universal principles in 
the concrete case. Likewise, one who knows all about the heart—-admittedly 
one of the most important organs of the body—but has seca nothing of the 
tracts on the kidney, will be completely powerless before the first patient 
who presents himself with kidney trouble. The young confessor is in a 
completely analogous position with respect to the organic fife of the soul, 
excepting that his vocatton makes him even more a “ueneral practitioner,” 
and what is more, he must depend almost exclusively on his habitual 
koowledge when giving direction to souls. Here again, tf he has Icurned well 
the speculative content of the Privxe Secandae and the Sevauda Secandar, 
he will have an ample store of knowledge which is trself per se practical, 
and which he can compose and apply—-with more facility as he sting cx- 
pertence—-in the cure of souls entrusted to him. 

Granted that the young theolovian has this fundainental training, the 
question may be raised as to how he can be given same practical experience 
in the compositive mode even before souls ate entrusted to his care. Ir is in 
this area, we believe, that courses in pastoral theology (and to a Sesser extent, 
in ascetical and mystical theology} can be of some assistance, in that they 
give more proximate prepatation with tegard to actual situations that may 
be encountered when dealing with special cases.® Here too, exercises in 
casuistry can give @ type of vicarious experience, analogous to that given to 
engineering and medical students by their laboratory assignments. But, in 
the final analysis, perfection in any practical science is governed by the 
adage: ‘faber fit fabricando.”"4*7 A supervised introduction to the actual 
work of the ministry is the best way to teach the young moralist how to 
apply his speculative knowledge, for until he benefits from his own personal 


t48 Te is interesting to note, in this connection, that Maritain conceives mystical 
theology as specifically distinct from speculative moral theetogy an the geounds thie 
the one is practically practical while the other ts specudatively practical, Thus he 
says: “Sl importe de compreadre quau cegard de cette actton par excellence szu'est 
la passion des choses divines ef [union cantemplative avee Dieu, tf n'y a pits scule- 
ment ung scicnce spéculutivement pratique qui est da science du théetogien, Fy 4 
@USSi UNE sCience prutiquutnent pratique, qui ne s'occupe pas taat de nous dere ce 
quest la perfection que de ovus y conduire, qui est Ix science du maitre de spirit- 
ualicé, du praticien de lame, de Uartisaa de saintcté, de celui qui se penche vers 
nos misérables coeurs qu'it veut a tout mener 4 leur supréaie joie. Cette science 
pratique de Ja contemplation est celle ou Jean de la Croix est maitre. ’"—-Ler degreés 
du savoir, pp. 627-628. Following what we have already said ia previous chapters, 
we reject this distinction us being just as superHuous tn moral theology as it is ia 
moral phitosophy. Ch. tepra, p. 8), fr. 42, aad p. 92, fn. 82. 

147 Cf. In TH Erhie., lect. t, an. 250, 252. 
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experiences, he will remain inexpert tn the art of directing souls to thetr 


éternal salvation.! #4 
As a final observation, it may be remarked huw svaseless it would be 


to attempt to form moral theologians by exercising them exclustvely tn the 
compositive mode, while ncglecting to supply the speculative knowledge 
thar is the sine gaa nor for the composition proper to moral scicace. To 
insist exclusively, for instance, on practical principles-—or general rites that 
should govern human conduct-—and chen on extensive drift in how to apply 
such principles to individual cases, destroys the whole character of mocat 
theology as a practical scicuce, and reduces jt to the state of a mere art. In- 
stead of the moralist ctjoying 2 position analogous ww that af the dactor, 
in such a conception he is reduced to the state of & “pill-dispenser,” who 
can cect some cures, tr ts true, but generally is powerless to deal with any- 
thing but the rourine malady of a not very serious nature,'# If those who 
are entrusted, thercfore, with man's physical health must be thoroughly 
equipped with a speculative knowledye of the human beady, of all its organs 
aod thei proper functioning together with the disorders that can endanger 
its Itfe, it stands to reason that thase who are entrusted with the health of 
the spiritual organism should have similar professional training, assuring 
them of scientific knowledge adequate ta cope with all the conditions in 
which the human soul can Had itself, and who can give expert advice to 


those who seek spiritual health and perfection. 


I. CERTITUDE IN MORAL THEOLOGY 

With this we came finally to the questton whose answer ts of para- 
mouot importance for ascertaining the role of demonstration im moral the. 
ology, and in terms of which the entire development of this study can be 
summarized, thal namely of the certitude of canclusions arrived at in moral 
theology. The question of moral certitude, in general, is extrernely complex, 
as we have already seen, and yet a correct understanding of the various certi- 
tudes that are attainable in dealing with the hutnan act is indispensable for 


148 Whence the wisdom of the Church's recent inauguration of a fifth year 
of sacred theology in Order to inteaduce yuung privsts ta the practical problems of 
the pastoral apostolate. Ch Stutata Generaiis Constitutions; Apastalicag “Seder 
Saprentiae’’ adnexa, art, 48, pac. 2; also AAS 48 (1956), pp. 364-365. 

9 We grant, however, that tn times of epidemic. for instance, it might be 
More beneficial to train vast numbers of nurses or medical technicians wha can de 
more effective in curing the prevalent disease than a small number of highly 
trained ductors. A necessity of this type, in the spintual order, undoubtedly influ- 
enced the Church's training of priests io the Post-Tridentine periad. Ja more avrtnal 
times, nevertheless, there can be no denying the superiority of the doctors profes- 
sional waning when compated to the instruction in techniques given to the nurse 


oc medical technician, 
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the moral theologian. Cajetan’s commentary on the prologue to the Secunda 
Pars could hardly be briefer than it is, but still be thinks it important first 
to remind his readers of Aristotle's watning that “the minute accuracy of 
mathematics is not ta be demanded in moral matters,” before rushing on 
to his most reasoned exposition of the Thamistic text. Obviously, then, 
this 1s a subject which cannot be neglected ja a treatment af demonsteative 
methodology in moral theology: rather it 1s of such moment that everything 
that has already been said derives therefrom its significance, 

Our general answer to this question, paralleling the solution previously 
given to the problem of certitude in motat science, is that there are actually 
two certitudes to be found in the vartous conclusions reached by the moral 
theologian, one a speculative certiinde corresponding to that of theological 
demonstration in the other tracts of saceed theology, the other a practical 
certitude which is proper to moral matters and has some afhoity with tie 
certitudes of supernatural synderesis and infused prudence. ‘To hereush a 
background for understanding the fatter, we shall begin with a summary 
of various supernatural certitudes of the practical order, and then take up 
respectively the speculative and practical certitudes proper ta moral theology. 


1, SUPERNATURAL CERTITUDES 

The supreme certitude of the supernatural order is that of faith, which 
is a direct participation of divine truth; being bath speculative and practical, 
as we have already secon, it elicits the greatest firmness of assent tn both the 
speculative and practical ordecs of knowledge. St. Thomas explains, ca 
this basis, that it not only engenders greater speculative certitude than any 
human wisdom, science or understanding, but that it is also supetior in 
this regard to the gifts of wisdom, knowledge and understanding, insofar 
as they too presuppose faith as a principle.5t Aad in the practical order, 
its certitude not only transcends that of natural synderesis, but it is greater 
than that of prudence and art, because the latter ate concerned with con. 
tingent things, while it is concerned with eternal truth, “quae nen contingit 
aliter se habere, Ve 

Apart from certitudes that are formally in the order of knowledge, how- 
ever, it is possible to speak of cattitudes that are participated by other 


1$U“Suscipiantur autem velim haec, sicut et cetera nostra, si et inquantum 
sation! consonant: negue enim eis fdem dari maiorem posco, quam ex ratione gigni 
fata est. Yerumtamen memares sint quod ‘acribologia mathematica’ non est expe- 
tenda in moralibus, ut dicitur in 11 Metaphys. Divi igitur Thomae intercessione 
fretus, ad textum propero."”"~—J” prod, i-Hae. Cf. Asistotle, H Meta, 3, 995 4 15: 
St. Thomas, Iv / Meta., lect, 5, n. 336. 

252 JT, 4, 8. 

132 Jbid. 
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faculties and habits insofar as they are moved by knowing faculties. It is in 
this way that moral virtues ace said to have a kind of certitude in theic 
operation, aod, even inore important, that the theological virtue of hope 
has its own proper certitude, which cames theough the knowledve given it 
by faith. 1% Such certitudes, tt should be noted, are not themselves cogni- 
tional ones, and are spoken of as certitudes of “order” or “intention. 54 
Thus the certitude of hope is not to be identified with thae of faith: ir is 
found in the will and not in the intellect. ir ts certitude of a goal to be 
attained and not of a truth that is actually apprehended, and it can be 
defective per aecidens while that of faith cannot be defective in any way 
whatsoever.'° Its ocder or intention is certain, but this 1 net the same as a 
cognitional certitude that the erut to which mis ordered or which it intends 
will be absolutely attatnedd. 

The cestitude of infused prudence, different again because of the 
latter's intimate connection with charity and the tnfused moral virtues, as we 
have already indicated, in a way iacludes both these types of certitude, namely 
the cognitional and the ordinal or intentional,'®% Itself formally in the in- 
tellect, it also presupposes a certitude of intention in the will and the ap- 
petites, without which it cannot be assured of the practical trurh of the con- 
templated action, and therefore cannot have the practical certitude of the 
siagular uperable which is its proper object. The same thing is true, but ta a 
Jesser extent, of supernatural synderesis~~of faith as practical---and this 
eveo in its unformed state: it must be assured of the certitude of the will's 
motion towards the good, if it ts itself to furnish principles that will be 
efficactous in the order of aperatian. I¢ gocs without saying, then, that prac- 
tical certitude in the supernataral order attains its highest perfection in 
the human agent in the state of grace, whose intellect is perfected by in- 
formed faith and prudence, whose will is cndowed with haope and charity 
and the infused virtue of justice, and whose sense appetites are contralicd 


Uns Pdi, 18, 4. 
M4 CF, pepra, p. $3; alsu fa Uf Svat, d 26. q. 2, a. 4. 
tsi CF J. Ramirez, “De certitudiae spef christianae,” CT 57 (1938), pp. 377- 


37H. 
156 "Certitudo ordinis seu intentionis, ut nomen ipsum indicat, est certitudo 
Practica, quae in agente ratinaali dicitur ordinutionis, secundum quod est elicitive 
rationis practicae disponentis sea erdiaantis actiaaem ex macione voluatatis, ut ac- 
cidit in imperio sea precepte prucentiac, juxta illud: rations est ardinace, sapti- 


entis (-=:prudentis} est ordinare; sed, prout est elicitrve ab ipsa voluatute movente 
ex intentione recta finis, uppelfatue 


ve ad voluntatem; at in agente 


rationem practicam: ad ordinandum de med 


certitude intentionis, nam intentia peértinet € 
naturali now habente inteHectumm comjuactum, dicitur certitudo raclingtionis, quae 


est ordinatio vel intentio quaedam innata ad propeiam operationem et finem, indita 
J fbid., pr. 358. 


ab Auctore naturae. 
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by infused fortitude and temperance. In sich a tran there is the greaccst 
potentiahty for practical certitude in the cognitional mode. as well as ta 
the intentional mode which must accompany the [stter, ia arder te attain 
Lecringly ta practical truth, 

Sut problem, therefare, is one of locating the speculative and practical 
certitudss of moral theolagy within this hierarchy of superaatural cectitudes, 
in arder to understand the ingrinsic value ef the conclusions fiernished by 
moral theclogy, and thetr special unlity in the direction of human action 


at the supernatural level. 


2. JHE SPECULATIVE: CERTITUDE OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


OF these two certitudes, the speculative cone presents fittle special 
difficulty. If is the result of a cesolutive or demonstrative process which 1s 
properly that of human season, but at least one of the premises is scen 
under the light of faith, and therefore the conclusion is assented to with a 
certitude which is properly theological, and is the same as that we have 
discussed at Sength in Chapter One. It is in virtue of this certitude, then, 
that moral theology is homogenaus with the remainder of sacred theology, 
and through which the unity of sacred theology as a speculative habit is 
preserved, 

Two points, however, are worthy of mention with refcrence to this 
speculative certitude. The first is that it derives from faith precisely as 
speculative, and not as practical under its fuaction of supernatural syn- 
deresis. Therefore it is not certitude of a tule ur precept that should govern 
human action, but rather certitude of a treth about human action, Thus it 
is a certitude about the operable considered as non-operable, or in the specu. 
lative mode. Because it is about an operable, moreover, it is knowledge that 
is usable in the practical mode, but it is not under this aspect that its truth 
is known speculatively, or with its accompanying certitude. 

The secand point is that such speculative certitude of a conclusion in 
moral theology is not only mote certain than correspanding conclusions in 
moral philosophy, but it is more certain than the conclusions of ay human 
science. The reason for this is to be found in the fact that it proceeds from 
the eternal and immutable source of all truth, and thus its principle clevates 
it above every type of ardinasy human knowledge. This does not mean that 
the superior certitude is one of evidence, as we have already explained in 
Chapter One. Since it derives from the obscure light of faith, it is rather a 
greater cestitude based on firmness of assent of the will than it is one based 
on increased clarity for the human intellect. Apart, however, from the limita- 
tions of the subject in which it is received, the truth of the conctusion is 
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more certain than that at any purcly ta 


mean when we say that it has greater specolitive cesrimude, 


3, THE PRACTICAL CERTITUGE GE MORAL THEOLOGY 
The practical certitude of moral theolosy, ca the other hand, is asso. 
cated with the use of demonstrited knowldve tn the compositive made, 
and therefore it derives partly From the speculative certitude we have just 


discussed, and partly fri irs compusition with the prinuiples af super 
sical, As such it is certitude 


natural synderesis, or of faith precisely as pr 
e af the operable undor the aspect of its 


of practical truth, oc of knawleds 
rectitude.'"7 Deriving jointly from the soperaatund ceritude of faith and 


from the theological certitude af moral conclusions in the speculative mode, 
its certitude is superior to that of any pracri¢al corutude of the purely hurrien 
order, such as natural synderesis, moral scieme, and acquired prudence, a]- 
though beng concerned with a different wpe of Iruth Fran: arquired pru- 
dence, it is not strictly comparable with the latter. 

Like the certitude of moral phifusuphy i the natural order, mascaver, 
that of moral theolagy stunds in special ration ta the other practical certi- 
tudes of the supernatural order, namcly, these of supernatut) synderesis 
and infused prudence, and an this account also becomes inditcetly involved 
with the various certitudes of order cr intention that we have fust mentioned, 
#t differs from the certitude af supernatura] syndcresis in that it is nat the 
immediate certitude of divine faith, but rather a derived certitude of practical 
reason iHuminated by fatth, Important to note here, however, is the fact 
that supernatural syndetesis is itself different from natural sytderesis in 
that it is not merely concerned with the niost universal and commonly- 
known truths of the practical order, but also with very special sules and 
Precepts. Thus it is not on the basis af the universality of its truths that 
moral theology is distinguished fram supernatural synderesis, but rather 
on the basis of the light through which assent is given, te. respectively the 
lanen theolovicaus or the lenien fidte?, Qn the other hand, it can also be 
said that moral theology derives tts corlusions fram princtples that are far 
moce certain ia their specific detaif than the first practical principles of 
the natural order, and on this account, althougii fess certain than super- 
natural synderesis itself, is far more certain than any practical habit of the 


purely human order. 
respondetur guad ia 


Mit “Ad jd qued dictur ve parte theologine moreds; 
Moralibus id guod scientiticum est, solum trtctat de regulis quibus recte apcrandam 
mé, sicat ames alice reyutac artium, 


€si, et istsg mon sunt conmungentes, sed cer 
Jicet versentur Gitea maleriant Contingentes; guia versalitur cirea illiny aan wbsu- 


Jute, sed ut regudahilis esr reguhs certs ct deternunatis, quae scificer deducentur ex 
principils practicis certis.°—Jutin of St. Thomas, Curs, Theos, In ¥, 1, disp, 2, a. 9. 
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This special enlightenment deriving from supernatural synderesis also 
places moral theology in a position with relation to infused prudence super- 
tot to that which moral philosophy occupies with respect toa acquired pro- 
dence, As in the fatter case, mortl theology cannot attain practical certitude 
in all its perfection as it concetns the singular operable ta be done, and for 
this must be completed by the pecsonal prudential judgment. Yet having a 
supetior source of knowledge, it can reinforce the practical certitude of the 
prodential judgment in a way far supector to the natural habits of synesis 
and gnome.98 And although prohibited by its scientific sacure from attain- 
ing the singular contingent i the sease of the indtesdason deserneinaizn, 
tt can have certitude of what should be done all the way to the level of the 
individuum vaguut, as we hive already noted, and this at least partially 
from the very detaifed direction it decives from its knowledge of the divine 
law, which ts suficient of itself to direct man to his ultinate end in cvery 
detail of his interior Hfe.t4 Fhus, far from conferri og only aligaod men itintnl 
on the direction of hurman affairs, in the manner of moral philosophy. «is 
an invaluable hetp--and, in the case of most Christians, even a necessary 
help—to the attuinment of a certain prudential judgment by the individual 
in aay concrete situatian. 

it is precisely for this reason that the practical certitude of moral the- 
ology can be called a type of prudential certitude---not an imperative and 
applicative certitude, to be sure, but rather a regulative and norinative certi- 
tude which is mast proximate to, and conficmatary of, the latter. In this 
understanding, there is a further relation of the practical certitude of moral 
thealogy to the supernatucal certitudes of order or intention which may be 
worth nating. The moral theologian can say with certainty what should be 
done by any Christian in 2 given moral! situation in ocder to attain ultimately 
to the beatific vision. The practical truth and certainty of his judgment then 
presupposes that the Christian is in the state of grace, that his will and his 
appetites are rectified and properly ordered by charity and the infused vir- 
tucs, aud therefore that he will have a certainty of operation which is aeces- 
sary foc the full perfection of practical certitude attending the action itself. 
And as this certitude is in the moral theologian, so it can also be said to 
be, in a proportionate way, in moral theology as it proceeds in its composi- 
tive mode: not #2 acty exercite as it would be in the individual theafagian 
prudently giving direction to a soul, but tather—to adapt Cajetan's distinc- 
tion to a slightly different context,!® —i actw siguate, as it is already con- 
tained in the speculative teuths of the science conjoined with the precepts 


158 Cf, rbid.. a. 10, m. 23. 
159 CE, 2-H, 91, 4; U-H, 8, 3, ad 3. 
166 Cf. Ja El, 58, 5, a. 8; text given repre, p. 131, fa, 131. 
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and counsels of divine revelation, and presupposing the right dispositions 
of the subject in which it will ultimately be applied. 

This practical certitude of moral theology, finally, ts the certitude which 
causes al] the confusion and dithculty tn locating moral theology with re- 
Spect to speculative science, and in delincating the proper role of demonstra- 
tive methodology in its elaboration. [t is tmte that there are many ways of 
speaking according to which it can he said that its practical certitude is of 
conclusions that are true only wt iv plaribvy, What moral theology has to 
say about Marriage and adultery, for instance, will hardly be practical truth 
for a pagan polygamist living according to his reason, and it may even 
not be practical teath for some Christians poorly tustracted in their faith 
and guided by an invincibly erroneous conscience. And in very detailed pre- 
scriptions, the certitude and rruth canaor be mathematical. [t aust, by its 
very nature, be approximate and allow of some datitede for uicdivictual dis. 
positions and abnormal circumstances, even when applied by the Christian 
endewed with all the infused virtues—-for it suffices that the prudential 
judgment of the fatter approach the mean of reason, and not find it in 
mathematica! fashion. But still, when all these incidental and per arcidens 
considerations are eliminated, moral theology can ascertain what is per se 
rectum for human action in order to attain its ultimate end." Tts certitude 
in so doing is inferior, in an absolute sense, ta the speculative certitude of 
mathematics, even though tt depends on a speculative theological certitude 
superior to the Jatter.1°2 But in the practical order, it is the greatest certitude 
that can be had short of that of the last practical judgment itself, and as 
such, the most wsefa/ for directing the image of God to his ultimate per. 


fection.1¢3 


1OL CF, Cajetan, iw dt-ff, 154, 2, a. 14; text given supra, p. 136. fa. 1-49. 

162 This, then, is the sense of the statement: “‘acribolngia mathematica pon 
est expetenda in moralibus,."” Cf. Cajetan, in Prof. Liflae: text giver io fn. 150, 
p. 218. Cf. also fn. 156, p. 138. 

163 The reader may wonder at this point if there ix any sense in which the 
Practical certitude of moral theology can be said to be superior ta that of the last 
practical judgment af infused pracdence. The answer to this question cra he seen 
in terms of what has already been said in Chapter Thrce ubout the natioas of 
ptactical truth and certitude. and the relations which obtain between synderesis 
and prudence in their attainment, Practical truth aad certitude, when taken in thetr 
Strictest Meanings. can only be concerns with the singular and contingent, whick 
alone is operable by man, and sever with the universal and necessary, which as 
such is immutable and escapes man’s causality. Taken in this stcict sense, the pric- 
tical teuth and certitude of prudence is superior to thar of synderesis, because 
prudence attains directly to the singulac and contingent, while synderesis,—although 
having the greatest certitude about its first practical priaciples.-—may err indicectly 
through the improper application of conscience in the singular case. {a a browd 
sense, however, where practical truth and certitude are taken as heing associated 
with all habits of the practical order, synderesis may be said ta have a greater 
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Thus we conclude that, in a manner Guile analogous ta whai we have 
fy seere from mur analysis of neural philosophy, there are rac ceriitudes 
assogated with moral theology, bur that cach ane is superior, §1 its mewn 
crder, ta the corcesponding certitudcs associated with a natcral cthies. The 
speculative certitude generated by the resalative made of rapral chevloxy 
is homogenous with that of all theological demonstration. As such. it pac. 
heipates in the cectitude of faith, and at the same time, berause of the 
special icchneques of demanstration that it employs, attains to the strict, 
arodeictic certttude of Aristotelian science at the level of reason, ever though 
comerned with a highly vartable and contingent subject rietter. On the 
ether hand, the practical certitude which is gencrated by its compasitive 
mode tests on this speculative corptude and composes it in turn with the 


aan et 


ty - : 
ti practical certitude of faith as a fora of supernatural syndercsis, Looking 
i forward to a proper application in the individual case with the complete 
{ rsoral certitude of infused prudence. it itself gives the sucest rute that can 


guide the prudent Christian in all the details ef his supernatural life. In 
cither certitude, it is the influence of divine faith, as both speculative and 
practical and as possessing the plentitude of certitude in both orders, that 
accounts for the eminent superiority of moral theology over any human sci- 
cnce analyzing and regulating sman’s proper operation. 


Same = 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


With this we terminate our study of the demonstrative process in moral 
theology. The task to which we have set ourselves in the present Chapter 
hes been the synthetic one of combining various elements already developed 
earher in the treatise, im order to describe and locate the use of demonstra- 
hot. in the method that characterizes the moral theology of St. Thonvas 
Aquinas. This has been catcied out, in the main, by explaining first the 


tical truth and certitude than prudence, because it is the originative suurce and 
antee of prudential truth and certitude, in a general way, even thong it re 
geires further detereaination W reach the concrete case. In an analogous manner, 
itcan be said that if prectical eruth and certitude be taken in their strict sense, 
they are attained more perfectly in the prudentual jadgment of infused prudence 
than they are in the practical canclusivas of moral theology. Ina broad sense, hiw- 
ever, where these terms are applied to general truths tit can direct singular aclen, 
the conclusions of moral theelogy aré mire certain thin these af infused prudence 
insofar as they czn guide and regulate the latter in a general way, much as syn 
devesis guides and regulates predence. We have preferred to follow the strict ter 
minalogy, and for this reason place the greatest practical certitude in the hest 
judgment of infused prudence, although we recognize that the latter is ia tura 
ronfurced and confiimed by the cenelusions of moral theology. and on that account 
thar the latter hive a greater vevera! certitude, even in the practical order, than the 
jast determination of prudence. However, tt is oot this certitude which is most 
perfectly prcciicai’. and that is why we preter the stricter terminology. 
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speculative method used by the moral thelogian, and then showing haw 
the practical method proceeds from the latter and furnishes conclusions 
which are immediately applicable ta the direction of souls at che supernatural 
level. These results were then appticd ce the prebiem of the certitude assa- 
2 stutiog Which we belreve ditams 


ad ¢ 


cated with such conclusions, to arrive a 
substantially to the truth af the matter, 
sistent with terminolagical usage 1n the “The 

With regard to speculative method, we saw that its methodglagicat 
basts was rooted in the @ postertaé demonstration which must be used Ir 
ali scientific studies of the Jauman sous and the eperanons which proceed 
from it. Although this serves as a Stufling point, however, we alse explained 
how it leads to a type of « préore demonstyalron, usually made en anf fori. 


tiene fnis, which ts exttcincly uscful in firbiny defnitions of the cntitics 


et the same time fs must con- 


ic traditan, 


with which the moral theologian deals. Tt is in this phase af his speculative 
method that the mural dialogian paralicls the demonstrative procedures 
used in other tracts of sacred theology, Particularly in the stady of man and 
his potencies and in sacrainental thectogy, which we have treated summarily 
in Chapter One, Our discussion of this demonstrative methodology, mare- 
over, accented its sapicntial character —-as apposed to what we have called 
its purely scicatific character—by showing bow the rational process is for 
the most part ordered to the explication af truths afready known in a gen- 
eral way through divine revelation, which atc thereby given a technical 
elaboration that is most fruitful for understanding the spisttual organism 
itself, as well as the human and divine factors that conduce to its proper 
perfection. We saw too that there are Jimirations an the use of demonstrative 
method by the moral theologian, same arising intrinsically from the basic 
unintelligibility of matters to which it may be applied, others from the fact 
that it would not be feasible to apply it to the study af entities that are of 
minor importance in the attainment of perfection, even though such applica- 
tion might be theoretically possible 

Our concern with the practical nthod of moral theology, on the other 
hand, was mainly ane af showing thet the moral thevlogian’s discursive 
pracess does not terminace with his mercly cantermplatiag the truth about 
the operable which he studies, but rather rust continuc mto a type of 
practical discourse which furnishes rules for the production of that apcrable 
by the individual person, It is in this sense thar we said that demonstration 
actually occupies an intermediate position in the integral method of the 
moral theologian: it concludes the resalutive mode, but at the same tine it 
furnishes middle terms which can be composed in a practical syllogism 
which is useful for directing Aurnan action. In desenbing this compositive 
mode of moral theology, we were careful te distinguish it from the cam. 
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position which is properly that of prudence and which imperates the singu. 
lar operable itself. The term of the moral theologian’s composition, we saw, 
could at best be the iadividuum vaguni for whom it could furnish a rule 
proximately goveraing action, without actually iroperating the action at a 
personal level. As a corollary to this, we showed the fallacy involved in 
trying to improve on traditional concepts of morality by a proposed system 
of “existential ethies,’ akit: to the ‘situation ethics” that has fallen under 
ecclestastical condemnation, We then entered into a few details of the appli. 
cation of theological knowledge to the direction af souls, and concluded by 
stressing the importance of habitual kaowledge of the cesults of speculative 
analysis, such as contained tn the Seewada Pars of St. Thomas’ Svaseia, prin- 
ctpally in confessors and preachers and those officially entrusted with the 
care of souls, but secondarily and in a proportionate degree tn ccucated 
laymen who can be introduced to the study of saceed theolozy. 

With this understanding of the dual method of moral theology, we 
were finally in a position to answer the difficulties about the certitude of 
theological conclusions ia moral matters, Our sulution paralleled what we 
said in Chapter Three about the certitudes assoctated with moral philosophy, 
except that we took further account of the influence of divine faith, as both 
speculative and practical, on the theolugian's conclusions. As a consequence, 
we saw that some of the conclusions reached by the moral theologian— 
those namely resulting from the resolutive mode—enjoy the full specula- 
tive certitude of the results of theological demonstration, and in this sense 
are even more certain than conclusions established in the science of mathe- 
matics. Other canclusions, resulting from the compositive mode, have a 
type of practical certitude in that they furnish rules which per se should 
govern the operation of the virtuous Christian seeking petfection, but which 
defect per accidens from the practical truth and moral certitude attained by 
the individual in the prodential judgment. In this sense, such conclusions do 
not have the absolute character of the results af mathematical or other specu- 
lative demonstration, but in the practical order, they give the most certain 
norm, short of the precepts contained in divine revelation and assented to 
directly by faith, which is available to direct man to his supernatural end. 
The possibility of these two certitudes, and the difficulties which arise when 
they are not carefully distinguished, can therefore be traced to the special 
speculative-practical character of a theological science dealing with human 
action, or what is ultimately the same thing, to the special position occupied 
by demonstration in the methodological elaboration of maral theology. 
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Demonstration, therefore, has a primary cole to play in moral theology 
according to the methodalogy of St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘This primacy iy aot 
one that is strikingly apparent ta the beguuning studert, nor is it appreciated 
generally by theologians who are not expressly concerned with a reflex 
study of method, nor is it even stated explicitly in the theological writings 
of St. Thomas. Rather it is a primacy akin to that of the foundation of a 
building, which is not itself visible nor appreciated im the routine appraisal 
of the completed structure, but without which the structure could nat stand 
and attract attention through its more observable features, 

The fimdamental role of demonstration in the Phomistic develornent 
of moral theology ss traceable ultimately to the fact that, for St. Thomas, 
the jatter is an integral pact of the science of sacred theology, which differs 
from divine faith in that it is not irenediate knowledge of the supernatural 
as such, but rather a mediate form of knowing by which assent is made to 
the trath of a proposition insofar as it is seen through a middle term. For 
St. Thomas, moreover, a middle term which would generate mere opinion 
Is not enough for the technical elaboration of sacred doctrine to which he 
addressed himself. Rather, the goal of his endeavors was mcdiate knowledge 
with a certitude at least the equivalent of that to be found in the conclu- 
sions of Afistotclian science. Such a result, by the methudological canons 
the Angelic Doctor employed, could only come froti a demonstrative process, 
and this is the basic reason why demonstration functions so fundamentally 
in the method he used ta elaborate his moral theology. 

When one searches further into the details of that usage, one finds that 
in the main it is ordered to the explication of truths that have been divinely 
tevealed about human activity at the supernatutat level, by which man can 
attain the ultimate perfection and happiness envisaged for him by God. 
Because of this cxplicative function, which is aimed more at an understand- 
ing of truths already known than it is at the deduction of new conclusions, 
it can he seen why moral theology makes more use of the philosophical 
disciplines of psychology and ethics than do other tracts in sacred theology, 
and why it praceeds more in a sapiential mode than in a simple scientific 
one. At the same time, because the activity which it studies is radicated in 
the human soul, it uses demonstration in a special way ta investigate the 
nature and properties of vatious parts of the spiritual organism, to furnish a 
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complete and well articulated body of knowledge regucding the grinciples 
from which such activity proceeds. This knowledge, akin to the medrcal 
doctor's scientific analysis of the organs of the human body, furnishes a most 
useful standard against which the moral theologian can check the health of 
the spiritual organism, and supply directives which will be eMicacious in 
leading men to their supernatural gual. 

* As a 

Tt is true, nonetheless, thar there are many preablems which arise in 
connection with this usage of a demonstrative methodology, particularly 
from the extreme variability and contingency of the human act itself, as we 
have already pointed out in the Introduction, The contingent as such cannot 
be the subject of demonstration— and there is no way of avoiding this basic 
Jimttation — but even the most contingent act will have its intelligible aspects, 
and will be characterized by sore type of necessity. It is precisely the moral 
theologian's methodological problem to ascettain the clement vf necessity 
associated with human activity at the supernatural level, and to develop 
appropriate procedures for assuring that his demonstrative process terminates 
in necessary knowledge, even though it be concerned with matter that 1s 
not itself completely determined and necessary. The general method fur so 
daing is to demonstrate ex suppositione finis, in order to show all that is 
necessatily entailed tn the realization of man's supernatural perfection, de- 
spite the recognition that such perfection will not be realized by each in- 
dividual man, Such a peocedute obviously docs not attain the singular as 
such, but it is important to note that it does attain the singular under its 
universal and scientifically knowabie aspect. Thus it is truly an “existential” 
type of knowledge, and not merely an abstract, idealized caricature of perfect 
knowledge which some have characterized as “essentialist.” The latter termi. 
nology derives from 2 basic misunderstanding of how scientific knowledge 
is attained tn all fields of investigation, given the limitation that man oaly 
attains the existent singular through a universal concept, and is no more a 
valid criticism of moral theology than it is of any human science. 

Moral theology, moreover, does furnish rules which can direct and 
govern man’s progress to his ultimate perfection in the supernatural order, 
and this ts its most important function as a practical science, But such rules 
are not given directly by a demonstrative process. Rather, in order to under 
stand the precise method by which such rules ate attained, it is necessary to 
distinguish the practical character of moral theology from its speculative 
character, and the compositive and resofutive modes which are associated 
respectively with these two aspects of one and the same science. Demonstra- 
tion is itsclf a cesolutive process, which terminates ia the demonstrator’s 
contemplating the truth of 2 conclusion precisely as seen through one or 
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mote middle terms. The composttive process of moral theology, on the other 
hand, takes the results of a demonstrative analysis, aad recomposes thern 
with first practical principles in order tu furnish spectfe practical rules that 
ate applicable to particular instances of human conduct, The connection 
between the two modes of procedure comes fram the fact that the same 
middie terms that are uncovered by the speculative analysis are used in 
the composition which terminates in the rule, Iris tor chis ecason that dern- 
onstration can be said to occupy an intermediate position in the integral 
method of moral theology: it terminates the resvlutive mode, while at the 
same time it furnishes the materials with which the compositive made lead- 
ing to the tule can be begun. 

It should likewise by noted that the rules resulting from the composi. 
tive process of moral theology arc not to be identifed with the regulatory 
judgments of prudence uc art which imperate the singular operable itself. 
Whereas the latter represcat practical Knowledge in its must actual form, or 
in acin exercito, the farmer represent the type of babitual knowledge fur- 
nished by a practical science, which ts available for application to the 
individuun: deter minatun; Cnrough a prudential judgment, but which itselt 
can only be extended as far as the rdiivduiem vagum, insofar as it conceives 
the universal or general case under a certain particulatity. Although on this 
account not able to take account of individual dispositions and singular 
circumstances, the practical direction given by moral theology shares in the 
practical certitude of the moral precepts contatned in the deposit of revela. 
tion, and is the most complete indication available to the virtuous Christian 
as to how he should act in order to attain his supernatural end. 

It is only when these aspects of the method of moral theology are 
understood, morcover, that the problems about the certitude of tts conclu. 
sions can be solved, In this connection, it should be noted that the madera 
scholastic division of certitudes into metaphysical, physical and moral-— 
which is frequently found in manuals—-ts not to be found in St. Thomas or 
the early Thomistic tradition. Of the three, moral certitude undoubtedly can 
be the source of the greatest confusion, for it can be attributed variously 
ta the demonstrated conclusions of moral science, ta the practical mules fur- 
nished by moral science for the guidance of human action, and to the last 
practical judgment of prudence. For this reason, tt is better to igaore this 
distinction entirely when speaking of the certitude of conclusions in moral 
theology, and instead to focus attentian on the speculative and practical 
truths which are attained by the resvlutive and compositive modes respsc- 
tively, and to make precise the certitude associated with each. 

On this basis, then, it can be said that any conclusion established in 
moral theology by a strict demonstrative process has a speculative certitude 
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that is not inferior to the certitude of conclusians established demonstratively 
in metaphysics, mathematics, physics or logic, in the sense that it has an 
apodeictic character and could not be otherwise than it is, What causes 
difficulty on this paint is the recognition of the fact that such certitude is 
not easily attained in the matter with which the moral thevlogian deals, 
while it is invariably assoctated with the matter with which the nxta- 
physician or mathematician is concerned, Because of this situation, the mora} 
theologian is penerally restricted in the way in which he ts able tu denia- 
steste, and must employ procedures that are analogous to those used hy the 
natural philosopher and psychologist. At the same time, however, because 
he demonstrates theologically, his conclusions pasticipate in the certitude 
of faith, and on this accqunt are more certain than the demonstrated conchi- 
sions of any human science. Thus the speculattve certitude of con: hisivns 
reached by a valid resolutive process in moral theology is not limited in any 
way, and is homogencuns with that of conclusions reached in other tracts 
ot sacred theology. 

With regard to the cectitude of the practical truth reached by the com- 
positive process, an the other hand, the situation is somewhat different. Here 
practical truth and certitude is only perfectly realized in the prudential 
judgment which imperates the singular operable, with full cognizance of 
individual dispositions and all the moral circumstances which attend the 
placing of the act. Moral theology, by contrast, has a practical certitude of 
the rule which it can furnish for the general case, which in turn is applicable, 
at in pluvibus, in individual circumstances. Because of tts very nature as a 
universal rule which may have to be further determined or even modified 
in the individual case, this ofpe of conclusion does not have the absofute 
character of the speculative conclusions reached in metaphysics, mathematics, 
and even in the resolutive mode of moral theology. Sull, in the practical 
order, in view of its special assistance from the precepts of divine faith, it 
furnishes the most certain rule of what should be done, per se, by the virtu- 
ous Christian who would act reasonably to achieve perfection in the super- 
natural order. The limitation in this practical certitude, it should be noted, 
is not one that comes from the demonstrative process that is employed in 
moral theology, but rather is inherent in the very nature of practical truth 
and the way it can be reached by the compositive process of any practical 
science. Notwithstanding this limitation, however, the practical certitude 
of such conclusions ef moral theology is superior to any other practical 
certitude of the natural order, and can even confirm and strengthen the 
practical certitude of the judgment of infused prudence, although it itself 
must be complemented by the latter to actually impetate the single, con- 
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This, then, furnishes a general solution of the difficulties mentioned in 
the Intcoduction, and which we there proposed as the motivating force be- 
hind our study. The question might now be raised as to what is the peda. 
gogical import of this solution, particularly in view of the fact that St. 
Thamas himself makes very little explicit. mention of his method, and 
seems never to have stressed the jmpartance of demonstration in moral 
theology. Should, for example, demonstrative methodology be made a focal 
point in the teaching of moral theolory, and stress placed on the various 
types of certitude that characterize the conclusions reached in both the specu- 
lative and practical exposition of the subject matter? 

In answer to this question, we would incline to the position that, as a 
general cule, it is better to follow St. Thomas’ own practice, and not ta 
stress t00 much the demonstrative methodolugy that is being used to study 
the subject matter. It pocs withuat saying that the demonstrations wil] them. 
selves have to be taught, because students cinaot be furnished merely with 
conclusions, but have to be given the proper reasons which will cause their 
assent to the conclusions, and these in genera} will be the middle terms of 
demonstrative syllogisms. That to which we have rcfecence here is rather a 
reflective analysis, where not only the demonstration is presented, but aiten- 
tion directed explicitly ta the method of demonstrating and the certitude 
which is thereby attained, Such a procedure, while theeretically desirable, 
has two practical] dangers which should be noted. The first is that it is diff. 
cult to teach two things at once, and rf too much stress is placed on the 
method, the students may not learn the matter wtth which the method is 
concetned.? If a choice has to be made between the matter and the method, 
therefore, we would prefer to teach the matter well, and use the method 
én acta exercito, without explicitly calling attention to the reflective aspects 
of its use, The second difficulty is closely associated with the first, and centers 
on the fact that it is one thing to be certain of a conclusion, and quite another 
to be certain that one is certain. If questions of certitude are raised io the 
teaching process, many students will not have certainty of the conclusions 
being proposed, and thus will be completely lost when expected to see why 
they are certain of their certainty. On the other hand, if the professor aims 
at proposing the matter in a clear and systematic fashion, they may attain 
certain knowledge of the conclusions themselves, and this is suthcient for 
all practical purposes for which their knowledge will have tu be employed. 

While, however, this might be the most feasible course to follow in 
the general case, we would also take the position that particular problems 
of the times may dictate a change in such a teaching policy. For instance, in 
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contemporaty philosophy, the two intellectual mavements that have the 
greatest current appeal, viz., phenomenology and analytical philosophy, are 
both basically conceraed with questions of methodology. Some students, 
influenced by these movements, may gain the impression that great progress 
is being made in methodological studies, and even question the validity of 
the analysis being presented by the professor on the grounds that it does 
not take account of modern developments, In the face of such a situation, 
tt might be highly advisable, and even necessary, ta take up questions af 
methodology from lime to time, particularly ta explain what kinds vf certi- 
tude ave attainable and the various methods by which they can be attainud. 

So much for the relevance of demonstrative methodology, in eeneral, 
to the teaching of moral theology. What has been said ts primarily applica. 
ble to the intellectual formation of seminarians, but itis warth ooting chit 
these conclusions are not without application in college teaching, Hf moral 
theology is to replace the “religion course’ in the Catholic college, and 
not be merely a sophisticated type of moral exhortation, or what is worse. a 
dry exercise in casuistry, it should be taught ar theology, and that means it 
should be taught in the scientific mode, Yet, as we have seen, the scientific 
mode of vrai theology is a peculiar one, one that must make allowance 
for practical aspects of the science as well as those that are purely speculative. 
In light of this, there may be legitimate complaint that some col{ege teaching 
has not been practical enough for the American callegian. But the inference 
should not be drawn that moral theology can only be made more practical 
by making it less speculative. If our study has shawn anything, it has shown 
that moral science can only be a practical science in the measure that tt is 
fitst speculative: it wiust be speculative, in order to be practical. And it is 
precisely the speculative or demonstrative aspect that is teachable, that sup- 
plies the unchanging foundation for practical applications properly adapted 
to the changing exigencies of the times, In this regard, it is interesting to 
note that American educators, traditionally pragmatic, have recently insisted 
on a strengthening of medical and engineering curricula in the area of the 
“pure sciences” as being the training best adapted to progressive development 
of these essentially practical disciplines. Must moral theologians take a leaf 
from their notebooks, to convince themscives that the traditional way is 
the best after all, and is actually the progressively scientific approach to 
changing situations in twentieth-century morals? 

Another point that merits comment is the intimate relationship that must 
exist between the teaching of moral philosophy and moral theology respec. 
tively. From what has been said about the sapiential character of moral 
theology, it is apparent that the latter makes great use of moral philosophy 
in its own elaboration, Obviously, then, the teaching of moral thealogy in 
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the college must be accommodated to the philosophical development of the 
college student. In some ways, moral theology is much easier t teach than 
a natural ethics, if for no other reason than because divine faith, as practical, 
already gives very detailed direclions tor the attainment of supernarural 
happiness. Yet the theological explicacian of these directions can only be 
done through the development of moral philosophy. Once this is recognized, 
it matters little whether the moral philosophy be itself tanght independently, 
or in connection with moral theology as one of the latter's saprential func. 
tions. The very structure of the scivnce offers considerable latitude to the 
educator, who thus has the freedom to work out a content and concatenation 
of courses suited to his immediate pedagogical requirements.* 
* * * 

Apart from the teaching of moral theology, there is finally the problem 
of the organic development of the science itself by competent thealogians. 
Here again the relationships between traditional odes of thought and 
contemporary approaches call for tavestigation and study, The fact that aew 
approaches are being urged is a sign that the old have not been completely 
effective, and yet the situation is not as simple as this indication might make 
it appear. The question that suggests itsclf rather is this: Are those wha 
feject the ald fully cognizant of what they are rejecting? Ate new approaches 
being proposed because their proponents are well acquainted hut dissatished 
with the moral theology of St. Thomas, or is it rather because they poorly 
understand the latter, or have never truly appreciated the complex require. 
ments for a science that can ditect human action to its supernatural end? 

Certainly some recent innovations, as has been scen in this study, give 
feason to suspect that their authors have neglected the study of traditional 
doctrine? This is not to deny that much hard work has been put into their 
proposals. The shame is that such work should be so singulacly misguided 
and unenlightened with respect to classical contributions, and particularly 
in the field of demonstrative methodology. And there is really no excuse for 
Cathalic theologtans not being well versed in the Thomustic approach to 
moral problerns: the teaching of the Holy See has been remarkably clear 
and consistent in this regard. {t is nat by rejecting the philosophy and 
theology of St. Thomas that progress will be made, but rather by frst undec- 
standing the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, and then extending it and 
applying it to meet modern problems, 


2 For a full discussion of this topic, see the symposium cdited hy Reginald 
Masterson, O.P., Téeology im the Catholic Coffege, Dubuque, la.: 1961, particularly 
the chapter by B. M. Ashley, O.P., “Philosophy and College Theology,” pp. 233- 
268. 

See also C. William’s review of Leclerg’s Le philasophie morale de saint 
Thomas devant la pensée contemporaine, FZTP 7 (1960), pp. 74-77. 
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Granted, as the detailed working out of our study has shown, this task 
is a difficult one. Human nature being what it is, it is much easier to make a 
new beginning than to go through the hard work of comprehending and 
evaluating what others have already done. Hence the temptation to be sadi- 
cally new and different, to which innovators succumh jn every age. Four 
centuries ago, Cajetan had to warn contempotary moralists: “W'e must pro- 
ceed very carefully in this consideration, lest, departing from the excellence 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas, we should fal! victim to our own imaginings, 
aod coin the new because we do not understand the old.’'# In our own day, 
the same warning again becomes applicable, indeed merits repeating with 
more insistence than ever. “Let no Christian, whether philosopher or theo- 
logian, esnbrace eagerly and without due consideration whatever novelty 
happens to be thought up from day to day, but rather let him weigh it with 
painstaking care and 2 balanced judgment, lest he lose ar corrupt the truth 
he already has, with grave danger and damage ta his faith... . As we well 
know from the expetience of centuries, the method of Aquinas ts stngularly 
pre-eminent both for teaching students and for bringing trath to light: his 
doctrine is in harmony with divine revelation, and is most effective both 
for safeguarding the foundation of the faith and for reaping, safely and 
usefully, the fruits of sound progress."'5 

Our study wil} have achieved its aim tf it has shown how tcmarkably 
apposite are these words of the Holy Father, viewed in the context of recent 
methodological innovations in moral theology. 


4in H-H, 129, 1, n. 2. 
5 Pope Pius Xi, Aacye. “Humani Generis,” AAS 42 (1950), pp. $72-573 


(trans, JER 75 (1951). p. 312); cf. alo AAS 38 (1946), p. 387. 
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